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PREFACE 


IT would ask the readers of this book for their indulgence for the errors 
which, I fear, it will be found to contain in undue measure. The years 
1942-3 were not ideal for the study of the historian of a collapsing 
society. I could not obtain all the books and articles which I should 
have liked to consult; and those which I was able to procure were not 
all available at the one time. Also, students of the fourth century A.D. 
are not as numerous as they might be, so that a newcomer to this field 
is largely deprived of the assistance of his friends and colleagues. 

I did not feel the full force of this last handicap, however, owing 
to the great kindness of Professor N. H. Baynes, who read through 
the whole of my manuscript, and, with Professor Hugh Last, who read 
my chapter on Theodosius, saved me from several grave errors. To 
them both I would offer my warmest thanks. The reader will of course 
understand that they bear no responsibility for the mistakes which 
remain or for the conclusions reached. 

I cannot adequately express my gratitude to Professor B. Farrington: 
the help and encouragement which he gave me when I was working 
on Ammianus are but a fraction of the kindness which he has never 
failed to show me since I came to Swansea. 

I would also offer my thanks to the Syndics of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press who have generously undertaken the publication of this 
book at a time when publishing is a matter of extreme difficulty. 

Chapters Two and Four have already appeared respectively in 
Hermathena and the American Journal of Philology; 1 reprint them here 
with several alterations and additions by permission of the editors of 
those two journals. 

E, A. THOMPSON 
University College 

Swansea 

October 1944 


I am very grateful to Professor W. B. Stanford and Dr H. Scullard, 
who kindly helped me to correct the proofs. 
King’s College 
London 
April 1946 
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INTRODUCTION 


The first edition of Ammianus Marcellinus, containing thirteen of the 
eighteen books now extant, appeared at Rome in 1474, less than half 
a dozen years after the editiones principes of Livy and Sallust, and more 
than a generation before that of Tacitus’ Annals. Yet I doubt if it 
would be an exaggeration to say that for every reader of his work 
nowadays there are a thousand readers of Sallust, Livy or Tacitus. This 
is not a little odd if we believe, as everyone who has read him must 
believe, that as an historical document his book is quite as valuable as 
those of his three great predecessors. The reason for his neglect, of 
course, is that stylistically he is far inferior to the other three; and not 
only is his style cumbersome and obscure in itself, but its difficulties 
are enormously increased by the deplorable MS. tradition in which his 
work has been transmitted to us. The lack of interest in his history 
explains the fact that no competent text of his book is at present 
available. The editions of his text by Eyssenhardt, 1871, and Gardt- 
hausen, 1874-5, are long since out of print and were not altogether 
satisfactory even when they were first published. The excellent standard 
edition of the American scholar C. U. Clark, Berlin, 1910-15, is also 
out of print and is exceedingly difficult to obtain. Most readers are 
therefore thrown back on the Loeb text and translation by J. C. Rolfe, 
1935-79, a work which was severely criticized on its appearance. As 
for commentaries, we must still use the Variorum edition of Wagner- 
Erfurdt, 1808, which is quite out of date now, although it contains the 
superb notes of Henri de Valois (1603-76), usually known as Valesius, 
who published his great edition of our historian at the age of thirty- 
three, an astonishing performance. 

Studies of Ammianus’ life, work and text have appeared in a desultory 
fashion, but with slowly growing momentum, throughout the last 
hundred years. As very few of them are in English, however, and since 
none of them has treated Ammianus simply as an historian and as our 
chief authority for later fourth-century history, a new book about him 
may be pardoned. I have discussed him solely as an historian, and I have 
not touched on the various disquisitions on non-historical subjects 
which he distributes throughout his work, nor on his religion (which 
Ensslin has discussed at length), except in so far as it throws light on 
the circumstances in which he composed his work. 
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The plan of this book is as follows. In the first chapter we discuss 
Ammianus’ life, for it would be mistaken to study an historian’s work 
without having ascertained what facilities he had for meeting the per- 
sons about whom he writes and for observing conditions in the places 
he is to describe. Even more important and certainly more difficult, 
we must try to find out what social class he came from, for his social 
origins will be found to have a definite bearing on his outlook. In the 
second chapter we ask how he composed his history: did he for the 
most part collect his own information, or did he simply compare and 
rewrite the works of others, throwing in an occasional piece of informa- 
tion from his own experience? The latter is the current view; we must 
see if it is well based. We shall then turn to discuss the effect which 
his personal likes and dislikes have had on his presentation of events. 
Historians generally speak as if Ammianus’ history were not influenced 
by his personal tastes at all, but this is to assume that he was not human. 
He would be more than human too if he had written with com- 
plete frankness of contemporary events without interference from the 
ferociously tyrannical government of the late fourth century. In 
chapters Six and Seven we shall try to find out if he has had to suppress 
any information owing to fear of retaliation from the Emperor of the 
day. As his is the only adequate history of the years in question, and 
as, consequently, we have for the most part no authority by which 
to check him, our work will be somewhat more speculative and inde- 
cisive here than elsewhere. Finally, it remains to discuss his value as 
an historian generally, and to try to estimate how far he understood 
the basic factors which were governing and conditioning the develop- 
ment of history in his times. 


CHAPTER ONE 
BIOGRAPHY 


Like so many historiarfs of the Later Roman Empire Ammianus 
welcomes an opportunity of becoming autobiographical. Hence, 
although the dates of his birth and death are alike obscure, we know 
far more of his life and fortunes than we do about those of either of 
his great predecessors, Livy and Tacitus. 

It seems that he must have been born about the years a.D. 325-30, 
although a date as late as 335 has sometimes been suggested.! He came 
of a good pagan family of Antioch, and he retained throughout his 
life a very considerable admiration for his native city. Syria, he tells 
us, is ennobled by Antioch, ‘a city known to the world’, unequalled 
by any other for the richness of its imports and of its own products.? 
He is glad to be able to note that its street lighting makes the night as 
bright as day there.3 He had come to love the neighbouring Mt Casius, 
with its woods and rounded line, falling down at the mouth of the 
Orontes into the sea in cliffs which were famous among the ancients. 
From its huge height—almost five and a half thousand feet—he believed 
that ‘the sunrise can be seen at second cockcrow’, for the sunrise viewed 
from Mt Casius was a famous sight, and the Emperor Hadrian had 
climbed the mountain to see it, only to be caught in a shower at the 
critical moment.4 At Antioch Ammianus had met and become the 
friend of the future Satrap of Corduene who, charmed by the liberal 
studies of the city, dulcedine liberalium studiorum inlectus, always longed 
to return there and was later willing to help the Romans against his 
Persian rulers when Ammianus asked him.5 After breathless adventures 
it was to Antioch that Ammianus returned, beyond his hopes; it was 
the Orientis apex pulcher.® 

But what of the inhabitants of this extraordinary city? Although 
he was the exact contemporary of two of its most famous citizens, 
Libanius and John Chrysostom, Ammianus took a melancholy view 
of his countrymen, whose forms of amusement were somewhat exces- 


1 E.g. by Gimazane, p. 23, and Dautremer, p. 7. Schanz-Hosius, p. 94, sug- 
gest c. 332. 

? xIv, 8, 8. 3 XIV, I, 9. 

4 xIv, 8, 10; xx, 14, 4; Dionys. Perieget. v. 880; SHA, Hadrian, 14, 3; 
cf. P.-W. x, 2263 f., s.v. ‘Kasion’ (2). 

5 XVII, 6, 20. 

6 xIx, 8, 123 XXII, 9, 14. 
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sive for his very sober taste.’ When Julian wrote his Mzsopogon in 
answer to the Antiochenes’ taunts (some of which Ammianus allowed 
to be justified), Ammianus offered no spirited defence of the popula- 
tion: ‘Julian enumerated the faults of the city in a hostile spirit’, is 
all he says, ‘and made several additions to the truth.’ Yet it would have 
been easy for one less narrow and puritanical than Ammianus to make 
a powerful reply on behalf of his civilized and witty townsmen.” 

Of his family we know nothing for certain save that it was in some 
degree a noble one.3 Gimazane thinks that he was the son of the 
Marcellinus who was Comes Orientis in 349 and to whom certain laws 
in the Theodosian Code are addressed, but this is only a guess.? 
Ensslin (p. 5) has argued with great ‘plausibility from Ammianus’ 
sympathy with the oppressed and oppressive class of curiales that he 
himself was affected by Julian’s laws against them. I believe this to be 
correct, and in our biography of him we shall find some facts which can 
best be explained on this assumption. We may notice here that our 
historian was on intimate terms with the champion of the curiales, 
Libanius, and perhaps corresponded with him for more than thirty 
years. Again, he was almost certainly a friend of Craugasius of Nisibis, 
a wealthy and respected curialis of that town, and of his wife—how 
else can we explain his narration at such disproportionate length of the 
story of their fortunes? Dautremer’s suggestion—that the tale is in- 
cluded because of its ‘caractére romanesque et sentimental’—is alto- 
gether unlikely,> and we may safely assume that the historian met 
Craugasius when serving at Nisibis under Ursicinus. He does not pass 
judgement on Craugasius’ desertion of the Romans and such silence is 
contrary to his custom, for elsewhere he is always ready to attack traitors. 
Also, as we shall see, he defends the profiteering activities of the 
Antiochene Senate against both Gallus and his hero Julian. He commends 
Eupraxius for his detence of this ordo in xxvul, 7, 6f. Finally, we often 
find him turning aside to tell with sympathetic interest the fortunes 
of curiales when one who was not personally known to such men 
would scarcely have done so.® We may take it then that Ammianus 
was a member of the upper middle class and had comparatively little 
to worry him as regards financial matters (but see p. 81 below). 

As a young man he entered the army, an extremely rare career at 
this period for a person of good family, and was enrolled among the 


* XXII, 10, 1. ° XXH, 14, 2; cf. 3, oporrune. 3 xIx, 8, 6. 


* Gimazane, pp. 25 f.; cf. CTA. xv, 1, 6; XM, 2. 
5 Dautremer, ‘Une anecdote’, etc. 
6 ; ; : 
See, for example, xxv, 9, 3; XXVIII, 6, 4, 10, 18; XXIX, 2, 27. 
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protectores domestict, a regiment of high social standing. Both Dio- 
cletian and Constantius Chlorus had held the rank of commander of 
this force at the time of their elevation to the throne; and Jovian and 
the Marcellus who continued the revolt of Procopius were high 
officers in it.’ It is not surprising then that we can detect a note of 
contempt throughout Ammianus’ history for the fortunes, habits, and 
speech of the common soldiers.” The lack of discipline among them 
during the very years when Ammianus himself was in the army, and 
their ferocious behaviour to civilians, are censured in a passage of 
scathing anger.3 

With a commission in the protectores Ammianus was attached by 
imperial command in 353 to the staff of Ursicinus, Master of the Cavalry, 
who at that time was commanding the armies of the East with his 
headquarters in the important frontier town of Nisibis. For seven 
eventful years Ammianus’ fortunes were linked to his, and it was not 
long before’ he developed a strong affection for his irritable and dis- 
satisfied chief. He had no sooner joined him than Ursicinus was 
ordered by Gallus Caesar to come to Antioch to take charge of certain 
treason trials which were about to take place there, and we shall see 
in another chapter how he shared Ursicinus’ disappointment and dis- 
gust with what happened at Antioch. When the central government 
decided on the ruin of Gallus, it was not considered safe, we are told, 
to leave Ursicinus in sole command in the East, so in 354 the 
Master of the Cavalry was summoned to court, and he and Ammianus 
travelled with some haste to Milan.5 

Ursicinus was here appointed to suppress the revolt of Silvanus, a 
Frank who had declared himself Emperor at Cologne in 355. When 
they set out on this mission both Ammianus and his chief believed that 
only an extraordinary stroke of good luck could bring them safely 
through,® but by the use of thoroughly discreditable methods they 
overthrew the usurper and Ursicinus was given temporary command 
of the Gallic armies. 

Ammianus had been alarmed by the gigantic peaks of the Alps 
which he saw on his way from Milan to Cologne, although he admired 
and studied the various means of traversing them and the ingenuity 
with which the roads had been cut (by, as he puts it, vezws tla Romana 


xxv, §, 43 XXVI, 10, 1; cp. Olympiodorus, frag. xv1, the career of Stilicho, etc. 
2 See, for example, xvuJ, 13, 9 (cp. 8, 2); XXIV, 8, 2; XXVI, 1, 13 CP. XXIX, 3, 7. 
3 xxII, 4, 6-8. 4 XIV, 9, I, 3- 5 XIV, II, 25. 
6 xv, 5, 26, qui (adpetitus) si eluxissent intempestive, constabat nos omnes sub 
elogio uno morte multandos; ibid. 27, inclinante negotio ipso cervices, etc. 
1-2 
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virtus et sobria)' beside the ravines and across the mountain torrents.” 
He appears to have visited Lake Constance,3 and he was glad to see 
the Rhone about which he had often read.4 But we are not induced 
to admire the accuracy of his observation when we read that the Durance 
flows on the Italian side of the Alps.5 As he waited for Ursicinus to 
be relieved after Silvanus’ fall, Ammianus spent a considerable time 
in studying the history and manners of the Gauls. He even read some 
inscriptions which he believed would throw light on the origins of 
the race,° and he came to appreciate the achievements of the country 
before Caesar’s conquest.? He was impressed by the tall, quarrelsome 
Gauls, and although their loud voices and heavy drinking terrified him, 
he could not fail to admire their cleanliness, their neatness of dress, 
and their willingness to serve in the armies—‘none of them ever cuts 
off his thumb in dread of martial service, as is done in Italy’. In this 
last point his observation was again at fault, for only a few years later 
Valentinian had to address a law to the Praetorian Prefect of Gaul 
enacting that anyone found cutting off his fingers to avoid military 
service should be burnt alive and his master punished for not pre- 
venting him.’ In the course of his studies he discovered what it is to 
fight with a Gallic woman ‘when her neck swells out and she gnashes 
her teeth, and when she brandishes her enormous snow-white arms 
and begins to kick and deal blows with her fists like the shots of a 
catapult’. In what manner he found this out he omits to say.? 

In the early summer of 356, when at Rheims—Ursicinus being now 
superseded by Marcellus—Ammiarius was interested to see for the first 
time a young man of about his own age who was to make as great an 
impression on his contemporaries as any other figure of antiquity. This 
was the newly appointed Caesar Julian, then about twenty-five years 
old. At Rheims he discussed the situation on the frontier with Mar- 
cellus and Ursicinus, and we may be sure that in the intervals of these 
suspicious and angry conversations, Ammianus had many opportuni- 
ties of seeing and possibly even of exchanging an occasional word with 
him—although, as Biidinger (p. 26) remarks, if he had been on speaking 
terms with Juliae he would scarcely have omitted to say so in his 
history. Atan; rate, he and Ursicinus remained in the Caesar’s vicinity 


I 
XV, 4, 3- ? xv, 10, 4 ff. 3 XV, 4, 5. 
4 Xv, 11, 16. 
5 xv, 10, 11. For another error see Mommsen, Ges. Schr. vl, p. 402. 
; XV, 9, 6. 7 xv, 9, 8. 


XV, 12, 3; CTA, vu, 13, § (3682, 370°, 373 ?). 
9 xv, 12, 1. If Gelenius is right in reading vidimus in xv, 11, 11, he visited 
Besangon and Augst. 
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during the first campaign on the German frontier, but in what exact 
capacity they were serving we do not know.’ Ammianus heard with 
relish of the enormous slaughter and devastation caused by Julian 
among the Germans, and he takes no pains to conceal in his history 
his delight at it.7 As the summer wore on and Ammianus got to know 
more about Julian, his admiration for him increased until eventually 
he came to consider him the greatest Roman of his times. True, he did 
not think very much of his hero’s ability to learn Latin, the language 
of the army, which he himself was acquiring with such astonishing 
capacity for a foreigner.3 But the extraordinary asceticism of Julian’s 
life could not but win the highest regard of this untypical Antiochene. 

Whatever his position, Ursicinus was glad to receive his recall to 
the court, which was then at Sirmium, in the summer of 357. When he 
arrived, he and his staff entered into long conversations with officials 
of the government and with the Emperor himself on the exact position 
on the Eastern frontier, a subject on which his long experience on the 
Euphrates had made him an expert. Eventually, he was sent back to 
the East to his old position of Commander-in-chief. His higher staff 
officers were given field commands; the younger men, and among them 
Ammianus, were to be in personal attendance on Ursicinus and were 
to be ready to carry out at short notice any special commissions he 
might give them.’ A series of changes in the policy of the central 
government led to the recall of Ursicinus from Samosata almost as 
soon as the Persians began offensive measures in the spring of 359. 
Ursicinus and his officers crossed the great barrier of the Taurus 
mountains, traversed Asia Minor, and had arrived at the river Hebrus 
in Thrace when they were perplexed and irritated to receive a peremp- 
tory command to return to Mesopotamia with the utmost despatch 
and meet the Persian attack which had at last been launched; Ursicinus, 
however, was to serve only as second-in-command to the officer who 
had just been sent out to replace him. He was baffled by this peculiar 
and (to him and Ammianus) inexplicable vacillation in their orders, 
but after lingering in Thrace for some time wondering vainly what 
might be the reason for it, they set out on the road which they had 
just traversed.5 


* See p. 46 below. 

2 For his hatred of the Germanic tribes see Ensslin, pp. 30-3. The most striking 
phrase is xxx1, 8, 9, barbari velut diffractis caveis bestiae. Ensslin, p. 33, notes 
that he uses the word darbari almost exclusively of Germans, never of the 
Persians. 

3 XVI, 5, 7. 4 XVI, 10, 21. 


5 xvi, 6, 1-7. 
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As soon as they arrived on the frontier, they made straight for the 
vital city of Nisibis to prevent its being surprised by the enemy. They 
had just time to set defensive measures on foot and to leave for Amida 
before the Persians arrived. As they galloped away from the city 
Ammianus noticed the clouds of smoke and the glittering fires on the 
horizon which marked the arrival of the first Persian skirmishers to 
break across the Tigris. About two miles from the city gates the sight 
of a small boy crying in the middle of the highway brought them to a 
stop. He was about eight years old and said that he was the son of a 
nobly born citizen. His mother, maddened by fear of the approaching 
enemy, had had to abandon him to his fate in her flight to the protection 
of the city walls. Ursicinus was touched by the child’s plight, and 
turning to Ammianus asked him to bring the boy back to the city. 
Ammianus set him on his horse before him, and galloped as hard as 
he could back to Nisibis within sight of wandering bands of the Persians. 
Terrified at the thought of being shut up in the city, he merely set the 
boy down inside a postern gate which he chanced to find half open, 
and turned back to rejoin his friends. As he flew along, he saw before 
him a tribune whom he recognized as one Abdigildus attended by a 
slave, both closely pursued by some enemy horsemen. The slave was 
caught as Ammianus approached, and as he galloped past he heard 
him say in answer to his captors’ questions that Ursicinus had been 
appointed commander on the frontier and was now making for Mt 
Izala. Waiting only to cut him down, the Persians sprang to their 
horses and rode hotly after Ammianus, whose life depended on the 
excellence of the horse which enabled him gradually to draw away 
from them. (He has elsewhere a personal observation on the fine horses 
of Media.)’ After some hard riding he reached a weak outpost called 
Amudis where he was dismayed to find Ursicinus and his party resting 
with their horses turned out to graze. As he dashed towards them in 
the twilight, he entwined his arm in his cloak and waved it to and fro 
above his head. They recognized the usual signal for the approach of 
the enemy, and leaped on their horses as Ammianus came up, his own 
mount now growing tired and only staying the pace with difficulty. 
The approach of night offered them no prospect of relief although the 
Persians were now some miles behind; for the moon was full and they 
were in the middle of a wide plain covered with short grass and without 
even a shrub to provide cover. They hit upon a cunning plan which 
may have been used by many a hard-pressed Roman during the long 
centuries of skirmishing in Mesopotamia. They securely tied a lighted 


* XXIII, 6, 30. 
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lantern to one of their pack animals which they drove away to the left, 
while making themselves towards the mountains far to the right. The 
Persians were tricked and followed the light, believing that Ursicinus 
was having a torch carried before him as he went on his leisurely path. 
Had it not been for this stratagem, Ammianus tells us, the whole 
Roman staff would have fallen into the hands of the Persians." 

After some further adventures, they arrived at Amida and Ammianus 
was called upon to carry out one of those special commissions which 
he and his fellow-officers of his own age had been instructed to fulfil 
should Ursicinus require it. The Satrap of Corduene, as we have 
mentioned, was well disposed to the Romans although subject to the 
Persian king, and had been a friend of Ammianus at Antioch. As his 
dominions lay close to the line of march of the chief Persian forces, 
Ursicinus sent Ammianus to him with an experienced centurion to find 
out what he could about the enemy’s dispositions, plans, and numbers. 
The sequel can best be described in the historian’s own words: 


I reached him over pathless mountains and narrow, precipitous ravines. 
When he saw and recognized me, he gave me a warm welcome and I told 
him privately the reason for my visit. Supplying me with an expert guide 
who could keep a secret, he sent me to some exceedingly high cliffs a great 
distance away, from which a sharp eyesight could detect even the most 
minute object as far away as the fiftieth milestone. We waited there for two 
whole days, and when the third dawn broke we saw the whole sweep of land 
beneath us, which we Greeks call the ‘horizon’, filled with innumerable 
marching columns and the king at their head glittering brightly in his purple 
robe. Close at his left-hand side went Grumbates, the king of the Chionitae, 
a man of but moderate dignity” and with shrivelled limbs, but with a peculiar 
greatness of soul and ennobled with the glory of many victories. On his 
right was the king of the Albani of similar rank and vast honour. Behind 
these came several leaders of great authority and power, and they were 
followed by the host of all ranks, the very pick of the neighbouring nations 
trained by daily practice to endure hardship. How long will fabled Greece 
tell us of the Thracian town of Doriscus and the armies reviewed in enclo- 
sures, column by column? I am too cautious, or (to tell the truth) I am afraid, 
to exaggerate beyond what irrefragable evidence proves. When the kings 
had passed Nineveh, a huge city of Adiabene, and had found the entrails 
propitious when they sacrificed on the middle of the Anzaba bridge, they 
crossed over gladly. I conjectured that all the rest of the throng could 
scarcely cross within three days, and returning quickly to the Satrap I was 
rested and refreshed by his hospitable care. From there I returned by 
equally lonely and desert places more rapidly than could have been hoped, 
for the great consolation of Necessity was leading me.3 


™ xvi, 6, 8-15. * nobilitate, Mommsen. 3 xvii, 6, 21 ff. 
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Ammianus has been taken sharply to task for seeing Persians sacri- 
ficing on the Anzaba bridge (which their religion would not have 
allowed them to do), especially at a distance of fifty miles. Biidinger 
(p. 28) goes so far as to call the whole narrative a Phantasiestiick, and 
he manages somehow to lay the blame on the centurion who accom- 
panied the historian! But Ursicinus was satisfied with the report of 
his officer, and ordered the whole district to be burnt so as to delay 
the Persian advance. Ammianus watched the fires consume the great 
grain fields for miles around and destroy all the animals, especially 
the Hans, which could not escape. He soon observed that in all this 
district between the Tigris and the Euphrates not a living thing, not 
even a green stalk, could be seen. The Persians were compelled to turn 
northwards, and Ammianus and his companions hastened towards 
Samosata to break down the bridges at Zeugma and Capersana. But 
as they rode through the twilight a force of no less than twenty thousand 
Persians managed to throw an ambush across their road owing to the 
negligence and timidity of the Illyrian troops who were supposed to 
be guarding it. The glint of a shield in the half-light betrayed their 
presence to the Romans and an alarmed shout was raised that the 
enemy.were upon them. Half an hour’s confused and desultory fighting 
ensued until the report that the Persians had succeeded in getting some 
of their forces round to the rear of the Romans sent each man flying 
for his life. Some jumped over the steep cliffs into the Tigris and were 
drowned in their heavy armour. More were cut down by the enemy. 
Others made for the distant foothills of Mt Taurus. Ursicinus* was 
surrounded, but a good horse swept him through the Persian ranks to 
safety. Ammianus had become separated from him in the wild con- 
fusion and found himself in the company of one of his fellow-officers 
called Verennianus who had been his companion in Gaul.? Verennianus 
had had an arrow shot through his thigh, and as Ammianus was trying 
to pull it out, he noticed the Persians closing in on him from all sides. 
With a certain vagueness of expression he tells us, ‘I made for the city 
[of Amida] at breathless speed’—so that we need not overestimate 
Verennianus’s chances of survival: we never hear of him again. 

Amida was situated on a high hill and could be approached only by 
one steep and narrow path. A tremendous throng of fleeing peasants 
with their families, flocks, and all the possessions they could carry, 
intermingled with the beaten soldiers and some pursuing Persians, 
were jammed in hopeless confusion on this narrow track. The artillery 


* Biidinger, p. 29, blunders in thinking that Sabinianus is the leader in question. 
* XV, 5, 22. 
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on the city walls gave them some protection, but Ammianus noticed 
that the struggling and frightened mass about him was so tightly 
packed that the dead were held upright by the press. He saw a soldier 
with his head almost split in two by the blow of a sword remain on 
his feet as if he were still alive. All night they advanced slowly up 
the path, and in the early hours of the morning Ammianus struggled 
through the. gate into the city.’ 

The description of the siege of Amida, to which Ammianus devotes 
most of his nineteenth book, forms one of the finest narratives in 
ancient literature. His own high rank gave him a seat at the delibera- 
tions of the commanders,” and week by week he watched the be- 
leaguered city endure the terrors of plague, the toil of constantly 
watching on the walls, the resultant lack of sleep, the hopelessness of 
tending the wounded or even of burying the dead. All the time the 
entire Persian army was launching incessant and extremely heavy 
attacks on the defenders. Ammianus himself helped to plan a counter- 
attack carried out at night with little success by two Gallic legions. 
Atan estimated cost of 30,000 men (see p. 20 n. 4) the Persians succeeded 
in breaking into the city on the morning of the seventy-second day of 
their attack. All day long until nightfall the Romans fought with 
bitterness and despair from street to street. Ammianus tells us that 
while they fought, he and two others hid in a secluded part of the city, 
and when night fell escaped through an unguarded postern gate. Aided 
by his expert knowledge of the desert, they made their way on foot 
through the darkness to a post-house situated at the tenth milestone 
from the stormed and burning city. After a short rest until daybreak, 
the two companions were eager to push on, “but I’, he says, ‘was now 
overcome with excessive walking, to which as a gentleman I was not 
accustomed’.3 He was soon rescued from his dilemma. A military 
groom had tried to escape from Amida on an unsaddled horse, and to 
secure himself had tied the rein tightly to his left wrist. As he galloped 
away he was thrown from the horse, and, unable to free his hand, was 
dragged across the desert by the terrified animal until he was torn 
limb from limb. The horse was soon tired out, and as day broke 
walked up to the post-house where the three Romans were anxiously 
awaiting deliverance. Cutting free its unpleasant burden, Ammianus 
was soon riding on his way with the other two walking at his side. 


* xvul, 8. 

2 Cp. nos, nobis, xx, 6, 5; 7, 6 From x1x, 9, 2, it would seem that the 
protectores were among the junior officers on Aelianus’ staff. 

3 xIXx, 8, 6, incedendi nimietate iam superarer ut insuetus ingenuus. 
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As the sun rose higher they began to be tormented by thirst, and for 
a long time hunted about for a well. When they found one it turned 
out to be very deep and the rope was missing. They hurriedly tore up 
their linen clothing into strips so as to form a rope, and, taking a cap 
which one of them had worn under his helmet, tied it to their improvised 
rope and lowered it into the water. They quenched their thirst by 
squeezing the wet cap on to their lips. They were thus enabled to reach 
the Euphrates, which they hoped to cross by the boats usually kept 
at that point. But as they crouched by the river bank looking for them, 
they were horrified to see a scattered band of Roman cavalry gallop 
across the sky-line hotly pursued by a great throng of Persians. 
Waiting in terror until these were out*of sight, they abandoned their 
plan of searching for a boat,.and made their way in fear through the 
woods and thickets to the mountains, and eventually arrived at the 
town of Melitene in Lesser Armenia. They found that Ursicinus had 
arrived there just before them and was now about to leave. In his 
company Ammianus set out and arrived safely at Antioch, which he 
had never expected to see again.' The other protectores who had fought 
in Amida were taken prisoner and were brought off to Persia post 
terga vinctis manibus.” 

The commission which inquired into the fall of Amida succeeded 
in bringing about the dismissal of Ursicinus for its own political ends, 
and we do not find Ammianus on the staff of his successor Agilo. His 
biographers therefore assume that he now retired into private life,3 
but if this is the case, we cannot explain how he came to be on Julian’s 
Persian expedition in 363, unless we are to believe Klein’s unlikely 
theory (p. 9) that he served in 363 merely out of admiration for the 
Emperor. Ammianus found many faults in Julian’s character, as we 
shall see, and nothing less than idolatry would have brought him into 
the Mesopotamian desert again. Furthermore, soldiers do not usually 
leave and rejoin armies when the whim takes them. Moreover, in his 
narrative of the campaign, Ammianus suddenly begins to use the first 
person when recounting the army’s departure from Cercusium.4 This 
can best be explained if we suppose that he joined the expedition there, 
and this view is supported by a certain confusion in his account of 
the campaign at this point: he had to connect his own notes of what 
happened subsequently with the information given to him by ac- 
quaintances who had been with Julian on the journey from Antioch 


7 a 
XIX, 8. XIX, 9, 2. 


3 E.g. Klein, p. 6; Seeck, P.-W. 1, 1846; cp. Ensslin, p. 4. 
4 XXIII, 5, 7. 
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to Cercusium (see p. 29). The belief that he was still in the army from 
359 to 363 is perhaps supported by Libanius’s mention of a certain 
Ammianus, aotpatiatns, ina letter probably dating from 360.! Whether 
the Ammianus of the letter is the historian or not has long been a matter 
of dispute, but the description certainly suits him, and Seeck alone? still 
refuses the identification. I assume then that Ammianus wasstill onactive 
service in the interval between his escape from Amida in 359 and his 
reappearance on Julian’s Persian expedition. He joined the main force 
of Julian’s army at Cercusium where certain subsidiary elements had 
been ordered to assemble when the Emperor was still at Antioch, as 
may be assumed from xxi11, 2, 2, nondum adulto vere, missa per militares 
numeros expeditionali tessera cunctos transire iussit Eufraten. 3, quo 
conperto omnes evolant ex hibernis, transmissique (ut textus docebat scrip- 
torum) disperst per stationes varias, adventum principis expectabant. There 
is probably no contradiction between this passage and section 7 below, 
unde [Hierapolis] contractis copiis omnibus Mesopotamiam propere signa 
commovit ut...inprovisus Assyrios occuparet. The reference in copitis 
omnibus is simply to all the troops Julian had with him and in his 
immediate vicinity, such as the Scythian auxiliaries. The expression 
is, of course, careless, and Ammianus seems not to have been very 
clear as to Julian’s dispositions. This suits our theory; for Ammianus’ 
presence at or near the isolated post of Cercusium would have made it 
difficult for him to learn exactly what was going on elsewhere. (As 
a parallel to the obscurity, we may recall the accidental deaths of the 
soldiers at Batnae repeated in the History at Hierapolis.) Granting 
then that Ammianus was in the army from 359 to 363, it is probable 
that he served under Constantius in the autumn of 360 at Bezabde, 
the fortunes of which he describes so fully in Book xx. Conversely, 
the full and detailed description of the operations at Bezabde supports 
the view that Ammianus was an eyewitness, and hence was still in 
the army. 

It has been attractively suggested that he served as an artillery 
officer on Julian’s great march in 363.3 At any rate, he shared all the 
vicissitudes of the army, from the confidence and exhilaration of the 
outset to the famine and anguish of the return. There is much evidence 
in his work of his acute observation of the many incidents of the 


' Ep. 233, Tetra 88 vps xpnuctav Katappovely dveu Ta&v wm” guoG ToAAGxis elpn- 
pévev & ta ypdunoTa pépoov, &5 Uird yey To oxraTos els oTpaTIWTAS, md 88 tdév Epyoov 
els piAoadqous tyyéypatrrat tov Laxpdtnv ev pésois piunoduevos KépSeoiv, & Kadds "Auptavds, 

* Die Briefe des Libanius, p. 58. 

3 By Mackail, p. 162. Mommsen, Ges. Schr. vil, p. 428, actually doubted whether 
he served with Julian at all. 
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campaign;* and he augmented his book-learning with a special study 
of the manners and customs of the Persians, of which he gives a con- 
siderable account.” It is not surprising to find that for the most part 
this curialis confines himself to a discussion of the upper classes; in 
fact, however, he hated them bitterly and was even shocked at their 
treatment of the lower classes.3 It is interesting to note that he even 
found time to pay some attention to Persian art, just as, later on, the 
buildings of Egypt and Rome were to make a deep impression on him.5 
He also allows himself to express hjs admiration of the beauty. of 
Persian women.® Gibbon? suggested that Ammianus himself was the 
honoratior aliquis miles who urgéd the Praetorian Prefect Salutius to 
take at least temporary command of the weary army after Julian’s death.* 
Cart (p. 19) objects that the historian would not have concealed this if 
it were the case, as he is always anxious enough to record his own doings. 
But it may well have been dangerous when Ammianus was writing to 
acquire the reputation of one who had all but advocated the election of 
another pagan Emperor to follow Julian, for this is what the proposal, if 
carried into effect, might well have amounted to. A more serious 
objection is, I think, that the historian was scarcely of high enough rank 
to have been in Julian’s tent at the time. Yet it is difficult to avoid 
the impression that in this phrase Ammianus is shielding someone— 
doubtless a friend—from the imputation just suggested. 

When he reached his native Antioch after the failure of the Persian 
expedition and the death of Julian, Ammianus seems definitely to have 
renounced army life. If, indeed, the corrupt passage XXVIII, 4, 20, 
sigut vetus in conmilitio principis recens digressus « fue)rit in {otium), etc., 
refers to Ammianus himself, as similar passages do, recens would seem 
to indicate that he had stayed on in the army for the usual term of 
twenty-five years, i.e., until 378, the year with which he stops his 
history; but obviously nothing can be built on such evidence. Neither 
is there any reason to believe that for the next sixteen years at Antioch 

* E.g. XXIV, 2, §3 4, 1§; XXV, I, I, etc. For a tribute to his accurate ren- 
dering of the place-names of the Semitic East, see Streck, P.-W. vim, 2517, 
s.v. ‘Hucumbra’. 

* xxl, 6, 79 ff. 

3 Ibid. 80, 83. The only objects which Ammianus likes less than Persians 
are elephants, x1x, 2, 3; 7, 6; XXIV, 6, 8; xxv, 1, 14 f., and many other places. 

4 XxIV, 6, 3. 

5 Egypt, p. 13 below; Rome, xvi, 10, 13 ff., especially ad Traiani forum... 


singularem sub omni caelo structuram, ut opinamur, etiam numinum adsensione 
mirabilem. 


6 xx1Vv, 4, 27. 7 Decline and Fall, ch. 24 n. 104. 
XXV, 5, 3- 
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he rose to high office in the civil administration under Valens, as 
Gimazane (pp. 46-52) suggested, but what exactly he was doing we 
have no means of knowing. It may be that he attempted to practise 
at the bar, but, if so, he met with little success. He certainly developed 
a profound hatred of all lawyers and their works, for he devotes a 
chapter of his history to an account of their ignorance and corruption, 
from which, he says, he had himself suffered. 

It was apparently during this period that he undertook a journey 
to Egypt for some unspecified reason. He was impressed by the vigorous 
intellectual life which still managed to survive at Alexandria, although 
on a reduced scale as compared with previous times. Afterwards, 
when he came to write his history, he was able to include a long descrip- 
tion of Egypt based on his own observations.3 He included Thebes 
in his tour, and there again, as in Persia, the art and architecture in- 
terested him not least, particularly the obelisks at Thebes; and he had 
studied works, including that of a certain Hermapion, on hieroglyphics.* 
He did not fail to be impressed by the pyramids,5 but he disliked the 
people only less than the Persians, finding them quarrelsome, litigious, 
riotous, and glorying in not paying either their debts or their taxes.® 

He also travelled to Greece not long after the great under-sea earth- 
quake of 21 July 366, and saw a Laconian ship which had been hurled 
two miles inland by an enormous tidal wave at Motho.? In 371 he was 
back in Antioch and witnessed the trials in which so many men were 
put to death on charges of practising magic*and of treason—an 
experience which left a deep and bitter impression on his mind. Most 
of those who suffered were of his own class and were perhaps personally 
known to him—this was certainly the case with Hypatius® who was 
involved in the trials but was acquitted, and is found living in Antioch 
in 378.9 Indeed, Ammianus uses one phrase which would seem to 
imply that he himself stood in some danger for a while.’° 

All the time he was at Antioch he was reading widely on history, 
geography, and science, linking up his own knowledge of the world, 
of which he had so much, with the best available descriptions and 
discoveries to be found in ancient or contemporary authorities. He 

’ xxx, 4; Libanius, Zp. 1063, 2. 7 xx, 16, 15 ff. 

3 Ina lost book, cp. xxu, 15, 1; that in xxu, 15 f. is based on written authori- 
ties, but even it contains some observations of his own, &8: XXII, 15, 243 16, 14. 

4 xvil, 4, 6, 17. 5 XxH, 15, 28. XXII, 6, 1; 11, 4; 16, 23. 

7 XXVI, 10, 19. 8 See p. 16 below. 

9 xxIXx, 1, 24 ff.; 2, 16; Libanius, Or. 1, 179-81; Greg. Naz. Ep. 96. 

1 XXIX, 2, 4, omnes ea tempestate velut in Cimmeriis tenebris reptabamus, where 
the first person surely includes Ammianus himself. 
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had an extraordinary passion to be well read, and in his history he 
tends rather too often to judge a man’s worth by the extent of his 
reading.’ Not the least of his complaints against the lawyers of Antioch 
is that when the name of a classical author is mentioned in their hearing, 
they think it is a foreign name for some fish or other titbit.* He was 
finally wearied by Antioch, and when he decided to write his great 
history he made up his mind to do so at Rome itself, a city for which 
he had the utmost veneration.3 So some time after 378 he set out for 
the ancient capital, and as he travelled by the overland route his 
observation helped him to enrich his chapters on Thrace in a variety 
of ways.4 For instance, he visited the scene of one of the lesser en- 
counters which preceded the great battle of Adrianople and saw the 
ground still covered with the white bones of the slain.5 There is no 
evidence, however, that he actually saw the field of Adrianople itself.® 

I have tried elsewhere to sketch the character of Ammianus when 
he arrived at Rome.7 Here it will be sufficient to say that when one 
of the capital’s innumerable famines broke out in 383, he and all 
other foreigners were expelled until the shortage was over.® This left 
him with a bitter hostility to several Roman aristocratic families, and 
particularly to the Anicii, one of whose members had as City Prefect 
mismanaged the supply situation,? and had then given the expulsion 
order, making an exception of three thousand dancing girls with their 
choruses and teachers. He speaks with vast distaste of the grotesque 
wealth of these nobles scattered over all the provinces of the Empire, 
whether justly acquired or not, as he says, non iudiciolt est nostri.‘ 
But even apart from the Anicii, he was greatly disappointed with most 
of the Roman nobility,’’ whose idle life, divorced from the realities and 
hardships endured by the rest of the inhabitants of the Empire, stimu- 
lated him into writing some satire which in depth of feeling would 
almost bear comparison with Juvenal himself. This, by the way, is a 
comparison which Ammianus would profoundly deplore, for, although 


* Cp. xiv, 6, 1 (Orfitus); xvi, 7, 5 (Eutherius); xxx, 4, 2 (Modestus), etc. 
Full list in Ensslin, pp. 38 f. 

> XXX, 4, 17. 3 Cp. Ensslin, p. 26. 4 xxi, 8, 1; XXVI, 4, 2. 

5 XXXI, 7, 16. 

® He may have visited Euripides’ tomb at Arethusa; cp. xxv, 4, 8, visitur. 

7 Greece and Rome, X1, no. 33, 1942, pp. 130—4. 

8 xrv, 6, 193 XXVIII, 4, 32; Symmachus, Ep. 11, 7; Seeck, Untergang, V, p. 496. 
But see J. Palanque, ‘Famines 4 Rome a la fin du IVe siécle’, Revue des études 
anciennes, XXXII, 1931, Pp. 346-56. 

9 Ambrose, de off. min. 111, 45, 49; Migne, PLZ, xvi, 158, 160. 

© XVI, 8, 133 XXVII, I1, 13 cp. XIV, 6, Io. 

*" In xIv,-6, 7 paucorum is probably due to his patriotism; cp. § 18. 
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he sometimes imitates him,’ he considered Juvenal a trivial and worth- 
less writer—perhaps’he was not altogether attracted by the thought 
that he was himself a part of the Syrian Orontes which had flowed 
into the Tiber!? Not least mortifying for him was his social position. 
Many of the Roman aristocrats refused to accept him with the respect 
which he considered due to one who had the rank of perfectissimus, 
earned by his service with the protectores. Indeed, from one passage 
it would appear that he was sometimes rated merely as a higher type 
of cliens.3 

For all that, he often speaks of the Senatorial class in general in 
terms of awe and reverence, as, for example, in xvI, 10, 5, senatus officia, 
reverendasque patriciae stirpis effigies, ore sereno contemplans (Con- 
stantius), non ut Cineas ille Pyrri legatus, in unum coactam multitudinem 
regum, sed asylum mundi totius adesse existimabat, or in XXI, 10, 7 
(when Julian’s letter was read to the Senate), eminuit nobilitatis cum 
speciosa fiducia benignitas grata (cp. XXII, 7, 6, etc.). And so, the fact 
that men are humbly born means sometimes that he condemns them 
without more ado;‘ and we have already noticed his lack of sympathy 
with the rank and file of the army (p. 3 above). Bearing in mind the 
times in which he lived and the social class to which he belonged, we 
are scarcely surprised to find that this contempt for the lower classes 
has not been without its direct effect on his history. In one passage 
he states quite bluntly and as a fact with which his readers will certainly 
not disagree, non omnia narratu sunt digna quae per squalidas transiere 
personas.5 And in the preface to Book xxv he states quite emphatically 
that he is not going to tell guam ob causam gregarii milites coerctti 
sunt apud signa. The deplorable effect which this attitude has exercised 
upon his history will be indicated in our final chapter.® 

There were men, however, of the Senatorial class who interested 
themselves in his work and won his deep regard. One of these was 
Symmachus, whom some scholars believe to have addressed an extant 
letter to Ammianus.7? He admires Praetextatus® and the City Pre- 


* Cp. xxv, 3, 5 with Juv. 11, 107; XXVIII, 4, 24 with vi, 581; XXIx, 2, 18 
with vi, 221, etc. 

2 XXVIII, 4, 14; Juvenal, m1, 62. 3 xv, 6, 12 ff. 

4 See xIv, 1, 6; XXVII, 3, 43 XXIX, 2, 15 3, 7: 

5 XXVIII, I, 15. 

6 The facts (a) that he was not socially acceptable to a considerable section 
of the Roman upper class, and (4) that he has nothing but contempt for the lower 
classes, can best be explained by the assumption (see p. 2) that he was himself 
a member of the curial class. 

7 See p. 18 below; xx1, 12, 243 XXVH, 3, 3 f.; Symmachus, Ep. 1x, 110. 
3 xxvil, 9, 8. 
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fect of 374, Eupraxius, a friend of the curiales,’ and he has a good 
opinion of his fellow-historians Aurelius Victor and Eutropius. He 
had also contacts with several friends of Constantius and Julian,* 
among whom we can certainly count Hypatius, the brother-in-law 
of Constantius and Prefect of Rome in 379 and of Italy in 382-3, a 
Christian to whom Gregory of Nazianzus addressed a letter.3 It is 
generally assumed that he was on terms of intimate friendship with 
such men as these, but of this I see little evidence and would prefer 
to believe that his relations with them were somewhat more remote, 
save perhaps in the case of Hypatius, who had resided for many years 
in Antioch.* 

An anecdote which he himself relates of the elder Symmachus illus- 
trates the type of person whom he was cultivating at Rome. A beautiful 
house which this Symmachus owned across the Tiber was burnt down’ 
by the Roman populace because of a report (spread by a vilis quidam 
plebeius) that Symmachus had said that he would sooner use his wine 
to extinguish his lime-kilns than sell it at the price the people hoped 
for.5 Ammianus stoutly denies that his friend’s father had said any such 
thing; but whether true or not, the fact that such a rumour could 
circulate at all shows the haughty and oppressive attitude expected 
of Symmachus. 

Although he did his best to identify himself with the Romgn out- 
look and character, there are several indications in his work that he 
was still fundamentally a Greek. For instance, Gimazane (p. 55 n. 4) 
has well pointed out that his criticism of Gallus Caesar® for liking the 
sports of the amphitheatre marks him out as being no Roman—at the 
very time he was writing, Symmachus was doing his utmost'to procure 
slaves for the circus games. But it is his use of the Latin language that 
gives him away most of all. No doubt he had come to Rome in the 
first place partly so as to have the very best opportunity of improving 
his knowledge of the language in which he intended to write. For 
what he had learned in the army was of course conversational Latin, 
which had at this time little in common with the language as used in 
literary works. In fact, he was never able to exclude the words and 
idioms which he had for so many years employed daily during his 
military career. Not only that, but although it is patent that he took 
tremendous pains to perfect his knowledge of the language, he never 


* XXVII, 6, 143 XXVIII, I, 25. 


XX, §, 10; XXI, 14, 2; XXV, 2, 3, etc. 
3 XXIX, 2, 16, noster Hypatius, etc.; Greg. Naz. Ep. 96. 
4 See p. 13 above. 5 XXVII, 3, 4 ® xIVv, 7, 3. 
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succeeded in mastering it completely. With intense effort he hammered 
out a clumsy but vigorous and resounding style of his own, but even 
his fondest admirers could scarcely accuse it of being beautiful. His 
native Greek shines through it on every page, and he often finds it 
necessary to fall back on the use of Greek words to make his meaning 
clear, although it is noteworthy that in the last four books he does not 
use any Greek at all.? 

It was at Rome then that Ammianus wrote his history of the Empire 
from the reign of Nerva to the battle of Adrianople in 378, and there 
can be no doubt that his intention was to continue the Annals and 
Histories of Tacitus.” He wrote for Romans,}3 as is shown by his choice 
of Latin and by other points of which we may notice one. Although 
Constantinople was in law the equal of Rome and was certainly not 
inferior in interest to one who came from the East, it is only men- 
tioned by Ammianus when the course of events leads him to it. On 
the other hand, he includes a continuous account of the internal history 
of Rome, sometimes treating it year by year in separate chapters, 
sometimes combining the events of several years into one chapter. 
Although he gives nothing like a full list of consuls, Praetorian Pre- 
fects, much less City Prefects of Constantinople, yet the City Prefects 
of Rome appear in such great numbers that we may be pardoned for 
thinking that he aimed at giving a full list of them: he even lists Pre- 
fectures in which he expressly says that nothing worth recording took 
place.4 

As the work progressed, he gave recitations of parts of it which 
were widely attended and won him great applause and some carping 
criticism. The interest taken in his work is merely an indication of 
the vast pagan literary activity going on in Rome at the time. Apart 
from Symmachus’ own works, the great revision of Livy was being 
carried out under his auspices and those of the Nicomachi; and Virius 
Nicomachus Flavianus had published his history. Servius was an- 
notating Virgil and Donatus had not long finished his work on Terence. 
Aurelius Victor was City Prefect and Eutropius was still alive. Macro- 
bius was writing and a young poet named Claudian was soon to come 


before the public eye. 


™ See xiv, 11, 18; XVII, 6, 22; several examples in xx, 3, 4, 9-11, and so on. 
Greek words in Latin letters, xIx, 4, 7, pandemos, epidemos, loemodes. Seeck, 
Hermes, XL, 1906, p. 537, is very rash to argue that the use of Cyrinus for Quirinus 
in xxl, 3, 7 implies the use of a Greek source at this point by Ammianus. 

7 XXXI, 16, 9. 3 xIVv, 6, 2, etc. 

4 xvi, 11, 5. I am indebted here to Seeck, Hermes, Xv11I, 1883, p. 289. 
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The fame which Ammianus acquired was quickly carried to his 
friends at Antioch, and we have a letter to him from Libanius con- 
gratulating him on his success late in the year 392." From this it is 
clear that a considerable part of the work had been published by that 
year. In Book xxul, 16, 12 he mentions the Serapeum as still standing 
in Alexandria although it was burnt down in 391, and it is not likely 
that the news of its destruction took long to reach Rome.” Again, in 
Book xxi, ro, 6 he mentions the City Prefecture of Aurelius Victor 
the historian who held that office in 389, so that Books xxI-XXII were 
written between 389 and 392. As Book xxv is obviously the end of 
an instalment, we may safely conclude that the part of the work 
published when Libanius wrote his letter of congratulation in 392 con- 
sisted of Books 1—-xxv and that Books xxviI—xxx1 were published after 
that year. 

Although, as we shall see later (p. 117 below), Books xxvI—xxxI 
can scarcely have been published before September 394, we do not 
know when exactly the work was finished. It was certainly completed 
before 397 when the Senate declared Gildo a hostis publicus, which 
Ammianus would surely have referred to in xxx, 5, 6, 21, 24, if he 
had known of it. It has also been argued that Ammianus reached the 
end of his work only after the death of Theodosius in 395; for in 
XXIX, 6, 15 he mentions Theodosius as princeps postea perspectissimus. 
But if Theodosius had still been alive when he was writing, it is argued, 
he would have said nunc princeps noster3 But the argument is thin, 
to say the least of it. An ingenious theory has been put forward by 
Ensslin (p. 9). He notes that the letter of Symmachus believed to have 
been written to Ammianus has survived without Ammianus’ name. 
Now the collection of Symmachus’ letters was specially edited for 
Christian readers, and those addressed to Maximus, Eugenius and their 
supporters were published without the names of those to whom they 
were written. As that to Ammianus (if it is to him) is also published 
thus, Ensslin suggests that he was among Eugenius’ adherents, a fact 
which would not be surprising in a friend of Symmachus, and would 
explain the coolness of the references to the Emperor Theodosius—he 
merely gives him, as Gimazane (p. 124) says, ‘une fois ou deux un éloge 
banal, indispensable’. Until the beginning of 394 Eugenius sought a 

* Ep. 1063 with Seeck, Die Briefe des Libanius, pp. 202, 463. 

* Seeck, Hermes, x11, 1906, p. 535 n. 1, and Untergang, v, p. 534, curiously 
thought that the news took several years to arrive, although writing in 1894 in 


P.-W. 1, 1847, he considered that Ammianus could not have remained long in 
ignorance of it. 


3 So Cart, p. 49, followed by others. * Peter, 11, p. 34. 
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reconciliation with Theodosius, and the two years 392—4 would provide 
an excellent setting for the composition of Books xxvi-xxxI. But 
clearly this theory is extremely hypothetical,’ and it is better to con- 
sider our glimpse of Ammianus about to complete his history in 392 
as the end of our knowledge of him. 

Despite the popularity of his work among upper and middle class 
Roman circles when it was in process of publication, the history soon 
fell into neglect and is rarely heard of later. It is only once men- 
tioned by name subsequently—by Priscian, who writes, ut ‘indulsi 
indulsum’ vel ‘indultum’, unde Marcellinus rerum gestarum xiiii.> The 
fact that he quotes from the beginning of the history as now extant 
has tempted some scholars to incline to the view that Books 1-x1I 
had already been lost in his day (early sixth century). Cassiodorus, 
however, made use of the work in that same century, and exhibits the 
influence both of its subject-matter and of its style.3. From Cassiodorus’ 
use of it and Priscian’s citation we may posit a considerable popularity 
for the work of Ammianus until the sixth century.4 How the work 
managed to survive the Middle Ages we can only conjecture; Sandys 
observes that ‘the survival of certain of the Latin Classics was due to 
their local interest’, and goes on to note that Ammianus was preserved 
in Germany. But there is all too little exaggeration in the words of a 
recent writer who says, “No one would maintain that his book, ad- 
mirable as it was, exerted any influence in the centuries that followed’.® 


* It has been rejected by E. Stein, Geschichte des spétrémischen Reiches, Vienna, 
1928, p. 332 n. 1; cp. Baehrens, pp. 83 f. 

? Keil, Gramm. Lat. 1, 487, 1 f. Priscian’s reference is to xIv, 1, 4. 

3 Mommsen, Jordanes, p. xxxiii. 

4 So Mommsen, Ges. Schr. vil, p. 421 n. 3. Seeck, P.-W.1, 1446, s.v. ‘Alexandros’ 
(75), supposes that Ammianus’ work may have been continued in his own life- 
time by Sulpicius Alexander, but there is no evidence for this view. 

5 History of Classical Scholarship, 1, pp. 626 f. 

§ M. L. W. Laistner, Classical Philology, xxxv, 1940, p. 242. For the rather 
hazardous view that Ammianus influenced Olympiodorus of Thebes, see 
Classical Quarterly, Xxxvil (1944), pp. 43-52. E. Patzig, Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 
vi (1897), p. 3283; vi (1898), p. 585; XII (1904), p. 13, gives reasons for 
believing that Ammianus was read by the author of the Salmasian fragments 
sometimes attributed to John of Antioch. 


CHAPTER TWO 
SOURCES 


Ammianus’ extant narrative, as he tells us himself, is based on autopsy 
and on the careful and repeated examination of eyewitnesses: ' utcumque 
potui veritatem scrutari, ea quae videre licuit per aetatem, vel perplexe 
interrogando versatos in medio scire, narravimus ordine casuum exposito 
diversorum. With this we may compare the following:? et quoniam addict 
post cruciabiles poenas vidimus multos, ut in tenebrosis rebus confusione 
cuncta miscente, summatim quia nos penitissima gestorum memoria fugit, 
quae recolere possumus expeditius absolvemus; and again:3 haec super 
Valente dixisse sufficiet, quae vera esse aequalis nobis memoria plene 
testatur. That he jotted down notes from time to time we do not 
require Klein’s pages of argument to convince us; it would have been 
impossible to remember much detail even about events which had 
occurred before his eyes after some thirty or forty years had elapsed. 
At the same time we can scarcely assume that he kept the kind of diary 
which Thucydides painstakingly wrote up. If he had, his chronology 
might have been more accurate, and he would very likely have men- 
tioned the fact when describing his historical method in the first of the 
passages quoted above. 

Sometimes Ammianus reveals the identity of his informants; as, for 
instance, in the case of Discenes, a tribune and notarius, who calculated 
the Persian losses at Amida;* the iunctiores proximi of Constantius and 
of Julian; 5 the duo amici fidissimi of Varronianus, the father of Jovian;® 
and the young man who narrowly escaped the fate of Valens.7 More 
or less plausible conjectures have increased this list. Thus, Gimazane 
has suggested that the eunuch Eutherius was his authority on the 
private habits of Julian at Paris and on the revolution there; and it is 
worth noting that Ammianus mentions that he was inmensum quantum 
memoria vigens.® The same scholar has also proposed Eupraxius as 
Ammianus’ source for events at Valentinian’s court, and Hypatius 


I 2 


XV, I, I. 

3 XxxI, 14, 8. 

* xx, 9, 9. Incidentally, historians perhaps accept too readily Discenes’ figure 
of 30,000 Persian dead: a glance at x1x, 9, 9 will show that Discenes’ method 
of distinguishing the Persian dead from the Roman was scarcely very sound. 

5 xv, 8, 2; XX, 5, 10; XXI, 14, 23 XXV, 2, 3. 

® xxv, 10, 16. 7 XXXI, 13, 16. 


8 
XVI, 7; 5- 


XXIX, I, 24. 
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for the secret deliberations of Constantius, who was his brother-in- 
law, and for the very high praise of Eusebia, who was his sister. 

Apart from what he knew himself and what he had learned from 
friends and acquaintances, it is clear that Ammianus also consulted on 
occasion certain public records. He tells us that the Emperor Con- 
stantius said nothing about Julian’s successes in Gaul in the tabularia 
publica, but claimed all his achievements for himself. It is noteworthy 
that Ammianus here does not appeal to written records to contradict 
the Emperor, but to fama.? Conversely, he refutes the pertinacior fama 
that Aginatius was of noble birth by saying nec enim super hoc ulla 
documentorum rata est fides.3 In another passage’ he refers to the 
tabularia publica as a source of information readily accessible to his 
readers and he gives the distinct impression that he thought them of 
little value as an historical source. Apart from these, Ammianus also 
seems to have had access to reports sent in to the central government 
by provincial governors and the like.5 It has been suggested that he 
used some of the panegyrics which were turned out on so many public 
occasions, but the phrase on which this proposal is based,® ut guidam 
laudes extollendo principis iactarunt, may refer simply to verbal eulogies. 
At any rate, it is the only direct trace of Ammianus’ use of such a source, 
and one may suspect that the vague, indefinite panegyrics of the fourth 
century could offer very little to his factual and detailed work. He 
must, for instance, have known the chief composition of his friend and 
most famous fellow-countryman; yet he had not Libanius’ eighteenth 
Oration by him when he wrote. 

Ammianus makes no :nention of having drawn on previous historical 
works when composing his own history.7 Yet he was beyond doubt 
a scrupulosus lector antiquitatum, and in his many disquisitions often 
names the authors he had read and is in fact proud to tell us that he 
had read so many.® We might therefore expect that had he been heavily 
indebted to the historical works of earlier writers in compiling his 
extant narrative, he would have followed the practice of Livy and 
Tacitus in occasionally naming his authorities. Ancient custom merely 
demanded from an historian that he should give old or traditional 


* Gimazane, pp. 164 f., 166 ff., 175; cp. Allard, p. 369 (but Ammianus does 
not suppress a word of criticism against Eusebia in xv1, 10, 18). For Praetextatus 
and others see Klein, p. 38 and Ensslin, p. 14. 

* XVI, 12, 70. 3 XXVIII, 1, 30. 4 XxVIH, I, 15. 

5 XXVIII, 3, 7; 6, 22,28. ° xxx, I0, 5. 

7 Klein’s reference (p. 30) to xxl, 8, 1, visa vel lecta. . . monstrare, is irrelevant, 
as these words refer to a geographical excursus. 

8 xvi, 7, 8 f.3 xv, 9, 23 XXVII, 4, 23 XXX, 4, 3, etc. 
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matter a new form, but while ancient writers rarely indicate the extent 
to which they are indebted to their predecessors, they usually admit 
the fact of their indebtedness. So in Ammianus’ digressions: he fre- 
quently admits the fact of his drawing on previous writers, but he con- 
ceals the extent to which he drew on them. 

The indications are then that if Ammianus had made much use of 
works by earlier historians in writing the extant part of his history, 
he would have given some hint to, that effect. Actually, he gives no 
such hint, and the passages quoted at the beginning of this chapter 
definitely imply that he did not do so. It is significant that in one of 
the very few cases where we can check him, we find that this implica- 
tion is borne out, for Julian’s Epistle to the Athenians is unknown to 
him, although he might have derived some facts from it which would 
have been to his purpose. Again, Julian’s lost pamphlet on the battle 
of Strasbourg has been confidently numbered among his sources— 
Koch, indeed, goes the length of saying that he simply translated it," 
but I think the suggestion unlikely. In fact, one passage seems to 
imply expressly that Ammianus, to some extent at any rate, based his 
description of the battle on the accounts of men who had fought in 
it;? and Peter remarks that the inflated style of the narrative of the 
battle in xvi, 12 is due merely to Ammianus’ following tradition by 
giving way excessively to rhetoric at the Héhepunkt of his work.3 
I do not wish to suggest that this famous work of Ammianus’ hero 
was unknown to the historian, who was certainly familiar with many 
of the Emperor’s works.4 But when we read Eunapius’ description of 
this pamphlet,> we see that it was written in the cloudy and rhetorical 
style popular at the time, and would scarcely have provided Ammianus 
with a sufficiently concrete basis on which to construct his own account 
of the battle—historians who have tried to reconstruct a campaign 
of Constantius from other works of Julian will realize why Ammianus 
will have gone elsewhere for his facts. But even if Koch’s suggestion 
is correct, the pamphlet only dealt with the battle of Strasbourg with 
perhaps a review of the events which led up to it, and consequently 
would affect little more than xv1, 12; and although it may have provided 
some facts for the earlier part of Book xvi, it cannot be taken as 
typical of Ammianus’ procedure throughout his work as a whole. 


” W. Koch, Kaiser Julian der Abtriinnige, p. 343. I have not seen the work 
of Hecker in which this suggestion was first made. 

* XVI, 12, 51. 3 Peter, 1, pp. 293 f., cp. pp. 311 fi 

4 XVI, 5, 73 XX, 14, 2. 

° Frag. 9; frag. 14, 7 also refers to this BiBM8i0v in my opinion; cp. Classical 
Review, LVI, 1943, p. 70. 
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In spite of all this, modern scholarship consistently maintains that 
Ammianus’ work is little more than a contaminatio of earlier histories; 
and in particular that his account of Julian’s Persian expedition, in 
which he personally took part, is nothing but a re-hash of the work 
of another soldier who accompanied Julian. Perhaps to some extent 
an exception should be made of Mommsen, who once indicated the 
belief that Ammianus made no extensive use of written sources, but 
he afterwards made the remark that our historian certainly used a 
written source for the Persian campaign. Seeck reports that among 
Mommsen’s papers was found a draft of an essay on Ammianus’ 
chronology in which it is fair to suppose that he would have joined 
the current opinion." 

Scholars,have been hard put to it to resolve the contradiction be- 
tween such a deception as Ammianus would be guilty of had he drawn 
the bulk of his facts from written sources while implying that he had 
not done so, and his extreme respect for veritas, which he not only 
considers to be of cardinal importance in the writing of history,” but 
also regards as an outstandingly admirable quality in a man’s character.? 
Indeed, Klein (p. 40) frankly says that Ammianus is lacking ‘an der 
notigen Ehrlichkeit und Offenheit’. It is no coincidence that when 
this theory was first propounded, say in 1870 when Sudhaus published 
his Dissertation, Ammianus’ reputation suffered a setback. Thus, 
Borries (pp. 174 f.) wrote in 1892, ‘I find it impossible to rate him so 
highly as most historians have hitherto done... . Certainly he has one 
point of excellence, namely, he had the sincere intention to tell his 
story accurately and truthfully, which is saying a good deal for that 
period. He follows the sources before him only too faithfully and 
without any criticism.’ Similar sentiments were expressed by Klein 
(pp. 13 f.) in 1914 and by Klotz (p. 468) in 1916.4 

Borries’ logic is interesting and appears not to have been without its 
influence on later discussion of the question. Pointing out that there 
are some minor inconsistencies in Ammianus’ account of the cam- 
paigns of Julian in Gaul—for instance, Chonodomarius retires celeritate 


™ Mommsen, Ges. Schr. vu, p. 393: ‘Wenn der geschichtliche Theil der auf 
uns gekommenen Biicher Ammians wenigstens insofern mit denen des Thuky- 
dides zusammengestellt werden darf, als Benutzung wenn nicht geschriebener 
Quellen, so doch eigentlicher Litteratur bei beiden ausgeschlossen ist’, u.s.w. 
This was written in 1881, but see Ges. Schr. vil, pp. 428, 429, from a posthumously 
published paper. Seeck, Hermes, x1, 1906, p. 481. 

2 XIV, 6, 23 XV, I, 13 XVI, 1, 33 XVII, 6, 23; XXVI, I, 1; XXIX, I, 15, etc. 

3 XXX, 5, 93 XV, 2, 9, and often. 

4 Contrast Mommsen, Ges. Schr. vu, p. 424, Written in 1881. 
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rapida in XVI, 12, 58, but sensim in 59’—he concludes that therefore 
Ammianus used two sources for these campaigns and wove them 
together in a very awkward manner: the historian merely added certain 
geographical and scientific notes as well as the introductions to some 
of the books and some transition passages (p. 174). These so-called 
contradictions can usually be explained away—the celeritas rapida, for 
instance, was slowed down as Chonodomarius approached the Rhine— 
but the important fact is not the existence, but the rarirv, of confusion 
and contradiction in the eighteen highly complex books of the his- 
torian. Borries’ attempt to assign the various parts of Ammianus’ 
narrative to one or other of these alleged sources is altogether arbitrary. 
According to his procedure, Ammianus’ outstanding characteristic of 
impartiality is no virtue on his part, but is merely: the result of his 
contaminatio of the two sources. Where an action is assigned to Con- 
stantius without any implication that it resulted from a sinister motive, 
Quelle A, friendly to Constantius, is being drawn on, e.g. in Xv, 8 4. 
Augustus insistens [trtbunali] eumgue | Jultanuwm] manu retinens dextera 
haec sermone placido peroravit. On the other hand, where Ammianus 
attacks Constantius, he feels no personal animosity, but is simply 
drawing on Quelle B, which was hostile to the Emperor, e.g. in XVI, 7, I, 
auribus Augusti. . .in omne patentibus crimen. It need scarcely be pointed 
out that this procedure omits the obviously correct alternative that 
Ammianus had the initiative to write both—that since, to the best 
of his knowledge, Constantius spoke with sincerity m introducing 
Julian to the troops, Ammianus frankly says so; and since Constantius 
was the victim of flatterers, he is represented as such in Ammianus’ 
history. 

Seeck? approaches the problem from another angle. In the last six 
books Ammianus could scarcely have used written sources even if he 
had wanted to, for he was here dealing with almost contemporary 
events, and no general history seems to have been published before 
his own. In these books then we can see what was his chronological 
method when beyond doubt working without written sources. Seeck 
shows that at least from the end of Book xxv1 Ammianus has no method 
of indicating where one year ends and another begins. This corre- 
sponds, he says, to the fact that while up to the year 366 Ammianus rarely 
omits to name the consuls, yet of the twelve pairs who held office 
from 367 to the death of Valens only three are named.} All this shows 


* Contrast also xvi, 12, 3 with 6, ete. 
* Hermes, Xi, 1906, pp. 481 ff. 
3 XXVIN, 5, 1; XXX, 3, 13 NXNI, S, 2. 
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the completest lack of chronological method in the part of his work 
in question. So when working without written sources, concludes 
Seeck, Ammianus is not an annalistic writer. But in the history of 
the years up to 366 remains of an annalistic method are noticeable, and 
they must therefore be due to his use of some source which had 
adopted the annalistic method. 

This argument is the corner-stone of Seeck’s thesis, but it will not 
do. For shortly after the accession of Valentinian and Valens the 
barbarians made an almost universal attack on the Empire, which was 
at the same time subjected to internal disturbances,! and so many events 
occurred simultaneously in so many provinces that Ammianus realized 
that he could not narrate them by the annalistic method without 
causing confusion, ne dum ex loco subinde saltuatim redire festinamus in 
locum, omnia confundentes, squaliditate maxima rerum ordines inplicemus, 
XXVI, §, 15: with this compare XXVIII, 1, 43, et quamlibet tempestivum 
est ad ordinem redire coeptorum, tamen nihil impedituri temporum cursus, 
inmorabimur paucis, etc.; XXIX, 3, 1, Aic et mihi vertenti stilum in Gallias 
confunditur ordo seriesque gestorum; and the unfortunately mutilated 
XXIX, §, 1, abhinc inter (lacuna of 24 lines in V) proximo haec narratione 
dissert continua placuit, ne dum negotiis longe discretis et locis, alia sub- 
seruntur, cognitio multiplex necessario confundatur. Therefore, he says 
in the first of these passages, he must arrange his history on a topo- 
graphical basis. In other words, the events of the years following 365 
were quite exceptional, and the chronological method which he had 
hitherto used became unserviceable. Bearing in mind the excessive 
complication of events in these years, it seems gratuitous to refuse to 
take him at his word, and instead to deduce from the change in chrono- 
logical method a change from the exclusive use of written to that of 
oral sources. Ammianus’ judgment is supported by the not incon- 
siderable authority of Gibbon who, when he comes to that same period, 
writes: ‘Perhaps the method of annals would more forcibly express 
the urgent and divided cares of the two emperors; but the attention 
of the reader, likewise, would be distracted by a tedious and desultory 
narrative. A separate view of the five great theatres of war... will 
impress a more distinct image of the military state of the empire under 
Valentinian and Valens.’? Granting then that a topographical arrange- 
ment of the subject-matter became necessary in Book xxvI, it is clear 
that the constant repetition of the consuls’ names would have been 
inartistic, and would not have been demanded by Ammianus’ standards 
or by his public. 


* xxvi, 4, 5 f. * Decline and Fall, ch. xxv. 
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Seeck (pp. 484 f.) further argues that the fact that Ammianus does 
not wish to use the annalistic method is illustrated by his ceasing to 
record events in the Western Empire after 375, although he carries 
the history of the East down to 378. According to Seeck, the reason 
is that the death of Valentinian formed a fitting close; this approxi- 
mates to the biographical method of Suetonius rather than to the 
annalistic method, and is therefore due to the influence of a second 
source. We shall discuss the peculiar form of the end of Ammianus’ 
work in a later chapter. Here it will be sufficient to say that as the 
historian was himself living at Rome when publishing his work, he 
could scarcely give an accurate account of the years in question with- 
out drawing on himself the retaliation of the government. 

What can be learnt of Seeck’s alleged sources? Discussing Am- 
mianus’ chronology, on which he has based his whole paper, Seeck 
declares that, since the historian sometimes defers mentioning the 
consuls’ names until he is narrating the events of the spring, and since 
he also dates some events by remarking that they took place at the 
beginning of winter,’ he is therefore using as a source some writer 
who employed Thucydides’ method of dating events by summer and 
winter. The baselessness of this argument may be illustrated by refer- 
ring to a similar procedure in a part of his work where Ammianus was, 
as Seeck admits, drawing on no previous writer, namely, XxxI, 8, 2, 
haec Gratiano quater et Merobaude consulibus agebantur, anno in autum- 
num vergente (A.D. 377), Cp. XXXI, 10, I, Aaec autumno vergente in 
hiemem funesti per Thracias turbines converrebant (same date). However, 
Seeck goes on to say that up to Book xxv Ammianus just as often 
names the consuls, not when speaking of the spring, but where they 
ought to be mentioned—in dealing with midwinter.? This, according 
to Seeck, is a trace of the annalistic writer whom, as we saw, he alleges 
that Ammianus was using. It is the combination of these two sources, 
he concludes, which causes the chronological confusion sometimes 
noticeable in his work. . 

When he comes to characterize the Thucydidean writer, Seeck says 
that as he loves to speak of Rome he must have lived there and been 
on good terms with men of the foremost rank, including several City 
Prefects, whom he describes in some detail; and that he was a friend 
of Symmachus (whom he highly praises in xxvu, 3, 3-4) and his 
circle, and hence was in all probability a pagan.3 He therefore con- 

' E.g. XIV, 10, 1; XVI, I1, I, etc. Contrast xIv, init., etc. 

* XVI, I, 13 XVIII, 1, 13 XX, I, I, etc. 

3 Cp. XI1X,10, 4; XXII, 3, 3, both of which Seeck ascribes to the Thucydidean writer. 
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cludes that the Thucydidean source was Virius Nicomachus Flavianus, 
a contemporary historian. But Seeck does not observe that all the 
characteristics which he ascribes to the Thucydidean writer might be 
equally aptly applied to Ammianus himself, who lived in Rome after 
378, moved in influential circles, was a pagan and a friend of Sym- 
machus. Even Klein (p. 51)—although for reasons which I cannot 
allow—admits that Ammianus himself was responsible for the data on 
internal events at Rome. He and Seeck,! incidentally, suggest that 
Ammianus took down the names and dates of the various City Prefects 
from some official list; but more probably he acquired this information 
from the several Prefects whom he knew personally. For had he used 
an official list, how could he have omitted Pasiphilus, who held office 
for a few months in the summer of 355? 

As Ammianus sometimes has a good word to say for the Christians, 
Seeck concludes that one of his sources must have been a Christian 
(pp. §15, 534), as if the pagan Ammianus could not be even thus generous 
without the assistance of a Quelle. So the annalist becomes a Christian.* 
His other characteristics are those of Ammianus himself. Since he 
loves to deal with Persian and Isaurian raids and invasions,3 he must 
have been a Greek resident in the East, just as the Greek Ammianus 
lived at Antioch. He had seen the eclipse of the sun on 28 August 360, 
which was not visible in the Roman Empire: so the annalistic writer 
was in Bezabde—hence the detailed description of it in Ammianus— 
was taken prisoner by the Persians, probably in 359, and consequently 
saw the eclipse in the Persian Empire where it was visible; later on he 
may have escaped. He is probably to be identified therefore with a 
certain Eutychianus, mentioned by Malalas as a contemporary historian.°> 
This cannot stand, for, as Klein points out (pp. 37 f.), Seeck has con- 
fused Bezabde with Amida. The latter fell in 359 and Bezabde in the 
late autumn of 360, when the eclipse was over. Ammianus may have 
learned of the eclipse from some prisoner from Amida—the captives 
were brought off to the interior of Persia where the eclipse was visible®— 
but we may agree with Klein that his informant was the ill-fated 


* Klein, p. 52; Seeck, Hermes, xvii, 1883, p. 280. 

2 Ensslin, p. 100, shows how unnecessary this is. 

3 Klein, pp. 39 f., admits that the chapters on the Isaurians, xiv, 2; XIX, 13; 
and xxvil, 9, 6-7, are derived from Ammianus’ personal inquiries. 

4 XX, 3, I. 

5 See Jacoby, F. Gr. H. 1, D. 638, on this improbable suggestion. So, ac- 
cording to Seeck’s theory, the Roman historian used the Greek method of 
chronology and the Greek historian the Roman; Klein, p. 54, reverses this. 

§ xx, 6, 7. 
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Procopius or one of his suite, who were prisoners in Persia at the time." 
Ammianus met them later on Julian’s expedition. 

We must conclude then that all the sources of information open to 
Nicomachus Flavianus and Eutychianus were available to Ammianus 
also, so that he had little to learn from their works. If we accept 
Seeck’s theory, waiving its difficulties, it also seems necessary to admit, 
as Seeck, Klein, and the others appear willing to do, that what we have 
hitherto thought to be the personality of Ammianus is in reality 
nothing but a contaminatio of thosesof a Roman nobleman and a 
humble Greek of Antioch, an impossible conclusion.” 

It is above all in his account of Julian’s expedition to Persia that 
Ammianus has been accused of wholesale plagiarism. Yet he himself 
marched with Julian’s army, and so might have been expected here 
even more than elsewhere to give us for the most part first-hand 
information. 

His source here is said to be one Magnus of Carrhae whose narrative 
can, we are told, be largely restored from Malalas and Zosimus.3 
Let us examine this account in conjunction with that of Ammianus. 
Most claim that the greater part of the latter is directly, and in places 
almost verbally, derived from the former. Klotz only claims this for 
limited parts of Ammianus’ narrative. We may confine ourselves to 
those portions which all agree to be from Magnus. They are: XXIII, 3, 
T, 53 15-24; XXIV, I, I-9; I, 12-3, 25 3, 10-4, 27; 4, 29-6, 13; 
XXV, I, 2; Il; 19-223 3, 13-14; 6, 1-7, 3 (Klotz, pp. 461 ff). 

The first fact which strikes us on comparing these sections of 
Ammianus with the corresponding parts of the narratives of Malalas 
and Zosimus is the extraordinary discrepancy in the orthography and 
even the form of proper names. To give some examples: Anathan in 
Ammianus, XXIV, 1, 6, becomes DaGovcas in Zosimus, III, 14, 23 
Ozogardana, XXIV, 2, 3, becomes Zapayapbia, 111, 15, 33 Mamersides, 
XXIV, 2, 21, appears as Moudoeipos, 111, 18, 4, and Nabdates, XxIVv, 4, 
26, extends himself into “AvaBSarTng, 111, 22, 6; the first Roman to enter 
Maiozamalcha is Exsuperius in Ammianus, XXIV, 4, 23, but Zoutrepdav- 
Tlos in Zosimus, III, 22, 4, and the difference between them is certainly 
greater than that between Schulze and Schultze, despite Klotz (p. 489). 
The old form of Seleucia is Coche according to Ammianus, XXIV, 5, 3, 


* xvi, 6, 17 £,, especially amendatis procul Graiorum legatis. 


* It has also been alleged that Ammianus used (awkwardly) two sources in 
his account of Constantius’ visit to Rome in xvi, 10, but this view has been 
demolished by N. H. Baynes in /.R.S. xxv, 1935, p. 87- 

3 Apart from Klotz, Klein, etc., see Jacoby, F. Gr. H. u, D. 633 f. The frag- 
ments of Magnus and Eutychianus may be found ibid. 1, B. 951 ff. 
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while Zosimus thought it was Zoyaoa, 111, 23, 3. Pigranes and Narseus 
in Ammianus, XXIV, 6, 12, are called Typa&§ns and ’Avapeus by Zosimus, 
II, 25, §, and so on. Proper names are, of course, particularly liable 
to corruption in the manuscript tradition, but this does not justify 
Klotz in declaring that one and all of these divergencies without excep- 
tion are due to the faulty manuscripts.’ It must also be borne in mind 
that both Zosimus and Ammianus were Greek speakers, so there can 
be no question of their assigning different pronunciations to the Persian 
and Roman names which they are alleged to have found in Magnus. 

The manuscripts are called in to effect several other reconciliations. 
Thus, the description of the order of march as the army approached 
Assyria is singled out by Klotz (pp. 463 ff.) as illustrating with especial 
clarity the dependence of Malalas, Zosimus, and Ammianus on Magnus. 
Yet Zosimus completely misunderstands the disposition, for he rests 
the left flank of the army on the Euphrates, while in reality the river 
covered the right flank,? and Klotz (p. 466) is inclined to follow 
Mendelssohn in appealing to the manuscripts to clear this up. Also, 
Malalas places Victor and Dagalaifus behind the ships, so TAoiwv must 
be emended to tregév (Klotz, p. 465 n. 1). Again, Zosimus, 111, 14, 1, 
says that the rearguard were seventy stades behind the standard- 
bearers, but as Ammianus puts the distance at decimo paene lapide, 
Mendelssohn suggests that BSoutjkovta in Zosimus should be replaced 
by doySorKovta. The vanguard consisted of 1500 mounted scouts, 
according to Ammianus; Zosimus agrees as to this in one place, but 
in another says that there were only a thousand.3 

In the case of the doublet in Ammianus, where in each of two pas- 
sages? Julian marches from Cercusium to Dura, the obvious explana- 
tion seems to me to be that Ammianus here became confused in his 
notes, which must have been taken in the midst of the business and 
turmoil of the march,5 and that in revising his work he failed to notice 
the repetition. And well he might, since a disquisition on oracles and 
omens, an address to the troops by the Emperor, and a very long 
digression of eighty-eight paragraphs on the Persian Empire intervene. 
Klotz (pp. 477 f.), however, considers the repetition an irrefragable 


™ It was Sudhaus who started the practice of wholesale emendation to square 
the accounts of Zosimus and Ammianus: see his Dissertation, pp. 8, 17, 22, 25, 
26, etc. 

2 Zosimus, 111, 14, 1; Ammianus, XXIV, I, 2. 

3 Ammianus, xxIv, 1, 2; Zosimus, II, 14, I, 3. 

4 xxul, 5, 7 f.3 XXIV, I, §. 

5 See pp. 10 f. above: it was at Cercusium that he joined Julian’s main force. 
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proof that Ammianus was here trying, without much success, to dove- 
tail two separate accounts of the Persian expedition into one single 
narrative. There is another doublet in xxx1, 11, 1 f. and 12, 1, where 
Valens sets out twice from Melanthias. This is an obvious oversight, 
and as it occurs in a book for which Ammianus cannot possibly have 
been using a source, it provides a sufficient parallel to Julian’s double 
march from Cercusium. Those who will, however, may believe with 
Seeck! that Ammianus read two war communiqués and failed to observe 
that they were both dealing with the one event! 

There is no need to comment at length on the other discrepancies 
between the narratives of Ammianus and Zosimus: we need only 
indicate some of them. Zosimus and Malalas make Julian travel a short 
way on the Euphrates after crossing the Aborras. The embarkation 
of troops and supplies would make this a very considerable under- 
taking, yet Ammianus knows nothing of it.? The course of the Naar- 
malcha is differently described.3 The fact that the river is dry in Am- 
mianus, XXIV, 6, 1, although filled with water in 2, 7, is due to a slip 
on the part of the historian, as Baehrens (p. 77) has shown, for in the 
former passage he is referring to a canal into which the Naarmalcha 
flowed, in the latter to the Naarmalcha itself. Klein (p. 47) thinks 
unnecessarily that Ammianus is simply showing once again that the 
task of combining two sources was too much for him. The 2500 
prisoners taken at Pirisabora‘4 are swelled to 5000 by Zosimus.5 The 
latter says that the town was stormed in two days, while Ammianus 
says three. According to Klotz (pp. 486 f.), Zosimus is neglecting the 
skirmishing of the first day: but were the activities of the first day 
mere skirmishing? Of them Ammianus uses the words armatorum 
triplict corona circumdatis muris, a die primo ad usque noctis initium 
misstlibus certabatur,’ which sounds like something more than skir- 
mishing. Zosimus’ difjye thy otporiayv peta Aaotwvns is brought into 
line with Ammianus’ éxercitum non sine difficultate traduxit® by the 
inevitable expedient of excising non from the latter (Klotz, pp. 488 f.). 
Ammianus brings Julian forward with some procursatores to find 
Seleucia deserted, but in Zosimus’ account he brings most of his army 
with him and has to take the place by storm.? Klein and Klotz (p. 492) 
can only call kat& Kp&tos GAovons an idle flourish of Zosimus. The 


* Untergang, v, pp. 470 f. * Zosimus, m1, 13, 1 f. 

3 Ammianus, XxIVv, 6, 1-2; Zosimus, III, 24, 2. 

4 XxIV, 2, 22. 5 111, 18, 4. 6 ri, 18, 6. 

7 XXIV, 2, 9. a Ammianus, xxiv, 3, 11; Zosimus, 11, 19, 4. 


9 II, 23, 3. 
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bodies which Julian saw impaled there also cause great difficulty. 
Mendelssohn would transfer the words SiaPAnPevTos Tivos ws TIpCSdToU 
TOAEWS yeyovoTos, fv étuXev 6 BaoldeUs Kaos Mepodev oticav sAcov 
to follow tpdtepov pév Zwydons viv SE Ledeuxeias Svouazopéevns.' 
But then troAews has no reference, so he would replace it by 
BnpoaBwpas—a nice example of the mutilation of a text in order to 
grind an axe. Zosimus’ words 8vo vijes StrArTOSv TAT pels (III, 25, 2) Show, 
according to Klotz (p. 494), that in Ammianus, xxiv, 6, 5, evolant e 
conspectu quingue subito naves, we have the familiar corruption of 11 to v. 
Finally, we may remark that Zosimus in 111, 25, 7 speaks of seventy- 
five Roman dead, while Ammianus is content with seventy, XXIV, 6, 15. 

We inevitably conclude that Ammianus and Zosimus are not fol- 
lowing a common source, but rather represent to a very considerable 
extent different traditions. The undoubted similarities, often very 
striking, which exist between them can in my opinion only be explained 
by supposing that Zosimus used Ammianus indirectly and in conjunc- 
tion with another source. An examination of this question would 
properly belong to a discussion of Zosimus’ sources, but a few remarks 
upon it will be found in Appendix I. 

Even if we granted that Ammianus and Zosimus were following a 
common source, that source could not be Magnus. A portion of his 
Narrative is paraphrased by Malalas, who refers to him as Méyvos 
5 xpovoypdgos 6 Kapnvds 6 ouvey atte *lovAlaves Bais, i.e. in 363. 
He has in consequence been almost universally identified with the 
Magnus tribunus mentioned by Ammianus and Zosimus as being with 
two others the leader of a party of miners who were able to enter the 
town of Maiozamalcha and surprise it from the inside.” But there is 
no evidence whatsoever for the identification. Laqueur} notes that the 
verb ouveivai in Malalas implies that Magnus was on the general staff 
and was not serving in the front line. He contrasts Malalas’ descrip- 
tion of the miles and vicarius Eutychianus, tapov Kal autos év TO) Tro- 
Aue, who was certainly engaged in the actual fighting. Hence, it is not 
likely that the historian Magnus burrowed his way underground into 
Maiozamalcha. Again, it is probably no coincidence that Malalas’ 
excerpt from Magnus begins with Julian’s presence at Carrhae; rather, 
it may fairly be argued that it was at Carrhae, his native city, that 
Magnus joined the expedition. If this is so, his opportunity for writing 
a history of the campaign as a whole was very little better than that of 
Ammianus, who joined it at Cercusium, and hence there would be 


TTI, 23, 4. 2 Ammianus, XXIV, 4, 23; Zosimus, III, 22, 4. 


3 P.-W. xiv, 492, s.v. ‘Magnus’ (27). 
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little point in Ammianus using him as his chief source. Seeck argues 
that it is scarcely likely that Magnus’ name would have been men- 
tioned in despatches, and therefore Ammianus could only have learned 
it from Magnus’ own history. But Ammianus is able to give us many 
an obscure name which he could have found neither in despatches 
nor in history books. How, for instance, did he learn the name of the 
tribune Mauricius who brought food to Ur for the starving army?’ Are 
we to suppose that Mauricius also, or his companion Cassianus, wrote a 
history of the expedition? Klotz (p. 490) remarks on the wording of 
the passage in Zosimus where Magnus is mentioned, f\v 5 ZouTrepavTios, 
tv TH Ady THV Piktdpwv oOvUK GoriNos, él TowuT@ SE Mayvos, Kai 
tpitos 6 “loBiavds To Té&yuatos Té&v UTToypapéwv TrpoTeTayuEévos.” 
He observes that Zosimus adds an explanatory note on the other two, 
but has nothing to say about Magnus; in other words, he is simply 
adapting the éya of the original. Obviously, the reason may equally 
well be that Zosimus could find no further information about Magnus. 
Most likely the omission of any description of Magnus here is due 
simply to the innate perversity of Zosimus. 

But these objections are trifling in comparison with the fact stressed 
by Laqueur,3 that only the first part of the excerpt from Magnus agrees 
with the narratives of Ammianus and Zosimus; for after § 7 in Jacoby’s 
text? it diverges sharply from them. Mendelssohn (pp. xliii ff.) and 
Klein (p. 133) conclude therefore that the latter part of the excerpt 
cannot be by Magnus. There is no reason whatsoever for this assump- 
tion, except that it will not fit their views on Ammianus’ Quellen. 
Malalas names Magnus both at the beginning and at the end of the 
excerpt, and only by a crass blunder can any of the intervening narra- 
tive be from any other hand than that of Magnus. Klotz admits the 
authenticity of the second part of the fragment, but tries to reconcile 
it with the totally different accounts of Ammianus and Zosimus, which 
is quite impossible.5 

It seems clear then that Ammianus was following neither Magnus’ 
nor Zosimus’ authority. This being the case, we need not examine the 
complications which might arise from Borries’ belief (p. 192 n.) that 
Magnus himself used a Quelle, which Zosimus also used, although 
Zosimus did not know Magnus’ own work!® Rather we may safely 

* xxv, 8, 7. 7 IH, 22, 4. 

3 Art. cit. p. 493. 4 F. Gr. Hou, D. 953, 4. 
5 Cp. Jacoby, op. cit. u, D. 636 f. 
° Something similar is believed by Reinhardt, Der Perserkrieg des Kaisers 


Julian, according to Klotz, p. 461 n., but I have not seen Reinhardt’s work. For 
such refinements see also Klein, p. 55 n. 
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conclude that in his account of the Persian expedition, as elsewhere, 
Ammianus is drawing mainly on his own memory and notes and on 
the evidence supplied to him by fellow-soldiers. That he may have 
used written sources in addition is not of course denied, but such a part 
of his narrative as his description of what occurred in Julian’s tent 
when the Emperor lay dying could certainly have come from one of 
his Neoplatonist friends. My contention simply is that Ammianus did 
not fasten upon one or at the most two previously published accounts 
of the campaign and follow it or them slavishly to the exclusign of all 
other sources of information. 

Scholars have, it seems to me, underrated the intelligence of one of 
the greatest historians of antiquity in attempting to dissect his narrative 
into two parts, the first containing matter taken over from a previous 
historian, and the second consisting of facts either taken likewise from 
another historian or from Ammianus’ own inquiries, notes, or re- 
collections. This is no place to enumerate all the histories, panegyrics, 
memoranda, speeches, historical poems, and the like, written both in 
Greek and in Latin, which were at the disposal of an historian writing 
when Ammianus wrote. It is sufficient to say that the output of such 
works in the period in question must have been enormous—far greater 
even than the fragments and references which have chanced to survive 
might lead one to suppose. Now Ammianus was nothing if not a diligent 
and conscientious reader, and we do him an injustice if we believe that 
he simply ignored this great body of literature apart from one or two 
historical works. As his reading on the subjects dealt with in his 
digressions was certainly very extensive, how can we avoid the con- 
clusion that his acquaintance with the literature relevant to the history 
of the years 353-78 was extremely intimate? Instead, therefore, of 
looking for two main currents running through his work, we ought 
to suppose that there are in it a multitude of different strands or rather 
patches. He will have taken one fact from one history, speech, poem, 
or the like, a couple of facts from another, and a whole series of data 
from a third.’ His work, therefore, in so far as it depended on written 
sources, was a mosaic. 

But would such writers as were available to him provide sufficient 
information to compile a history on the vast scale on which his own 
was written? There is no reason to believe that a general history of 
the later Roman Empire entering into such detail as Ammianus’ had 
appeared before Ammianus’ own. Had such a work in fact existed 

™ Note the case of Eutropius, from whom (1x, 26 and 1x, 24) Ammianus has 
taken respectively xv, 5, 18 and XIV, 11, 10. 
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and had it been of comparable veracity with that of Ammianus, it is 
unlikely that it would have perished without our knowing at least of 
its existence: for our knowledge of the main trends of late fourth- 
century literature is not contemptible. It may be suggested, therefore, 
that Ammianus had to hand no such authoritative and detailed history 
as would have enabled him to produce his own work from it had he 
been working on the system proposed by Seeck and others. Conse- 
quently, it appears to me to be quite necessary to accept his own state- 
ments at their face value. Provided he was satisfied as to its truth, he 
took from his predecessors whatever they had to offer—that goes with- 
out saying. But for the bulk of his ifformation he had to fall back on 
private sources, which he weighed very carefully indeed before ac- 
cepting their testimony. 

We may be able to throw some light on his position if we glance 
at our own sources for reconstructing the course of the battle of the 
Frigidus.’ We find accounts of, or references to, this battle in Augus- 
tine, Ambrose, Claudian, Eunapius, Rufinus, Socrates, Philostorgius, 
Orosius, Sozomen, and Theodoret. The later among these writers used 
the information given by the earlier, yet practically every one of them 
found it convenient or even necessary to collect oral information from 
survivors of the battle or from inhabitants of the area in which it had 
been fought. Moreover, nearly all of them wrote with a marked bias, 
and many points about the battle are still obscure to us. We may readily 
imagine that when composing his history Ammianus was often faced 
with the situation which confronts us when we try to reconstruct the 
course of the battle of the Frigidus. He often had only bare, contra- 
dictory, and incomplete records to guide him, many—perhaps most 
of them—violently partial, omitting facts or inventing without scruple. 
In these cases, and they were doubtless numerous, he did not neglect 
the records, such as they were, but he checked and above all completed 
them by the closest possible interrogation of such eyewitnesses as he 
could meet, and for many parts of his story, especially the later ones, 
he must have been thrown back exclusively on the use of oral sources. 

It is impossible, of course, to prove that such was Ammianus’ pro- 
cedure; yet there are perhaps one or two positive indications which 
tend to support us in crediting the historian’s own words on the 
matter. 

The difference in scale between the lost thirteen books, in which 
he told the history of some two and a half centuries, and the extant 


* For the following, see Seeck, ‘Die Schlacht am Frigidus’, Klio, x11, 1913, 
at pp. 454 ff. 
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eighteen books, which cover only twenty-five years, is well known. 
We may. accept the usual assumption that it was at the beginning of 
Book xiv that Ammianus extended his scale of treatment.' Otherwise, 
why is it only at the beginning of Book xv that 1. answers the odtrecta- 
tores longi (ut putant) operis? This gives us a good reason as to why 
the first thirteen books were lost (containing as they did only an out- 
line of third-century history) and the rest preserved. But why did 
Ammianus broaden his scale when he came to deal with the year 353, 
which was of no particular significance in Roman history? Why did 
he not choose rather the accession or death of Constantine as the point 
at which to change the character of his book? It has not, I think, been 
observed in this connexion that it was just in this year 353 that Am- 
mianus received his first promotion, and became an officer on the staff 
of Ursicinus, Commander of the army in the East (see p. 3 above)—a 
position in which he had every opportunity to meet politicians, court 
officials, and military officers well versed in affairs. This can be no 
coincidence. It seems to me almost certain that when he came to deal 
with the year 353 he extended the scale of his history to coincide with 
the extended range of information now at his command. Now, for 
the first thirteen books, covering the period from Nerva’s accession 
to 353, he must have used written sources, and the opening sentences 
of Book xv mean that he is here renouncing their use as his sole 
authority: utcumque potui veritatem scrutari, ea quae videre licuit per 
aetatem, vel perplexe interrogando versatos in medio scire, narravimus 
ordine casuum exposito diversorum—these words I would refer to 
Book xiv, and what immediately follows to the subsequent books: 
residua quae secuturus aperiet textus pro virtum captu limatius absolvemus, 
for residua can mean nothing else. If this theory be rejected, we have 
then to ask: at what point in his history did Ammianus proceed to 
relate events in greater detail than in the opening books? If that point 
was not the beginning of Book x1v, why has the work been preserved 
only from that point? If it was, why did he extend his scale when he 
came to the otherwise unimportant year 353° And finally, why at 
the beginning of Book xv does he choose to say that he has set down 
with greater accuracy ea quae videre licuit per aetatem? So, if we are 
not to raise serious and indeed insoluble questions, we must assume 


™ The thesis of H. Michael, Die verlorenen Bicher, etc., (a) that Books 1—xm1 
dealt only with the years 337-53, and (4) that Roman history from Nerva’s 
reign to that of Constantine was treated by Ammianus in a separate work of 
which all trace has been lost, is unlikely in itself, has won no support (except 
from Gimazane, pp. 98-109), and has been disproved by L. Jeep and Petschenig, 
PPp- 1-3- 
3-2 
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that at the beginning of Book x1v Ammianus changed not only the 
scale of his history but also the nature of his sources. 

The second indication that Ammianus has told us the truth about 
his historical method is of a different character. The whole extant 
portion of the work may be divided roughly into two parts, that 
treating of events of which Ammianus was an eyewitness, and that 
which had to be compiled from the accounts of others, with some 
reference to earlier histories, official documents, and the like. The 
question now arises: is there any difference in treatment between those 
events at which we know him to have been present and those which 
to the best of our knowledge he did not witness? I think there is. 
Every historian has occasion from time to time to set down statements 
for the truth of which he cannot altogether vouch. Thus, we some- 
times find in the Roman historians statements qualified by such words 
as ferunt, dicitur, etc. A study of the incidence of these ‘qualified 
statements’, as we may call them, in the history of Ammianus tends to 
support the theory proposed here. Before examining them we may 
notice that there is only one instance of accepimus, which, with traditur 
and the like, is customarily used by Tacitus and other Roman historians 
when referring to reports given in their written authorities but open 
to some doubt.’ This solitary example, it must be noted, is used of a 
personal letter sent by the Persian king to Constantius. Ammianus, 
who was in the East at the time it was sent, probably heard of it merely 
from an official announcement that such an exchange of letters had 
taken place, and the tabularia publica, at any rate in Constantius’ case, 
he knew to be of doubtful veracity.” The absence then of such words 
as accepimus, traditur, and so on, in the parts of his work covering the 
historical events of 353-78 is perhaps a very slight piece of negative 
evidence that Ammianus was not constantly drawing on written sources. 
But we can pursue this line of inquiry further. 

There are nearly thirty qualified statements prior to the time when 
the complexity of events under Valentinian and Valens made the col- 
lection of evidence difficult—that is, in the part of his history in which 
Ammianus certainly made some use of other historical works. (For 
Valentinian and Valens no general history appears to have been pub- 
lished before Ammianus’ own.) Of all these thirty cases, only three 
occur in passages relating events which Ammianus himself is usually 
believed to have witnessed. The first is XXII, 10, 4, an anecdote which 


*" XVH, §, 2; XIV, 11, 20 refers to an event in the reign of Constantine and, 


like xxx1, 2, 16 accept, is irrelevant for our purpose. 
7 XVI, 12, 70: see p. 21 above and cp. xx, 8, 18. 
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tells of a reply of Julian said to have been given in the law courts 
at Antioch in the winter of 362-3, before the fatal expedition to Persia. 
Here, it might be argued, Ammianus was on the spot, and if he were 
not taking the tale from a written authority, he would either have 
excluded it altogether, or would have taken the trouble to verify it. 
I have tried to show in chapter one that contrary to the prevailing 
opinion Ammianus was not in Antioch at this time (pp. ro f.); but 
even if he were, the veracity of the story in question is not of very 
great importance for his purpose. Whether true or not, it helps to an 
understanding of Julian’s character as Ammianus saw it, and he there- 
fore put it in. To this case we may add xxiv, 4, 28, where he tells 
how an architect was killed when a scorpio backfired, and adds simply 
that he cannot record the man’s name, cuius nomen non suppetit. The 
only importance of this is that it illustrates Ammianus’ interest in 
artillery. More serious is the case in xx, 7, 9, where Ammianus is 
unable to tell us whether the bishop of Bezabde betrayed his town 
to Sapor or not. Ammianus thinks not, but admits that many asserted 
the rumour confidently. Of course, once a rumour of this kind started, 
it would be virtually impossible for one who did not know the bishop 
personally to prove its truth or falsehood. 

A study of the remaining twenty-seven examples brings out an 
important fact: the great majority of statements for which Ammianus 
cannot altogether vouch refer to events which took place in parts of 
the Empire remote from that in which he was resident at the time of 
their occurrence. 

Let us examine the cases which, taking only geographical factors 
into account, one might expect Ammianus subsequently to have 
verified, the cases where he might have met eyewitnesses within a 
reasonable time and checked their accounts. He could not find out 
who it was that ordered the indumentum regale to be made in Tyre,’ 
although travellers between Tyre and Antioch whose opinions he 
might have weighed must have been quite numerous. But we must 
bear in mind that at this time, 354, Ammianus was a staff officer of a 
frontier army, and his opportunities for travelling to Tyre or Antioch 
were nil, except for his brief passage through Antioch on his way to 
Milan at the end of the year (p. 3 above). The next case is the fama 
rumorgue incertus that Constantius on his death-bed in Cilicia had 
nominated Julian as his successor,” and the report that it was at the 
suggestion of Eusebius that the court officials sent and asked Julian 
to accept the throne.3 If the suggestion made in chapter one that 


' XIV, 7, 20. 2 Xx1, 15, 2 and 5. 3 Ibid. 4. 
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Ammianus was not in Antioch at the time, but with the frontier army, 
is correct, the same comment may be made on this as on the indumentum 
regale, Finally, there is the story’ that Julian secretly told Procopius 
to seize the throne boldly should he himself fail to return from Persia. 
This is obviously propaganda put about by Procopius himself and his 
adherents, just as the preceding example is due to the propaganda of 
Eusebius and his followers, and Ammianus would scarcely have done well 
to give it as a fact, for he tells us that Julian handed Procopius a purple 
mantle with this advice occulte, nullo arbitrorum admisso. There are then 
a few instances where the historian was at a loss to discover the exact 
truth concerning matters which occurred more or less in his vicinity; 
but theyare all cases where the circumstances made it difficult or evenim- 
possible for a soldier on active service to make very diligent inquiries. 

Far more numerous are the cases where he could not ascertain the 
truth of events which took place at a distance of many hundreds of 
miles from where he was stationed. For instance, he is not sure whether 
Constantius at Arelate gave orders that anyone who had once been 
punished for treason or the like should have another trial ob/ato de 
more elogio.? He himself at the time was on the eastern frontier (354). 
He cannot tell us whether it was at the advice of the cubicularii that 
Dorus and Verissimus were released at Milan in 356-7;3 he was in 
Gaul at the time. He is not sure what part the Prefect Florentius 
played in inducing Constantius at Milan to withdraw certain forces 
from Julian in 360;4 Ammianus was then in Antioch. He cannot reach 
a decision on the rumour that Vadomarius, a prince of the Alamanni, 
carried out Constantius’ suggestion that he should break the treaty with 
Julian so as to compel the latter to remain in Gaul. Indeed, that 
Constantius made such a suggestion at all was only rumoured, and 
this rumour again the historian can neither affirm nor deny.5 He was 
still in Antioch. There is no need to comment on the other examples.® 


1 2 


XXIII, 3, 2. XIV, §, 5- 3 xvI, 6, 3. 4 XX, 4, 2. 

5 XXI, 3, §3 3,4. Julian states explicitly that Constantius did make this proposal 
to Vadomarius; but we have already noted, p. 22, that Ammianus does not appear 
to have consulted the Epistle to the Athenians, 286a, cp. 2876, when writing his 
history. A discussion of the Vadomarius incident will be found in Hermathena, 
LXH, 1943, pp. 83 ff. 

° T have noted the following list, which I think is fairly complete: x1v, 1, 10; 
10, 5 and 7; xv, 5, 4 and 34; 7, 7; 8, 3; XVI, 7, 33 11, 123 12, 63; XVII, 6, 33 Xx, 8, 
18 and 20; XXVI, 1, 7; 2, 43 3, 45 4, 4. Those from Book xxv, apart from 3, 4, 
are cases where Ammianus wisely treats Valentinian’s propaganda non-com- 
mittally. If it be argued that some of the other cases deal with motives and so 
are not fair examples, note how confidently he ascribes motives where it is not 
easy to see how he had any reasons for his confidence. 
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To sum up, only one matter of importance—the behaviour of the 
bishop of Bezabde—occurred in Ammianus’ immediate vicinity about 
which he was unable to satisfy himself as to the exact truth; and this 
case is one which by its very nature scarcely admitted of a solution. 
A few such events occurred in his less immediate vicinity, but in cir- 
cumstances which did not allow the historian to make immediate 
inquiries after the truth. Over a score are found in the history referring 
to events which took place at such a great distance from Ammianus that 
he could not have interviewed participants in the events in question until 
a very considerable time had elapsed and his informants’ memories for 
details were dulled. The events referred to in all these three classes of 
qualified statement are of every kind, and include both actions and 
motives. 

These facts seem to me to point to the view that Ammianus was 
drawing mainly on oral sources of information, and that the more 
he had to rely on others for knowledge the more difficult he found it 
to arrive at the exact truth. Even if he had used written sources 
exclusively such qualified statements might, of course, still occur in 
his work; but the exclusive or nearly exclusive use of written sources 
would scarcely explain their peculiar distribution into the three types 
noted in the preceding paragraph. Also, the fact that the events of 
which Ammianus was an eyewitness take up less space in his history than 
those of which he was not, does not seem to me to invalidate the argu- 
ment in view of the ratio of nearly thirty to one which we have noted. 

The result of our inquiry into Ammianus’ historical method then 
is: (i) The assertion that he used the works of previous historians to a 
large extent in composing his extant historical narrative is absolutely 
contrary to what Ammianus himself tells us of his method. (ii) This 
assertion cannot be supported by any evidence in his work or in its 
relations with other histories. (iii) Certain factors in his work tend to 
bear out his statements as against the current theory, and these factors 
are of a kind which could not possibly have been arranged by Am- 
mianus deliberately so as to mislead his readers. 

On the contrary, he used a complex variety of sources, possibly 
including the Annals of Virius Nicomachus Flavianus, in whose social 
circle Ammianus sought to move when he went to Rome. But these 
sources supplied him only with isolated facts and incidents, not with 
a steady stream of detailed and accurate historical knowledge which 
merely required of our historian that he should excerpt, adapt, and weld 
it into a unity. The basis of his narrative was supplied by his own 
notes and memory, and by the information which he so painstakingly 
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extracted from a multitude of informants. Such a method was altogether 
in the spirit of his times. Aurelius Victor and Eutropius composed the 
last chapters of their histories thus, but the comparison is doubtless 
unfair in view of the gross disparity in scale between their works and 
Ammianus’ monumental history. Not so inapposite, however, is a 
comparison with Libanius’ procedure in composing his magnum opus, 
the eighteenth Oration. Despite all the vagueness and generality of 
this work, Libanius found it necessary to have himself introduced to 
strangers who had taken part in the Persian expedition and to take 
down from them dates, distances, and geographical names.’ A better 
parallel is provided by Eunapius, whose work, in so far as it concerned 
Julian at any rate, was in scale comparable to Ammianus’ and was 
written only a few years after his. He did not go about personally 
making inquiries among eyewitnesses of the events he was to describe. 
He accepted from an old friend of Julian, the physician Oribasius of 
Pergamum, the copious notes which the latter had made when in 
Julian’s company and which formed, in Eunapius’ opinion, a very 
accurate account of all that had happened. In other words, Eunapius 
was content with the account of a single eyewitness. Similarly, Eusebius 
Scholasticus wrote four books in hexameters on the war with Gainas, 
giving merely the information which he had himself collected—for 
he was an eyewitness—and perhaps that provided by his teacher, the 
sophist Troilus.” But the best parallel of all is provided by the great 
historians of the fifth century a.D., Olympiodorus of Thebes, Priscus 
of Panium, and Malchus of Philadelphia, who wrote amazingly full 
and accurate accounts of the history of many years of the fifth century 
without using any written sources at all. 

The general accuracy of Ammianus’ monumental work even in 
matters of the minutest detail cannot seriously be called in question. 
This is shown to be the case not merely by the internal consistency 
of his narrative and by the rather meagre notices of other Graeco- 
Roman writers. We are fortunate in having at our disposal the entirely 
independent history of the Armenian author, Faustus of Byzantium. 
In so far as Faustus touches on the relations of the Roman Empire, 
Persia, and Armenia in the years covered by Ammianus, he substan- 
tiates our author’s narrative to an extraordinary degree. It has been 
shown that Faustus’ history, once we interpret it correctly, gives us 
“a new confidence in the splendid accuracy and historical insight of 

x Ep. 1220, otpartator Sé tives ot trpdtepédv pe elSdtes ESocay ipepdv té Tivev 
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Ammianus Marcellinus’.’ How then did Ammianus obtain such de- 
tailed and accurate information on Eastern affairs some thirty or forty 
years after many of the events which he describes had taken place? 
The difficulty of his task in this respect will be realized when we recall 
that he composed his history in Rome where it cannot have been at 
all easy to collect information about events which had taken place in 
the neighbourhood of the Euphrates a generation before. Our answer 
to this question is that Ammianus made full use of:such written sources 
as were available to him without restricting himself merely to one or 
two history books, but that the foundation of his work and the source 
of the majority of his facts was the information which he himself 
laboriously collected from eyewitnesses of the various events and from 
other informants. That he was sufficiently interested from as early as 
353 in finding out what precisely was taking place is a reasonable 
deduction from his statement at the beginning of the fifteenth book. 
We have accordingly assumed that his inquiries were conducted 
throughout his life as a soldier and afterwards at Antioch and else- 
where. Once we grant this, it follows more or less necessarily that he 
noted down the results of his inquiries—not perhaps as consistently 
as Thucydides had done long before, but certainly to more purpose 
than Oribasius in his own day. That he kept such a diary or journal 
is merely an hypothesis, for he never refers to it, but some such 
assumption is necessary in order to explain the astonishing accuracy 
of the great bulk of his work, for it is certain that his memory would 
not have sufficed to retain all the results of his inquiries. At what date 
he decided to make these notes the basis of an elaborate historical 
composition we do not know. 

It is submitted that this description of Ammianus’ sources has two 
advantages. It does not imply that some one source, now utterly for- 
gotten and never mentioned by contemporaries, attained to that ac- 
curacy which, as we know particularly from the evidence provided 
by Faustus, is to be found in Ammianus’ work. That accuracy is 
ascribed by Seeck apparently to Eutychianus and by other scholars 
to various anonymous writers: we ascribe it to Ammianus himself. 
Secondly, our view has the notinconsiderable support of Ammianus’ own 
words, which we have quoted at the beginning of the present chapter, 
and it avoids the implication that he has deceived us as to his method. 


* N. H. Baynes, ‘Rome and Armenia in the Fourth Century’, English Historical 
Review, XXV, 1910, pp. 625-43, at p. 643. 


CHAPTER THREE 
URSICINUS 


Modern historians, following Ammianus’ regard for his commanding 
officer, have portrayed Ursicinus as a capable and upright soldier ever 
thwarted by the slanders of malicious enemies. Gibbon,’ indeed, 
observed that in Ammianus’ history ‘some partiality may be suspected, 
yet the account is consistent and probable’. Dautremer (p. 13) suspects 
—and it is obvious—that the personality of Ursicinus is made to stand 
out in higher relief from the rest of the narrative than his real importance 
demands. Nischer” has suggested that Ammianus’ unfavourable charac- 
terization of Arbitio is doubtless due in part at least to his replacement 
of Ursicinus as Commander-in-chief in the East. Apart from these three 
hints made in three successive centuries, I have found no critical 
examination of the historian’s narrative in so far as it touches Ursicinus. 
Yet the historian owed so much to his commanding officer and had 
such a patent enthusiasm for his merits that he would have been more 
than human if he had succeeded in giving a completely objective 
account of him. I believe that we can discover rather more than “some 
partiality’ in his portrait. 

Practically all our information about Ursicinus is derived from the 
officer who served under him for seven years and whose fortunes 
during that period so largely depended on his. Zonaras3 is the only 
other author to mention him by name, and he says simply that he over- 
threw Silvanus. In all, Ammianus mentions in some detail three episodes 
in his career; before and after their occurrence we know nothing of 
him for certain.4 The first of these is a bitter quarrel with the Caesar 
Gallus. The second is his utterly dishonourable part in the overthrow 
of the unhappy usurper Silvanus. The third is the campaign on the 
Eastern frontier which involved the loss of Amida with a huge number 
of civilians and soldiers. So it may be worth while to investigate the 
foundations of Ursicinus’ fame. 

In the next chapter the circumstances of the quarrel with Gallus will 
be discussed. Here it is sufficient to say that Gallus recalled him from 

* Ch. 19 n. 67. 


> Pp. 432, 4333 cp. his article ‘Das spatromische Heerwesen’, American Journal 
of Philology, L111, 1932, at p. 24. 

3 XIII, 9. 

* I do not know Gimazane’s authority (p. 27) for calling him an Antiochene, 
unless it be the fact that he owned a house in Antioch, xvi, 4, 3. 
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Nisibis, where he was serving, to Antioch to take charge of the treason 
trials which were impending there. This cannot have been other than 
an honour for one who was bellicosus sane milesque semper et militum 
ductor, sed forensibus iurgiis longe discretus,' and there can be little doubt 
that in appointing him Gallus sought to ensure that the trials would 
be conducted with impartiality—why else should he have brought 
him to Antioch at all? It turned out, however, that Ursicinus disliked 
the other judges with whom he was associated, and this, coupled 
perhaps with resentment at the appointment of Gallus over him, led 
him to the undignified course of protesting to Constantius in secret 
letters over Gallus’ head and without his knowledge. He received no 
assistance, however, and the reason was, we are told, that Constantius 
already suspected him of treason. Ammianus tells us nothing of the 
part his chief played in the trials. Although the majority of the accused 
were guilty, some were innocent, and it is significant that we do not 
hear of any outstanding efforts on the part of Ursicinus to save them 
such as those of Honoratus in similar circumstances a little earlier.” 
The fact that he was unwilling to try men guilty of treason, and the 
fact that the campaign which these guilty men planned against Gallus 
would have been sheer madness without his co-operation (see pp. 65 f.), 
provided reasonable grounds to the eunuchs at court, who were his 
persistent detractors, for believing that he was in some way implicated 
in the treason. Indeed, it must be candidly admitted that a great deal 
in Ursicinus’ career would become clear if we assumed that he was in 
fact guilty of treason, at any rate against Gallus. But if he was, Am- 
mianus has suppressed, if he ever knew, any evidence tending in that 
direction, and, as we have no other sources of information, the point 
cannot be pressed.3 

Before Gallus was finally ruined, Ursicinus was recalled from the 
East. He received a courteous‘ request to return to court to consult 
with the government on the projected increase of the forces guarding 
the Eastern frontier, as the Persian situation appeared dangerous. This 
was certainly a valid and necessary reason for his recall, and when he 
arrived home, he was often publicly and courteously praised by Arbitio 
for his services in the East.5 But Ammianus ascribes a further reason 
for his recall: Ursicinus, he says (and there is no reason to doubt him 


XIV, 9, I. 2 xiv, 9, 1 ff.3 7, 2. 

3 Incidentally, why did Ursicinus fear for his life (x1v, 9, 1)? If he were inno- 
cent of crime, he had little to fear from Gallus, as we shall see in the next 
chapter. 

4 Cp. summo cum honore, XIV, 11, 4. 

5 xv, 2, 4, collegam et virum fortem propalam saepe appellans Arbitio. 
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on this point), was already the object of ugly rumours at Constantius’ 
court, which was a hot-bed of intrigue and conspiracy. He was recalled 
from the East before Gallus fell, Ammianus says, on the ground that 
if left alone there he would be likely to seize the opportunity of having 
his children proclaimed Emperors.’ It was also held that Constantius’ 
name was being heard less and less in the Eastern provinces, while 
Ursicinus was everywhere exceedingly popular as being a terror to 
the Persians.” 

When Gallus had fallen, suspicions of him increased until finally, 
says Ammianus, after deliberations with Arbitio, Constantius decided 
that Ursicinus should be removed at night from the sight of the soldiers 
and killed; but at the last moment the Emperor changed his mind and 
countermanded his orders.3 This story is briefly, rhetorically, and 
vaguely told, and does not seem very plausible. Constantius had 
brought Ursicinus home to confer with him on the military situation 
in the East,+ and he sent him back again to, take charge of the Eastern 
armies as soon as he could spare him without any sign that his confidence 
in him was shaken. Why then should he decide to put him to death? 
And if he decided to put him to death, why did he change his mind? 
In matters which he thought to involve the security of his throne 
Constantius never showed mercy. Finally, imperial plots to murder 
a high officer at dead of night with a last-minute reprieve are some- 
what suspect, and even if true do not often come to the ears of such a 
comparatively humble soldier as Ammianus; he was certainly not on 
intimate terms with any of those who shared the Emperor’s delibera- 
tions, and they were few.5 

Later, when Silvanus’ rebellion became known, Constantius decided 
to entrust Ursicinus with the task of putting it down. Of course, says 
the historian, this was merely a trap: if Ursicinus were successful, the 
dangerous rebel Silvanus would be destroyed, but if he were unsuc- 
cessful, he himself would be utterly annihilated, penitus aboleri; either 
way Constantius stood to gain. Now. when it came to defending his 
throne, few were so astute as Constantius. But it would have been 
the extreme of rashness on his part to send to a rebel whom he already 
justly feared® a man who was as good as under sentence of death for 
treachery; and in such cases Constantius took no risks. The chance 
that the two would combine would have been very great and would 
have strengthened Silvanus’ position immeasurably, for Ursicinus’ 


* XIV, 11, 2 £.3 Xv, §, 19. > XV, 2, 2. 
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military reputation was high and even his enemies admitted that few 
generals were so good.’ In fact, it is not too much to say that against 
two such men as Silvanus and Ursicinus Constantius would have had 
little chance of survival, and that he should voluntarily have undertaken 
such a risk is singularly out of keeping with his character. We can 
only conclude, I think, that Ammianus has greatly exaggerated the 
danger in which Ursicinus stood, and although there is no doubt that 
he had powerful enemies at court, it is unthinkable that Constantius 
believed him guilty of treason. 

There is no need to recount in detail the sordid story of how Ursicinus 
succeeded in overthrowing Silvanus. The usurper welcomed him and 
his party, of whom Ammianus was one, as intimate friends, sympa- 
thized with Ursicinus’ complaints about his inadequately rewarded 
merits, and made him the partner of his most confidential plans. In 
return, some soldiers were bribed by Ursicinus and murdered the 
usurper, a Christian, in his private chapel. Constantius made it known 
that he believed that Ursicinus had embezzled funds belonging to the 
Gallic treasury, and although he took no steps to bring his suspicions 
to Ursicinus’ notice, he instituted an inquiry into the matter. It is odd 
that Ammianus tells us nothing of the results of this inquiry, and it is 
worth noticing that Ursicinus had, or was believed to have had, a 
partner in Remigius, who afterwards was to become an outrageous 
robber of the African provincials.2?, Ammianus has not a single word 
of blame or even distaste for his chief’s behaviour towards Silvanus; 
he merely expresses relief that the murder was so successful. 

Until the spring of 357 Ursicinus remained in Gaul, where he had 
been put at the head of Silvanus’ troops until a successor could be sent 
out. This successor was Marcellus. When Julian was sent to Gaul as 
Caesar, he was under orders to be guided by the two generals already 
there, and, indeed, Ursicinus and Marcellus were instructed to watch 
his conduct as carefully as that of the barbarians.3 Judging by what we 
know of Ursicinus’ reaction to the subsequent appointment of Sabinianus 
over his head and what we have suspected in the case of Gallus, we 
may be pardoned for supposing that he was not at all pleased by his 
double displacement by Marcellus and by Julian. There is no direct 
evidence of this, however, but one or two points call for attention. 

Ammianus is unable to indicate any cordiality between the two men 
whom he admired so much; indeed, Julian more than hints at down- 

' xv, 5, 183 XVII, 4, 2. ? XV, 5, 36; XXVIII, 6, 8, etc. 


3 There is no reason to doubt Julian, Ep. ad Ath. 277d, as does Koch, Katser 
Julian der Abtriinnige, p. 383. 
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right friction.' In the second place, we must note Ammianus’ reticence 
as to the activities of Ursicinus during these days, a reticence not at 
all customary with regard to his favourite hero. From our historian’s 
narrative it would appear that Julian took charge immediately he arrived 
at Rheims, for Ammianus recounts the succeeding activities of the 
army as being due to him and no other. He simply remarks incidentally 
that Julian had ordered the army to await him at Rheims and that 
Marcellus, the successor of Ursicinus, was in command of it, while 
Ursicinus was directed to serve—agere, a vague word?—in this region 
until the end of the campaign. But the picture drawn by Julian himself 
is quite different. He says} that Constantius explained to him personally 
before he left for Gaul and repeated fiis point of view in a letter that 
he was appointing Julian only to a nominal command. During the 
first campaign, with the results of which Julian was far from dis- 
pleased, he ventured a few criticisms of the high command, he says, 
but when he was snubbed by ‘certain persons’—and who can these 
be but Marcellus and Ursicinus?—he decided for the future to hold his 
peace.t When, however, he had defended Sens so stubbornly and with 
such success in the winter of 356—7, then and then only, he says, did 
Constantius give him complete command over all the Gallic armies: 
hitherto he had commanded a fraction of the armies or had had no 
effective command at all. We are faced with the alternatives, then, of 
accusing Julian of writing a deliberate falsehood in the Epistle to the 
Athenians, or of believing that Ammianus has left Ursicinus’ position 
at this time in obscurity for some interested reason. Since there are 
no other false statements in the Epistle to the Athenians and since 
Julian was a man of the highest moral integrity, we must undoubtedly 
take the second of these alternatives. But why exactly the historian 
has evaded giving us a precise narrative at this point it is no longer 
possible to say. Only one point is clear and that is that Ursicinus and 
Julian were on unfriendly terms. 

To resume, there is some indication that it was owing to dissatis- 
faction with Ursicinus that Julian was appointed Caesar at all. For 
Ammianus tells us that immediately after Silvanus’ fall, that is, when 
Ursicinus was in temporary command (a fact to which he does not 
draw our attention in this context), frequent messages informed Con- 
stantius that Gaul was being ravaged without opposition, nullo renitente, 


* Op. cit. 278 ed; cp. XVI, 2, 9, post variatas sententias, which by itself, of course, 
does not necessarily indicate any unfriendliness. 

> XVI, 2, 8; cp. XV, 13, 3- 3 Ep. ad Ath. 277d sq. 
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nullo refragante.' What was Ursicinus doing? Libanius, in his rhetorical 
style, supplies the answer—he was asleep!? Certainly, when Julian 
arrived, he and Marcellus were doing extraordinarily little to help 
Autun; and the barbarians were wandering at will through the region 
of Autun, Auxerre, and Troyes.3 Also, the soldiers were immediately 
heartened by Julian’s arrival, and it is fair to suppose that this was 
partly due to the slackness of the command hitherto.4 Indeed, one 
might well argue from Ammianus’ narrative that Ursicinus and Mar- 
cellus had been unable to tell Julian when he met them at Rheims that 
the great cities of the Rhineland had fallen; for it would. appear that 
the news only reached him when he marched out of Rheims Although 
the cities had fallen in the autumn of the previous year (355).5 At any 
rate, during the campaign of 356 Ursicinus appears to have done 
absolutely nothing, and from the joy with which he received his sum- 
mons to Sirmium in 357, it would seem that he had remained in a 
subordinate position against his will. 

At Sirmium long consultations were held, not with a view to 
fighting the Persians, but on all the possible means of preserving the 
peace with them;7 and then Ursicinus returned to the East with 
Ammianus a member of his staff. Two years later the Persians began 
to threaten their greatest attack on the Roman Empire for several 
years. At the court of Constantius endless intrigue still centred around 
Ursicinus, but there is still no proof that the Emperor was influenced 
by it despite Ammianus’ bitter remark that Constantius had great 
authority with Eusebius.’ Ursicinus’ opponents were led by the eunuch 
Eusebius, who had helped to ruin his old foe Gallus. Their dispute 
had begun in connexion with a house in Antioch which Eusebius 
wanted but which this vir magnanimus, as Ammianus calls him,? 
refused to give up.*° He was still accused of aiming higher than his 


* xv, 8, 13 XVI, 12, 5. 

2 Or. XVIII, 42, Tois otpatnyois St Spa fipecke KaPevSev (cp. Socrates, HE, 
Il, 1, 27): the use of the plural shows that he includes Ursicinus as well as 
Marcellus. 

3 XVI, 2, I-7. 4 xvI, 2, 9, solito alacrior miles. 

5 xvi, 2,12. For the date see Jullian, Histoire de la Gaule, vu, p. 170. I cannot 
agree with Jullian’s belief (p. 170 n. 2) that Ursicinus was recalled immediately 
Silvanus fell and before Marcellus arrived; none of the three arguments he 
adduces necessarily supports his view. (Zosimus, 11, 34, 1, also seems to imply 
that the barbarians’ attack was unopposed.) 

§ xvi, 10, 21, et ille litteris gratanter acceptis, etc. 7 XVI, 10, 21. 

8 xvii, 4, 3, apud quem (Eusebium), si vere dici debeat, multa Constantius potuit, 
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rank, but Eusebius proceeded cautiously (that is, no doubt, he did not 
openly accuse Ursicinus to Constantius), because he feared that Ursi- 
cinus would raise an armed rebellion if recalled to court and excessively 
terrified.! However, he and his party, Palatina cohors palinodiam in 
exitium concinens nostrum,” finally prevailed on the Emperor, we are 
told, to recall him to court to the higher office of Commander of the 
Infantry in place of Barbatio. Ammianus looks on this recall simply 
as the victory of intriguing eunuchs over a soldier unskilled in the 
arts of court life. But perhaps a deeper purpose can be found. Indeed, 
the reason Ammianus ascribes for Ursicinus’ recall can scarcely stand. 
He says that the eunuch wanted to have him at court where he would 
be more open to attack. But Ursicinus would surely have greater 
opportunities for defending himself when present in person than if he 
were at the confines of the Empire where he would have difficulty even 
in learning the charges brought against him. Also, as Commander of 
the Infantry he could appeal to force as easily at court as in the East. 
In fact, Ammianus has already said that Eusebius feared his opportuni- 
ties for rebellion in the new office.3 Barbatio, indeed, had not been 
saved by his office, but he was a universally despised traitor, whereas 
Ursicinus was popular with both troops and civilians. We are therefore 
at liberty to find another reason for Ursicinus’ recall. 

It is clear that the considered policy of Constantius’ government 
was that peace must be kept in the East at almost any price. The Persian 
war was preceded by prolonged negotiations in which Constantius 
took the initiative and asked for a complete peace settlement. The 
Persian king, however, declared arrogantly that by right he ought to 
obtain all the territory east of the Strymon and Macedonia, but that 
he would be content with Mesopotamia and Armenia. This request, 
which was accompanied by a threat of war, Constantius had of course 
to refuse. But he showed his anxiety to avoid war by sending out 
another embassy consisting of important personages (including even 
a philosopher ut opifex suadendt) to try to bribe or trick the Persians 
into delaying their preparations for attack. This embassy was a failure, 
but the Roman government actually went the length of sending yet 
another consisting of men of even higher rank than the former. The 
Persians detained these and sent them to a remote part of their Empire.+ 
Finally, Ursicinus was explicitly ordered to preserve the peace.5 

What is the explanation of these unprecedented efforts to maintain 
peace on the Eastern frontier? There can be no doubt that the answer 
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is to be found in the Roman shortage of man power. That the Romans 
were grievously short of men for military purposes in the fourth 
century is a notorious, if not yet fully explained, fact. The problem 
had become much more acute after the battle of Mursa, which had been 
disastrously expensive in Roman lives, following as it did so closely 
upon the slaughter at Singara. Eutropius, for instance, says, ‘In that 
battle [Mursa] enormous forces of the Roman Empire were destroyed, 
ad quaelibet bella externa idoneae, quae multum triumphorum possent 
securitatisque conferre’—perhaps an echo of Constantius’ deliberations 
at this very time. It was believed that the Romans had never lost so 
cruelly.’ As a result, while the wars of Constantius and Julian in the 
West were necessary for the preservation of the provinces on the Rhine 
and the Danube, no major offensive operations were allowed; and the 
reason was that Roman man power was unequal to any such strain.” 
Also, we are explicitly told that during the campaign with Persia with 
which we are concerned the Emperor himself wrote to Sabinianus 
saying that in all operations casualties must be kept as low as possible, 
litteras imperiales...intacto ubique milite quicquid geri potuisset impleri 
debere aperte inbentes.3 

In the light of this we can explain the change of plan as to Ursicinus’ 
position on the eve of the war. When Sapor finally subdued the tribes 
on his eastern frontier which had kept him busy during the preceding 
years, he envisaged a campaign against the Romans;‘ but it was not 
until the desertion of Antoninus that preparations were set vigorously 
on foot, that is, in the winter of 358-9.5 Now it was just at the time 
when Antoninus was deserting and before it became known that he had 
stimulated Sapor into energetic measures that Constantius promoted 
Ursicinus—Ursicinus was recalled before the end of that same winter 
of 358-9.° Clearly,” it was well known in the East at the time of the 
recall that something was afoot in Persia, but that does not mean that 
the news had travelled to the West and that Constantius was equally 
well aware of the danger of the situation. Much less can we assume 
that Constantius knew at the time Ursicinus’ promotion to the rank 
of Commander of the Infantry was decided upon that Sapor had deter- 
mined on an immediate war. Therefore, at the time the appointment 
was actually made, it still seemed possible to preserve peace, and the 
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promotion could not have been looked on as anything other than an 
honour. It was only in the light of subsequent developments that it 
could be made to appear a withdrawal of Ursicinus from a front on 
which he was urgently needed. We may be sure then that Constantius 
was merely filling the vacancy caused by Barbatio’s execution by recal- 
ling the best man available. Ammianus tells us that Ursicinus’ depar- 
ture was deeply regretted by all classes in the East, and there can be 
no doubt that with their more accurate appraisal of the situation they 
were sorry to lose a man in whom:they had great confidence. But 
when Ammianus adds that Ursicinus had suffered no loss in ten years, 
he suppresses the not irrelevant facts, first, that for almost ten years 
the Persians had made no serious threat to the Romans except once, 
and then they had been frightened away by Gallus, and, secondly, 
that Ursicinus had been in Gaul from 355 to 357. 

By thus promoting Ursicinus Constantius was at the same time 
enabled to appoint to the command of the East a diplomat who would 
carry on his policy of keeping the peace with Persia at almost any 
price, and would do so better than Ursicinus, bellicosus sane milesque 
semper et militum ductor. Sabinianus seems to have been something 
of an experiment. He had had no public career hitherto and no military 
experience, but was a man of wealth and culture, and Constantius 
doubtless thought that he would conduct with skill whatever negotia- 
tions should become necessary.’ Unfortunately, he arrived just at the 
time when the position in Persia had completely changed, for the 
Persian government now had at its disposal the extremely accurate and 
full information brought by Antoninus. The latter saw that this was 
his opportunity. As soon as he learnt that Ursicinus was far away on 
his return to court, he urged Sapor to make a lightning attack across 
the Euphrates and strike directly at Syria. Indeed, it is plain from Am- 
mianus’ own narrative that Ursicinus was not recalled because the 
Persian attack was imminent; rather, the Persians attacked when they 
did because they heard that Ursicinus had left the East.” 

As to the actual campaign itself, little need be said here. Hostilities 
had already broken out before Constantius can have realized the full 
extent of the danger, but he sent the general back to the frontier as 
quickly as he possibly could. Ursicinus seems to have robbed the 
Emperor’s celerity of some of its effect by lingering on the way.3 For 
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the rest he conducted himself well enough, but we should remember 
that on the road to Samosata he allowed himself to be caught com- 
pletely off his guard and routed (p. 8 above). The reverse was due 
to the indifferent discipline of the cavalry who were supposed to be 
watching the roads in that neighbourhood, and as these troops had 
only recently arrived in Mesopotamia from Illyricum, Ursicinus cannot 
be held responsible for their faulty training.’ But Ursicinus himself 
was culpably negligent at Amudis and needlessly risked his whole 
staff in the crisis of the campaign (p. 6 above). Also, there can be 
no doubt that in spite of the considerable number of scouts who were 
bringing back information about the plans and movements of the 
Persians, he failed to grasp the novelty of the strategy introduced by 
Antoninus.” He expected the civitatum perniciosa obsidia, and hence 
made for Nisibis as soon as he reached the frontier and then fell back 
on Amida, and it was only there that he learned the real intentions of 
the foe.3 His failure to appreciate at once that the Persians were about 
to strike directly at Syria explains his fumbling movements after his 
arrival in the East. During the siege of Amida Sabinianus carried his 
discretion to excessive lengths and ruined the only chance by which 
the city could have been saved. Ursicinus wished to attack the com- 
munications of the besiegers and launch surprise night attacks on their 
main army,* but Sabinianus would not even allow him to defend the 
surrounding fortresses.5 Constantius” mistake was to have kept Sabi- 
nianus in command when the period of his usefulness was ended. 
But as the campaign did not start until nearly midsummer when the 
corn was ripening,° it is not easy to see how the Emperor could possibly 
have learned the position and sent out an order replacing him before 
all was over. Even Sabinianus himself can be defended. The forces 
at his disposal were beyond doubt far too small to encounter the 
enormous Persian army with any hope of success, and he had the most 
explicit orders not to incur useless casualties—perhaps he was even 
forbidden to risk a large-scale engagement.? Furthermore, in the fol- 
lowing year, 360, after Ursicinus’ recall, the Roman army was quite 
unable to do anything to help the besieged cities of Singara, Bezabde, 
and Virta, and Ammianus has no word of complaint for their inaction. 

After the fall of Amida, the Emperor recalled Ursicinus to the 
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position of Master of the Infantry to which he had appointed him just 
as Sapor began to attack. In other words, Ursicinus was not blamed 
for the fall of the city nor had he in any way fallen into disgrace. But 
as soon as he returned to court his enemies there prevailed upon the 
Emperor to send out two Commissioners to investigate the causes of 
the loss of Amida. The two Commissioners, Arbitio and Florentius, 
were not particularly trustworthy individuals, and in addition they 
were afraid of Eusebius, whose protégé Sabinianus appears to have been.* 
Hence, to avoid giving offence to the eunuch, they sent in a false and 
misleading report which exasperated Ursicinus. He failed to meet this 
crisis of his career with the slightest tact, but angrily exclaimed that 
as long as the Emperor put himself into the hands of his eunuchs, he 
and all the flower of his army would not avail to save Mesopotamia 
next spring. Not unreasonably, Constantius was exceedingly annoyed, 
and immediately dismissed Ursicinus, who went into retirement and 
is not heard of again. He probably died not long after, for he had 
served in a high position in the army under Constantine and must now 
have been an elderly man.* Gimazane (pp. 38 f.) is very probably 
right in supposing that the Potentius, son of an Ursicinus, whom 
Ammianus records with particular affection as having been killed at 
Adrianople, was our Ursicinus’ son.3 

Before considering Ammianus’ narrative as a whole, it may be worth 
while to sketch Ursicinus’ character in so far as we can. He was a 
capable soldier, and in comparison with most of his fellow-officers he 
deserved the high reputation he enjoyed among his contemporaries. 
He was able to inspire loyalty and esteem in the fickle population of 
the East and in the troops he led. He won the deepest admiration and 
confidence from such an acute observer of character as Ammianus, 
who was not at all given to blind hero-worship, and even the renegade 
Antoninus treated him with signal respect.4 To save a child’s life he 
detached Ammianus from his staff at a time when he required all the 
ability he could command.5 Yet his character was not blameless. His 
behaviour towards Gallus and Silvanus was underhand, to say the least 
of it; indeed, in the case of the latter, it was utterly dishonourable. 
Moreover, it is quite clear from our survey that he was impossible as a 
subordinate. Gallus, Marcellus, and Julian were three very different 
people, yet none of them could work with Ursicinus. When he finally 
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spoke so truculently to the Emperor, his career ended, and it is hard 
to blame Constantius, who must have noted thereafter how strangely 
plausible were the rumours of his general’s disloyalty. 

We shall see Ammianus’ narrative of the career of Ursicinus in a 
new light if we list the actions of Constantius in so far as they concerned 
him, without for the moment noticing the motives which, according 
to Ammianus, inspired these actions. First, Constantius recalled him 
from the East to confer with him on the position there, which was 
liable to deteriorate (354). While he was at Milan, the dangerous rebel- 
lion of Silvanus was reported and with a courtesy which equalled that 
of the recall from the East,! Constantius entrusted him with the 
dangerous and responsible task of repressing it. There was some 
reason—valid or otherwise—for suspecting a mishandling of the Gallic 
funds, and although Constantius complained of this, he took no steps 
to have his complaints laid before Ursicinus. As soon as arrangements 
for the future were completed in Gaul, Constantius restored Ursicinus 
to his old position in the East, from which he had recalled him for the 
consultations. After two years he decided to promote him to the office 
of Commander of the Infantry. When Ursicinus was already on his 
way to take up his new appointment, the position on the Eastern frontier 
became critical, and as Ursicinus was the obvious man to deal with it 
should hostilities break out, Constantius ordered him back to the 
Euphrates. When the season’s campaigning was over, the Emperor 
moved Ursicinus into the office to which he had promoted him earlier 
in the year. He kept him inthis office until he received an unfavourable 
report on Ursicinus’ leadership in the late war. Even this report did 
not affect his attitude towards him—at any rate, Ammianus gives no 
hint that it did. The report, however, provoked Ursicinus into some 
very insolent remarks. On account of these remarks Constantius dis- 
missed him. 

Now it is perfectly clear from this summary that the Emperor’s 
behaviour was (if we ignore the motives ascribed to him by the his- 
torian) both consistent and correct as well as courteous and even 
indulgent towards Ursicinus. It is the behaviour of one who recog- 
nized to the full the merits of the general, and whose only wish was to 
give them full scope. He appointed him to deal with crises which would 
call for all the military and diplomatic abilities Ursicinus could muster. 
But if we believe Ammianus, if we believe, that is to say, that Con- 
stantius distrusted Ursicinus at every step, is it not clear that the whole 
story becomes nonsensical and inexplicable? We are asked to believe 
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that Ursicinus was recalled from the East in 354, not for the purpose 
of conferring with the central government, but because it would be 
unsafe for the central government to leave him there si nudlus esset qui 
prohiberet altiora meditaturum.’ Yet three years later he was sent back 
to the East when there was no one there qui prohiberet altiora medita- 
turum. We are asked to believe that he was sent to Cologne to kill 
Silvanus or to be killed by him. Did neither Constantius nor Ursicinus 
think of the third alternative—that he might combine with Silvanus 
to start a war in which Constantius would scarcely have had a chance 
of survival? If Constantius had really devised and only at the last 
moment cancelled his midnight plot to murder Ursicinus, it was rather 
naive of the latter to omit to think of this third alternative. We are 
asked to believe that Ursicinus was promoted to the office of Com- 
mander of the Infantry, not as a recognition of his services, but because 
he would be more easily ruined in this more powerful post which his 
enemies shortly before were afraid he might obtain. We are asked to 
believe that he was sent back to the East for the third time, not because 
the situation called for his abilities, but so that he might be easier to 
accuse if he lost the war, and if he won it, so that Sabinianus, who, as 
everyone knew, was no soldier, might win some military glory.” 
Actually he did lose the war, but so far from being accused of trying 
to betray the state, he entered upon the office which Constantius had 
held open for him throughout the summer. Finally, even the un- 
favourable report on his leadership in the late war did not cause his 
downfall; this was brought about by the truculent ill-humour with 
which he received it. We hear a great deal of the machinations of the 
court eunuchs against Ursicinus and we cannot but admire the vigour 
and power of Ammianus’ language in describing them; yet is it not a 
little surprising that, although he turns aside no less than seven times 
to inveigh against them,> they never succeeded in bringing anything 
upon the head of their intended victim except promotion, honour, and 
opportunity? If we bear all this in mind, we may be sure that we are 
dealing here with the least satisfactory part of Ammianus’ narrative. 
It is difficult to see who could have been Ammianus’ authority for 
all these episodes if not Ursicinus himself.4 There is no proof, of course, 
but few will be inclined to doubt that we have here substantially 
Ursicinus’ own account of his career. Why then was he so prejudiced 
against the Emperor who had always given him his due and who up 
* XIV, II, 2. * xvii, 6, 6. 
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to the very end had treated him with scrupulous courtesy? It was due 
in part to Ursicinus’ belief that the gossip and envy of his enemies 
were meeting with more success than they were in fact winning. 
Knowing the capabilities of Eusebius and his adherents, we need not 
accuse Ursicinus of being excessively sensitive to the hostility which 
every public man at that time encountered, but there is little reason to 
doubt that he was more anxious as to his safety than the occasion 
required. Again, some light is thrown on the reasons for his attitude 
to the Emperor by a passage in Ammianus which, so far as I know, 
has not been correlated with him. After describing how Constantius 
tried to win for himself the glory of Julian’s victory at Strasbourg by 
stating in a large number of letters that it was he himself who had 
fought and conquered, Ammianus goes on to explain that this was a 
frequent custom of his. He gives an example: si verbi gratia eo agente 
tunc in Italia, dux quidam egisset fortiter contra Persas, nulla eius men- 
tione per textum longissimum facta, laureatas litteras ad provinciarum 
damna mittebat, se inter primores versatum cum odiosa sui iactatione 
significans.* The reference to wars bravely fought against the Persians 
makes it quite clear whom Ammianus has in mind. There can be no 
doubt that Ursicinus suffered from the same lack of public recognition 
as Julian. But since Julian could ply a pen as well as a sword, Con- 
stantius’ claims deceived no one in his case, whereas Ursicinus’ exploits 
were adequately written up only after his death when his young 
lieutenant had grown into old age. This too then helps us to under- 
stand Ursicinus’ hatred and suspicion of Constantius. That Ammianus 
should have accepted his views so uncritically is of course regrettable 
from an historical point of view, but it was a very human failing. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
GALLUS 


Ammianus condemns Gallus Caesar as a bloodthirsty tyrant, and his 
opinion is unanimously followed by modern historians. Ammianus’ 
account is by far the fullest extant, and this has obscured the fact that 
in ancient times there was a great diversity of attitude towards the 
Caesar. We find that the Eunomian Philostorgius is a warm admirer 
of the Arian Gallus. The pagan Zosimus considers him a wronged man 
and says not a word about his alleged misdeeds in Antioch. His half- 
brother Julian, despite a complete diversity of temperament, was his 
life-long friend and defended him with affection after his death. Among 
his friends Gallus also counted the leading Arian of his day, Aétius, 
as well as the bishop Theophilus, 6 *Iv8és, and Eudoxius, bishop of 
Antioch and later of Constantinople.* On the other hand, the orthodox 
Christian historians are almost unanimous in condemning him, but 
they may be suspected of prejudice against his Arianism just as Philo- 
storgius is said to have favoured him because of it. Even so, we find 
Jerome remarking that Gallus was put to death od egregiam indolem.? 
Occasionally we even find other orthodox Christians speaking well 
of him, but this is for purposes of contrast with his half-brother the 
Apostate.3 His fervent Christianity is admitted on all sides.4 

With ancient opinion thus divided, it may be worth while examining 
Ammianus’ account in the light which we receive from our other 
authorities; we must also draw attention to certain admissions which 
Ammianus himself makes and which have hitherto been overlooked. 

The first question to be decided is whether the beginning of Am- 
mianus’ extant narrative is also the beginning of his account of Gallus 
in Antioch, or whether he had already dealt to some extent with his 
activities there in one of the lost books. The brief review in x1v, 1, 1-2 
of Gallus’ elevation, his character, and the influence of his wife upon 
him seems to be an introduction to the whole episode, and only pre- 
supposes an account of his actual proclamation as Caesar on 15 March351 
at Sirmium, the reasons for it, and his journey to the Eastern capital. 
Indeed, the nature of the whole of the first extant chapter, dealing as it 
does with generalities (apart from the Clematius incident) to be treated 
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specifically later on, points to the view that we have this part of the 
historian’s narrative in its entirety. This is strongly supported by 
Ammianus’ reference to the mulier vilis,§ who was rewarded so osten- 
tatiously by Constantina, the Caesar’s wife. As Valesius pointed out 
in his note on the passage, this is the woman referred to by Zonaras? 
as having betrayed to Gallus the conspiracy against his life engineered 
by Magnentius in 352. Clearly, Ammianus had not dealt with her 
before, and consequently he cannot have treated of Magnentius’ con- 
spiracy at all. Furthermore, it is very difficult to believe that Ammianus 
had already dealt with Gallus’ military action against the Persians, 
although it was to meet their threats that he had been appointed Caesar. 
The casual and contemptuous expression in xIv, 7, 5, Hierapolim pro- 
fecturus ut expeditioni specie tenus adesset, without any reference back, 
supports this view. But a stronger argument is provided by the chapter 
in which Ammianus deals with the Persians at this time.3 For here 
he tells of the threat which Constantius sought to meet by appointing 
a second ruler in the East, but feebly explains away its failure by 
asserting that Nohodares’ attack collapsed owing to the treachery of 
some of his soldiers: they betrayed his first objective to the Romans.‘ 
At most this would have kept him away from Batnae, his first objec- 
tive, but it need not have hindered the attack on Mesopotamia in general 
which he had been ordered to undertake.5 Actually we hear from other 
sources that Nohodares had more solid reasons for retiring. For Gallus, 
basing himself on Hierapolis—so much we may derive from the phrase 
of Ammianus quoted above®—made what was at least a highly suc- 
cessful demonstration against him. Philostorgius is very enthusiastic 
in his praise of Gallus’ military capacity:7 TéAAou Korr& Tlepodsv eis 
TO Kpatiotov a&vEpayabjoavtTos eis POdvov of Tais SiaxBoAais yaipovTes 
cvapréyouo tov Baciléa. Kal tol Mepoixot troAguou Ttais Tot Kai- 
oapos apioteiats TreTraupevou, KTA. He says that Constantius wished 
vi én’ dvSpela Kal Ti Tév Kowadv empedcig SdEov avo [TaAAou] 
KaTaopikpUvelv. Zonaras speaks of an evTUynua after which Gallus 
returned to Antioch.’ From a later source, the writer of the S. Artemii 
Passio, 12, we actually hear that the Persians stopped their operations 
on hearing that Gallus was young and @sppoupyos eis Ta Epya. We 
must not be misled by certain passages of Julian? into believing that 
the Persian frontier was very quiet and Gallus’ campaign a trifle. The 
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passages are highly rhetorical and are contradicted by statements in 
our other authorities, as follows: Tepodév xa’ Exactov Eros cei Th 
Trapaotrwpévey Kal TE attév usige Troiovtov, KTA. (Libanius, Or. 
XIX, 49); TO Tlepoikdv axovoas (Constantius) Kata Tijs eas BapyTéog 
xelpi xiveioBen (Philostorgius, 1, 25);* 6 Zatrapns dSeias Spa€auevos 
T& THPds Ew ErrdpOnos, Kal Aeiav AaBaov Kai Sopyaratous TroAAOUS 
érravézevSev (Zonaras, X11, 8). 

It is not clear then what Ammianus could have dealt with if he had 
treated of Gallus in Antioch before the opening of Book xrv, so that 
Wwe may assume with relative saferythat we have this section of the 
history complete. Here at the very beginning of our inquiry, then, 
we find him suppressing information which was to Gallus’ credit. We 
shall come to the same conclusion if we examine Gallus’ other cam- 
paigns. 

_ Ammianus gives a very long account of the inroads of the Isaurians 
in the summer of 354.2. Gallus must have been responsible for the 
general direction of this very difficult campaign, although the historian 
does not mention him until the very end of his account,} and then in 
rather slighting terms. But if there was any delay on his part in sending 
help to Seleuceia, the temporary reverse was definitely due to the exces- 
sive caution of the Comes Castricius, who tell back on the city against 
the wishes of his troops. Yet he commanded a veteran force and cannot 
have been in any great danger. A vigorous commander would have 
required no assistance from the Caesar, who may have delayed sending 
help in the expectation that an energetic sally would break up the siege. 
At that time (summer 354), Gallus was fully occupied with his Persian 
campaign, and later with the treason trials at Antioch.‘ 

Finally, Ammianus completely omits mention of the rising of the 
Jews in Diocaesarea. Gallus promptly sent troops to crush this and 
had Diocaesarea razed.5 According to Jerome he also had Tiberias 
and Diospolis destroyed. 


* Bidez, ed. Philostorgius, p. lix, believes that Photius has exaggerated what 
Philostorgius said about Gallus’ success against the Persians; but I do not think 
his view on this peint can be supported adequately. 
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With regard to Gallus’ military qualities then Ammianus gives us 
two slighting references and conceals the fact that the Caesar, despite 
his complete inexperience, could act with energy and effectiveness 
when the occasion demanded it. 

Let us deal now with the historian’s narrative. As we noted above, 
his first chapter treats only of generalities apart from the incident of 
Clematius, and seems to be an introduction to what follows. Despite 
much powerful rhetoric the charges brought against Gallus are very 
few. First, he is accused of overstepping the authority given to him 
and of a general harshness in his behaviour, u/tra terminos potestatis 
delatae procurrens, asperitate nimia cuncta foedabat.’ We may concede 
the latter point, but Ammianus does not make it at all clear what he 
means by this charge of unconstitutional activity. As will be seen later, 
he cannot be referring to any intention on the Caesar’s part to challenge 
Constantius in arms (p. 69 below). He must therefore be referring 
to the lynchings which took place with his connivance, and the rights 
and wrongs of these are dealt with below. Secondly, Gallus is accused 
of instituting a widespread system of espionage which greatly disturbed 
the population, or at any rate the upper classes, and there is no reason 
to doubt this.” But we shall see later that certain sections of the upper 
classes were so untrustworthy that it was necessary to keep them under 
close observation if the Caesar was to survive at all. Ammianus also 
asserts that Gallus himself and a few armed attendants roamed through 
the streets and wine shops of Antioch at night, asking those whom 
they met what they thought of the Caesar. This was done multis 
gementibus, as the historian vaguely puts it. At most he means that 
those who gave unfavourable replies were manhandled. Had any been 
killed or seriously injured, he would have been only too glad to be 
more explicit. But the whole story may well be a myth. Similar tales 
are told of many absolute monarchs—for instance, of Gallienus in this 
passage, of Nero, to say nothing of Haroun al Raschid.3 The perma- 
nent blackout in which ancient streets were enwrapped—even those of 
Antioch, pace Ammianus—explains how such stories could be invented 
even in good faith.* 

After Clematius’ death, he says that some were executed, some 

* XIV, I, I. 

2 xIV, I, 2, 6, 9; it is probably to this that Libanius refers, Ep. 391. 

3 See also de Jonge on x1Vv, 1, 9. Nero: Tacitus, Ann. xm, 25. In the present 
passage, XIV, I, 9, note the contradiction between novo exemplo and quod Romae. . . 
temptasse aliquando dicitur Gallienus. 


4 It is tempting to see in x1v, 1, 6-7 nothing more than Antiochene gossip: 
how could Ammianus gain access to secret reports of the Imperial spies ? 
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exiled, and the goods of others were confiscated ;* this refers forward. 
The case of Clematius is rather mysterious.?, Ammianus could not 
discover the reason for his execution without trial, but he gives a 
rumour (ut ferebatur) which is obviously mythological and merely 
illustrates the gossip of Antioch.3 Libanius considered that he was 
wrongly put to death.4 At any rate, it was Constantina who had him 
killed, and we do not hear that Honoratus, the Comes Orientis, who had 
to carry out the execution, raised any objection to it, although he was 
not afraid to oppose Gallus on such matters when his conscience or 
interests demanded it.5 \ 

The chapter concludes with a note on the behaviour of Thalassius, the 
Praetorian Prefect, in relation to Gallus, and finishes with the words velut 
contumaciae quoddam vexillum altius erigens, sine respectu salutis alienae 
vel suae, ad vertenda opposita instar rapidi fluminis inrevocabili impetu 
ferebatur. Obviously this is merely rhetoric, a literary trick designed 
to leave a dark impression on our minds of Gallus’ misdeeds which in 
fact have been specified in only one obscure and questionable instance, 
the case of Clematius. When Ammianus resumes his narrative of 
Gallus six chapters later, he immediately strikes this same note again.° 
We may observe that at the end of each of the three chapters in which 
he deals with Gallus in Antioch,7 Ammianus places sweeping sentences 
of condemnation with literary rather than historical effect in each 
case. 

In XIV, 7, 2 and 5 ff. we have a very inadequate account of Gallus’ 
reaction to the threatened famine at Antioch. He ordered the leaders 
of the Senate to be put to death, says the historian, because they 
insolently opposed® a general lowering of prices which Gallus recom- 
mended when the famine was imminent; but Honoratus, the Comes 
Orientis, begged them off with great resolution. At this point Ammianus 
interposes two matters which are absolutely irrelevant to the famine,? 
and when he resumes, he does so as if he were dealing with quite a 
different shortage. Gallus did not meet it, he says, as other princes 
were in the habit of dealing with such situations, namely, by a distribu- 
tion of stores or by bringing supplies from surrounding provinces, 
but repeatedly and explicitly put the blame on Theophilus, the governor 
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XIV, I, 4. XIV, I, 3. 
3 I do not understand how it can be argued that Libanius, Ep. 325, bears out 
Ammianus’ story of Clematius’ mother-in-law’s thwarted love for him. 


+ Ep. 693. 5 Cp. xIv, 7, 2. 
© Note that post haec in x1v, 7, 1 has absolutely no reference. 
7 XIV, 1, 7, 9- 8 xIVv, 7, 2, gravius rationabili responderunt. 
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of Syria, and delivered him up to the multitude who tore him to pieces.' 
The people then tried to stone a wealthy man called Eubulus, and when 
he escaped to the hills, they burnt his house.? It is to be noted that 
Gallus is not directly blamed for the actual killing of Theophilus: 
there seems to have been some kind of lynching, instigated to a certain 
extent by him. 

Now this account omits certain very relevant facts. In the first 
place, the Antiochene Senate was composed of rich landowners whose 
estates in the neighbourhood largely furnished the food supply of 
the city.3 In the middle of the fourth century these landowners manipu- 
lated the prices of food in a most outrageous manner, not unknown in 
more modern times. Thus, they were not above dumping grain into 
the Orontes in a time of shortage when they could not obtain what 
they considered a fair price. Their rascality was so extreme that when 
Julian in a time of scarcity imported grain, the surprising result was 
that the shortage became even more acute than it had been before he 
did so. The incident may be briefly summarized here as it throws a 
certain light on Gallus’ circumstances. 

Julian brought the grain from the surrounding provinces and from 
Egypt at the expense of the treasury and was able to sell it at a price 
one-third less than that asked for by the senatorial landowners. The 
latter were unable to compete and consequently bought up this im- 
ported grain at the low price fixed by Julian, and at the same time 
secretly exported to the neighbouring provinces the grain which they 
had originally offered at their exorbitant rate on the Antiochene market. 
In this way they succeeded in secretly exporting more grain than Julian 
had imported, so that when they had bought up Julian’s imported grain 
there was an even greater shortage than ever. Julian threatened the 
principal senators with imprisonment, but Libanius succeeded in con- 
vincing him that this would cure nothing, so no action was taken (see 
further, p. 81 below). 

This was the type of rascal that Gallus had to deal with. Clearly, 
when his recommendation to the landowners to lower their prices was 


™ Theophilus was only killed later cum ingravisceret paenuria commeatuum: in 
whose hands was he in the meantime? 

2 Libanius, Or. 1, 103; Eubulus was doubtless the ringleader in organizing 
the famine. Julian, Misopogon 370c, exaggerates in saying that they set fire to 
the houses T&v Buvardév. 

3 E. S. Bouchier, 4 Short History of Antioch, p. 154. 

4 See P. Allard, Julien l’ Apostat, 111, pp. 44 ff., with authorities, for this incident. 
That conditions in Gallus’ time were similar to those of nine years later is 
evident from Julian, Mzsopogon, 370¢. 
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disobeyed, he saw a less expensive method of ending the famine than 
Julian, which Julian was not very far from imitating—-Ammianus says 
that Julian in this connexion was Galli similis fratris, licet incruentus.* 
We are told that when Theophilus was done to death, in untus exitio 
guisque imaginem periculi sui considerans, documento recenti similia 
formidabat,? doubtless with favourable results on the price of food. 
Constantius sent out a commissioner, Strategius Musonianus, to inquire 
into the circumstances of Theophilus’ death, but gave him instructions 
to deal with the matter mildly—proof that even the central govern- 
ment took a lenient view of the incident.3 Libanius considered Theo- 
philus a good governor, but says nothing of his guilt or innocence in 
this connexion. An obscure hint in a later passage of Ammianus sug- 
gests that Gallus’ action had the support of some persons of importance: 
it is not easy to see who were the auctores diri facinoris. . . divites. They 
escaped condemnation during the inquiry held on Theophilus’ death 
although certain poor men were punished. The passage at least shows 
that the upper classes in Antioch were not solidly behind Theophilus 
and the landowners; and it further appears that no less a person than 
Aétius interested himself in the matter and was strongly on Gallus’ 
side.4 Julian regretted the outrage, but felt that the anger of the 
populace against the Senate was justified.5 Indeed, when Julian was 
Caesar in 359-60 Libanius, who with his uncle Phasganius was deeply 
implicated in the opposition to Gallus, finds that he cannot deal with 
the affair explicitly in a letter owing to fear of Julian’s reaction to such 
criticism as he might make. As Libanius was one of his oldest friends, 
we can thus judge the depth of Julian’s feelings on the subject. We 
may then agree with the judgement he expressed in the Misopogon. 
We must also bear in mind the fact that Constantius heard of this affair 
from Thalassius, the Praetorian Prefect of the East, a circumstance 
of which we shall see the significance in the sequel. Ammianus, while 
admitting the insolence of the Senate (p. 6o n. 8 above), asserts that 
Theophilus was innocent. This is highly improbable in face of Julian’s 
testimony, Gallus’ accusation, and the people’s enthusiasm in killing 
him, to say nothing of Constantius’ moderation in avenging him. 
Apart from other motives which we shall try to analyse at the end of 
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XXH, 14, 2. XIV, 7, 6. 

3 xv, 13, 2, supplemented by Libanius, Or. x1x, 47. 

4 xv, 13, 23 Gregory of Nyssa, c. Eunom. 1; Migne, PG, xLv, 264. 

5 Misopogon, 370¢, Ov dpyizouevos Sixales Erpagev ovxéti petplors. 

® Libanius, Ep. 283, 3-4, Siwatat yap Kal reOvecrs éxelvos (Gallus) S1& tod ydvtos 
(Julian). Sot15 ov otx ém@uyel Bapddpou, xpiyat Adyov alprcetar pEAAOV A BiSots 
Tpevelv: cp. Ep. 391. 
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this chapter, Ammianus may have inserted insontem for the sake of 
the antithesis with Serenianus.' 

We have seen that Ammianus inserted into his account of the 
famine two paragraphs which were unconnected with it. In the first 
of these? he condemns Gallus for delighting in the bloody sports of 
the amphitheatre. Julian3 says rather smugly that apart from himself 
all his family including Gallus loved to attend horse-races. Seeck4 takes 
this as evidence of Gallus’ cruel nature; but it obviously affects the 
cruelty—if that is the right word—of the society in which Gallus 
lived rather than that of any individual. As Greeks, Julian and Am- 
mianus were themselves unattracted by the amphitheatre (see p. 16 
above). 

In the second of these paragraphs5 Ammianus is strangely brief on 
the subject of the old woman who betrayed the conspiracy which 
Magnentius engineered in order to distract Constantius in the East 
as well as in the West. He says that this woman accenderat. . .incitatum 
propositum ad nocendum. This may simply mean that she thus enabled 
Gallus to put the conspirators to death,® or it may mean that this con- 
spiracy increased the suspicions and the personal harshness of the 
Caesar.7 

Ammianus’ next charge against Gallus is that he acquitted a man 
called Serenianus who was, he says, an inefficient soldier. He was tried 
on charges of practising magic and asking an oracle if he would become 
Emperor, and Gallus dismissed the case—an almost unique example 
of an acquittal on such a charge in this period. He may well have 
repented the judgement, for Serenianus showed his gratitude by after- 
wards acting as supervisor of Gallus’ execution, and if he had been 
guilty of the charge Constantius would not have employed him in 
this or any other capacity. The Emperor Valens differed from Am- 
mianus as to Serenianus’ military ability, for he recalled him from 
retirement in 364 and appointed him Comes Domesticorum, a position 
in which Ammianus may possibly have come in contact with him. His 
energetic defence of Cyzicus in 365-6° goes far to refute Ammianus’ 
charge of military incompetence. In spite of his personal views on 
the matter, the historian admits that the public agreed with Gallus’ 
decision.? At any rate, his case certainly contradicts Seeck’s statement” 


' xiv, 7, 8. ? XIV, 7, 3- 3, Misopogon, 340a. 
4 P,-W., s.v. ‘Constantius’ (5), col. ro95. 

5 XIV, 7, 4. 6 Zonaras, XI, 8. 

7 Cp. Seeck, art. cit. 1096. 8 xxv, 8, 7 ff. 

9 xIv, 7, 8. See the suggestion on p. 67 below. 
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that Gallus ‘trat allem, was nach Zauberei aussah, mit den hartesten 
Strafen entgegen’. 

We now come to the case of the impossible Domitianus who was 
put to death for downright treason. He is condemned by Philostorgius 
and Zonaras,‘ and their testimony along with that of Ammianus (note 
especially § 10 abditus multa in eius moliebatur exitium) far outweighs 
S. Artemii Passio, 13, which calls him and Montius &v8pas év &€1coporr 
Siamrpéyavtas, Kai Travtds KepSous Kal ANaTos euipedévtas UpNAOTE- 
pous (cp. Gregory of Nyssa, op. cit. 1). Domitianus was the new Prae- 
torian Prefect of the East, Thalassius having died, and he had beensent to 
Antioch with orders to urge Gallus very courteously to return to court. 
But when he arrived in the Eastern capital he contemptuously refused 
to call on the Caesar, plotted his downfall, and sent in false reports to 
the Emperor. He finally turned up at Gallus’ palace, roughly ordered 
the Caesar to go to Italy, and threatened _to cut off his supplies if he 
refused. He then turned on his heel and never again visited the Caesar 
although the latter often ordered him to do so. Gallus, who was far 
from even-tempered, ordered his protectores to arrest Domitianus. 
Gallus declared publicly not long afterwards that he had thrown 
Domitianus into gaol merely in order to frighten him.” The quaestor 
Montius tried to corrupt the troops but without success, for Gallus, 
hearing what was afoot, delivered a fiery speech to the soldiers, who 
immediately lynched both Domitianus and Montius.3 It is clear from 
Ammianus’ account that both of them richly deserved some such fate. 
The lynchings, however, were not directly incited by Gallus, but by 
a certain Luscus, curator urbis, who was shortly afterwards put to death 
for his part in this affair—not impossibly by Gallus himself.4 Gallus, 
however, was not sorry to see the end of both of them.5 Constantina 
seems to have had a hand in killing them, but Ammianus tells us 
nothing of this.® 

Their treachery was a family affair. On Domitianus’ orders his 
son-in-law Apollinaris had in the meantime been tampering with the 
troops in Mesopotamia, but when he learned what had happened to 
his father-in-law he fled through Lesser Armenia to Constantinople, 
where he was arrested and brought back to Antioch. This young man’s 
father, also called Apollinaris, who was governor of Phoenicia, likewise 


* Philostorgius, 111, 28; Zonaras, x11, 9. > XIV, 7, 14, formidine tenus. 

3 xv, 7, 9-16. In § 12 he characterizes Montius rather unfavourably, but the 
text is corrupt. Philostorgius, 111, 28, gives a somewhat different account, but 
no more creditable to Montius. 4 XIV, 7, 17. 

5 xiv, 7, 13 £.; Philostorgius, m1, 28, ouvernpngigovtos Kal tot P&AAou, 

° Philostorgius, loc. cit. 
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fell under suspicion of complicity in the treason, and was arrested with 
“many others’, adi multi, doubtless his accomplices. 

Ammianus rounds off this chapter with a powerful piece of rhetoric 
indicating that innocent and guilry—he admits that some were guilry— 
were alike punished without a fair trial. Yet when he resumes his 
Narrative in XIV, 9, again after speciously interposing a chapter, we 
learn that no less a person than Ursicinus was recalled from Nisibis 
to try the suspected. We have already seen (pp. 42 f.) how Ursicinus 
reacted to this honour, and we have noticed that beyond doubt Gallus 
was trying to ensure a reasonable hearing for the accused. 

The first to be tried were Epigonus, a philosopher from Cilicia, 
and Eusebius, a violent orator from Edessa. These two had been 
arrested by mistake in connexion with Montius and were no doubt 
put to death unjustly, for no importance can be attached to Epigonus’ 
confession under torture. In connexion with the elder Apollinaris, a 
certain Maras, diaconus, ut appellant Christiani §7, was tried and tortured, 
but as he refused to admit anything he was set free. The two Apolli- 
nares were put to death post multorum clades, and these ‘many’ are 
doubtless to be equated with the e/ii multi used of the elder Apollinaris’ 
accomplices in XIV, 7, 20. We may perhaps assume that some innocent 
men were destroyed among them,} but it is extremely remarkable that 
Gregory of Nyssa, who is not at all favourably disposed towards Gallus, 
mentions only exile and says nothing of execution,* Kai ti BowAovtan 
Mévtios kai Fa&AAos kai Aopetiavas érrerordvtes TH Ady, Kal ukpTupES 
wev5eis, Kai BacideUs Spy1zduEvos, Kal sis UrTepopiay Tivés LEOloTd&UEVvol; 

It is clear that Gallus had unearthed a widespread conspiracy > headed 
by the members of one family. Montius was in active sympathy with 
it: he had already arranged with the tribuni fabricarum to have weapons 
manufactured to arm the conspirators °—the adminicula futurae militioni, 
as Ammianus puts it elsewhere.? Clearly the chances of the con- 
spirators were reduced to nothing by their failure with Gallus’ troops. 
Indeed, that they should have engaged in the conspiracy at all without 


7 XIV, 7, 19-20. 


2 For him see Ammianus, xIv, 7, 18; 9, 4 ff.; Suidas, s.v. In P.-W. vi, 1445, 
W. Schmid has confused him with the Eusebius who taught Julian—a totally 
different person. 

3 Observe that periere conplures in xiv, 9, 3 refers forward, as igitur at the 
beginning of § 4 shows: plures is to be specified in the succeeding narrative. 

4 C. Eunom. 1; Migne, PG, xv, 257. 

5 That it was widespread is shown by ex diversis ctvitatibus, XIV, 7, 20, and the 
exaggerated ubique...per orientales provincias, ibid. 21. Philostorgius, tv, 8, 
speaks expressly of f xaré& [aAAov éravéotaois. 

6 x1v, 7, 18. 7 XIV, 9, 4. 
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attempting to win over Ursicinus as well as his armies is, as we have 
suggested elsewhere (p. 43 above), somewhat suspicious." 

In this connexion we should explicitly emphasize what is implicit 
in Ammianus’ narrative, namely, that Gallus was highly popular with 
the rank and file of the army. In spite of the fact that Magnentius’ agent 
met with some success in tampering with the common soldiers,” it is 
clear that Constantius was seriously alarmed at the possibility of a 
military rising in favour of Gallus, and he had little hope of achieving 
his aim of recalling him without using force.3 His first step against 
the Caesar was gradually to withdraw some of the troops under his 
command.4 When Gallus reached Constantinople on his last journey, 
Constantius thought it prudent to remove all troops from the route 
he was to take thereafter. Yet when he arrived at Adrianople, certain 
Thebaean legions in the neighbourhood were willing to rise in his 
favour, but, owing to Constantius’ precautions, they could not establish 
contact with the Caesar. When Barbatio stripped him of his imperial 
insignia at Poetovio he was commanding soldiers whom he had had to 
pick specially for their indebtedness to Constantius and for their 
characters, which admitted of neither bribes nor pity.® (Incidentally, 
Barbatio was afterwards generally hated for his treachery to Gallus, 
under whom he commanded the protectores domestici..) Again, when 
Gallus’ friends and supporters in the East were being punished by 
Constantius, we read that among them were militarium catervae. 
Before the period of his fall, the spontaneity with which the troops 
disregarded Montius and lynched him and Domitianus is significant 
of the Caesar’s popularity among them. These facts sufficiently refute 
Seeck’s statement that the troops neither liked nor trusted him.9 

Another significant point is the willingness of the old woman who 
lived beside the Orontes in a hovel to inform on Magnentius’ con- 
spirators."° The reason for this popularity is not far to seek: Gallus’ 
sympathy with the poorer classes is clearly illustrated by his attitude 
during the threatened famine at Antioch, when he sided so strongly 
with them against the machinations of the landowning senators. That 


* Sievers, Das Leben des Libanius, p. 222, remarks that the fact that Musonianus 
was not ordered to avenge Domitianus and Montius in addition to Theophilus 
is probably due to their deaths having been caused by a military outbreak, for 
then the punishment of those responsible would be entrusted to military officials. 
But the fact remains that Ammianus does not mention any punishment. 


5 : 
XIV, 7, 4. 3 XV, I, 2, rem insperatam et arduam. 
4 XIV, 7, 9. 5 XIV, I1, 13-15. 
XIV, I, 19. 7 XVHI, 3, 6. 8 xv, 3, 1. 


9 Untergang, 1, p. 131. to Zonaras, XIII, 8. 
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he also sympathized with and shared in the people’s regard for the 
martyred St Babylas is well known, although Ammianus has nothing 
to say about it. 

Before we attempt to characterize Ammianus’ description of the 
reign of Gallus, let us sum up our results so far. Epigonus and Eusebius 
were undoubtedly put to death unjustly, and possibly Clematius also, 
although his case is obscure. Domitianus, Montius, and Theophilus 
were lynched with Gallus’ connivance, and they certainly earned some 
such fate. The Apollinares and their accomplices were treated as it is 
customary to treat those who indulge in high treason, but among the 
subordinate conspirators innocent men were exiled or perhaps even 
killed—according as we credit Gregory of Nyssa or Ammianus. The 
leaders of the oppressive Senate were threatened with death but were 
reprieved, an instance of Gallus’ hasty nature also illustrated by the 
fortunes of Aétius.* We read that Serenianus was employed in Phoe- 
nicia,” and he must have known the elder Apollinaris, who was governor 
there. Was he implicated in the conspiracy? If so, Gallus was not 
indiscriminate in executing traitors.3 Now the execution of three 
innocent men (one of them a doubtful case), and possibly a few more, 
as well as a considerable number of flagrant conspirators, in a reign 
of some three or four years, was no bad record for those iron times. 
The insecurity caused by the conspiracy to some degree palliates the 
execution of the innocent. On the other hand, the Caesar’s voluntary 
journey to what he knew would be his death in preference to causing 
a civil war contrasts favourably with Julian’s action in similar circum- 
stances a few years later, and was, I think, unique in that pitiless age. 
In all, it can scarcely be doubted that Ammianus has painted far too 
gloomy a picture of the brief reign of Gallus in Antioch. 

Gallus was regretted by many after his death.* Indeed, there is a 
strong ancient tradition that Constantius revised his opinion of him 
and sent a reprieve which was held up by Eusebius and his agents until 
the Caesar had been executed.5 This tradition is doubtless an exag- 
geration, but the idea lying behind it is borne out by the fact that 
save in isolated cases Gallus’ statues were not thrown down nor were 


™ Philostorgius, 111, 24; but Sozomen, 111, 15, 8, is much more favourable to 
Gallus in this matter. 

‘ zy) 7 fe . . . . 

3 If our Clematius is identical with the Clematius of Libanius, Ep. 693, he 
had very recently been consularis Palestinae, and so he, too, may have been an 
accomplice of the elder Apollinaris. 

4 XV, 3, 13 XVIII, 3, 6. a ; 

5 Philostorgius, 1v, 1; Zonaras, xm, 9; S. Artemt Passio, 15. 
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his inscriptions erased after his death." It is certain that he was fully 
rehabilitated by the time Julian wrote his Epistle to the Athenians (271.2) 
in 361, and perhaps we can guess why. Libanius? says that Gallus 
obtained letters proving a conspiracy against himself, but that he was 
never allowed to produce them. Perhaps Constantius subsequently 
got to know of these letters and then changed his mind. However that 
may be, it is possible that Ammianus might have revised his opinion 
too if he had been able to obtain the facts free from propaganda and 
dissociate the Caesar's administration from his personal arrogance. In 
one later reference to Gallus, he isgmuch more charitable than in his 
account of his reign, guem (Gallwn) inertia mixtacgue periurtis fraudes 
prodidere guorundam.} 

We have now to attempt to explain Ammianus’ distaste for Gallus 
and to discover the reasons for his largely unmerited condemnation 
of him. In the first place, Ammianus, as we have seen, was in all 
probability a member of the curial class and he was certainly a strong 
supporter of the curta/es and of landowners of that twpe. Hence, he 
cannot have been attracted by Gallus® ferocious threats of how he was 
going to use the senators of Antioch, many of whom were bevond 
doubt friends of the historian. Nor yet can he have liked Gallus’ 
sympathy tor the turba imae sortis et paupertinae, tor he himself has 
nothing but dislike and contempt tor them. It is clear from a passage 
in the general review of Gallus’ reign with which Book xiv opens 
that the ‘terror’ affected directly only men of some means,‘ although 
the ruin of some of them involved the ruin of their dependents—for 
the latter Ammianus scarcely deigns to write a word. In all, it is fair 
to suppose that Ammianus as a representative of the views and outlook 
of the curial class could not but have condemned the memory of Gallus. 

Secondly, there is no denying that Gallus’ personal behaviour was 
harsh and repellent. It was made all the more so by his pitiless up- 
bringing and cannot have been improved by the fact that Constantius 
looked on him with suspicion from the very moment he elevated him 
to the rank of Caesar.° He appears to have appointed some of the 
officials who were to serve under him.’ This would be natural enough 
in view of Gallus’ inexperience, but may well have been resented—and 

* Seeck, P.-W art. cit. 1099. |? Or. xvint, 24; similarly Julian, Ep. ad fk. 2720. 

3 XNI, I, 2. 

‘xiv, 1, 4. Notice Jerome, Chron. a. 355, nonnulli nobilium Aatiochiae 3 Gallo 
interfect. 

3 xiv, 11, 33 Julian, Ep. ad fh. 271d; John of Antioch, frag. ry in Miiller, 
FHG, w, 604; Eutropius, x, 13, ete. 

® Julian, op. cit. 2724. SS. frtemai Passio, 12. 
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not without reason if Thalassius and Barbatio are typical examples of 
Constantius’ choice. Zosimus is actually inclined to believe that 
Constantius made him Caesar in the hope that he would meet his 
death at the hands of the Persians, but this is a mere rumour, also told 
of Julian when he was elevated.t* Ammianus met, or at any rate saw, 
Gallus during the trials conducted by Ursicinus, so that he, or in any 
case his informants, will have had a strong personal dislike for the 
Caesar which tended to colour their interpretation of events. A clear 
case of Ammianus’ dependence on the prejudice of his informants is 
afforded by x1v, 11, 8. After Ammianus had left Antioch he had to 
rely on informants for an account of subsequent, events there. Hence 
he says in xiv, 11, 8, on their authority, that Gallus definitely aimed 
at the throne, although he had given this simply as a rumour when 
describing his own personal impression of Gallus’ reign in xiv, 1, 1. 
This rumour also contradicts Gallus’ fear of causing a civil war reported 
by Philostorgius and the writer of S. Artemii Passio. Furthermore, 
if Heraeus’ emendation c/am is correct in xiv, 11, 8, how did the in- 
formants find out what Gallus had deliberated on in secret? The truth 
of the matter is given by Zonaras, who says that Constantius was afraid 
that those oppressed by Gallus would rebel and that thus he would have 
a civil war on his hands, deicas oWv & Kwvotdvtios pr}, el KivnOeiev els 
érrootacioy of Um’ éxeivou [F&AAou] KokoUyevor, EupuAfou TroAgyou 
Seton avd,” and so sent out Domitianus. 

Thirdly, Ursicinus definitely had a violent hatred of Gallus despite 
the honour the latter did him in summoning him from Nisibis to take 
charge of the trials. We have already discussed the reasons for this 
attitude on Ursicinus’ part: he probably felt himself equal to the task 
of repelling the Persian menace and resented the appointment of Gallus 
over his head,3 and he certainly wanted a freer hand with the trials 
than Gallus was willing to give him. At any rate, his resentment was 
very strong and it has left its mark on the work of his admiring sub- 
ordinate. 

Finally, we must remember that Constantius was consistently mis- 
informed about Gallus. Ammianus, indeed, says that the protector 
domesticus Herculanus gave the Emperor an exact account of what 
was going on, but it is easy to see what this means. Herculanus was a 
pupil of Libanius and so no doubt a sympathizer with the curial class: 


™ Zosimus, 11, 45, 1; Zonaras, x11, 10; Ammianus, XVI, 11, 13. 

* Zonaras, XUI, 9. 

3 If Constantius reposed equal confidence in Ursicinus’ military abilities and 
also felt sure of his loyalty, it is difficult to see why he elevated Gallus at all. 
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it is revealing to hear that the populace of Constantinople tore his 
father to pieces—he had been Magister Equitum and was presumably 
considered guilty of some oppression.! Hence we may be sure that 
Herculanus told the truth only as it appeared to a landowner and to 
Ammianus. The Praetorian Prefect Thalassius was quick to understand 
the Caesar’s fiery temper. Consequently, he opposed and provoked 
him into rash and ill-considered acts, and then openly informed on 
him to Constantius. Thalassius was esteemed very highly indeed by 
Constantius until his death in the summer of 354.3 We are explicitly 
told that the Emperor learned of the affair of the Antiochene Senate 
from his distorted reports,* and it should be noted that he was a wealthy 
Antiochene landowner and a relative of Libanius. For his conduct to 
Gallus, Julian later made attacks on his family which—not to our 
surprise—Libanius deplored.5 We are also told that Domitianus sent 
home reports about Gallus which were. deliberately inaccurate and 
misleading.® The reports about Gallus sent to the central government 
by Barbatio were as false as his subsequent reports about Julian.7 The 
ancient authorities are unanimous in saying that Constantius listened 
to a barrage of tendentious criticism of Gallus by the eunuch Eusebius 
and his party,® and Julian later put Eusebius to death on this account.9 
The effect of all this on the historical tradition cannot be accurately 
estimated, but there can be no doubt that Constantius’ propaganda, 
vitiated in this manner, must have had a powerful influence on several 
of Ammianus’ informants and so have reinforced the historian’s preju- 
dice against the Caesar. 

These were the influences to which Ammianus was exposed and 
which tended to darken his interpretation of Gallus’ life. Thus it was 
that he construed such matters as Gallus’ defence against a dangerous 
conspiracy as the murders of a capricious tyrant, and used all his powers 
of rhetoric to show that the Caesar’s espionage amongst the untrust- 
worthy upper classes, with whom Ammianus’ sympathies lay, consti- 
tuted a reign of terror for Antioch as a whole and to some extent for 
all the Eastern provinces. 

To sum up, we can fairly bring the following charges against this 

* XIV, 10, 2. * XIV, I, Io. 

3 XIV, 7, 9; cp. Zosimus, II, 45, 5. 4 XIV, 7, 9. 

5 xx, 9, 16; Libanius, Epp. 1364, 1380, 1404. The family was on intimate 
terms with Musonianus, ibid. 622, frag. 20. 


; XIV, 7, 10. 7 XIV, II, 24; XVI, 11, 73 XVIII, 3, 6. 
Zosimus, 11, 55, 2, with the wrong names; Philostorgius, 111, 28 init., and 
especially Iv, 1; S. Artemti Passio, 15. 
9 Sozomen, V, 5, 9. 
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part of the history: (i) Ammianus has not brought out sufficiently the 
guilt of the chief men done to death under Gallus, although to some 
extent he has indicated it incidentally. In fact, he only implies that 
there was a conspiracy; he should have given a coherent and explicit 
account of it. (ii) He has obscured Gallus’ popularity with the lower 
classes, both civilian and military, and has omitted to mention his pious 
attitude towards the popular St Babylas. (iii) He has altogether sup- 
pressed Gallus’ capabilities as a military leader. (iv) Ammianus omits 
the Jewish rebellion, the suppression of Magnentius’ conspiracy, Con- 
stantius’ change of heart after Gallus’ death; he all but omits the fact 
that Gallus had a wide following, nor do we hear from the historian 
that Gallus counted among his friends many men who were above 
reproach and who would not have tolerated intimacy with the foul and 
reckless tyrant who appears in our historian’s pages. (v) Ammianus 
has split up his narrative of Gallus in Antioch into three parts. (So, 
on a smaller scale, he has divided the account of the famine into two.) 
The first is a fine piece of rhetoric, but its sweeping charges are not 
at all specific and are not adequately supported in the ensuing account. 
The second, xiv, 7, ends with another sweeping charge which is utterly 
contradicted at the beginning of the third. The third, xiv, 9, ends with 
yet another violent phrase telling how Gallus, ut leo cadaveribus pastus, 
multa huius modi scrutabatur. The difference in intensity between the 
simile and the verb illustrates the historian’s rhetorical methods. Nor 
does this simile stand alone: in xv, 7, 13 Gallus is called serpens adpetitus 
telo vel saxo, iamque spes extremas operiens, because he took measures 
against Montius, who, as Ammianus has just said explicitly, was trying 
to induce the troops to rise against him. All this is tendentious writing, 
not impartial history. Had Ammianus been less partial to the curial 
ordo, he would probably have written a very different account of the 
reign of Gallus at Antioch. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
JULIAN 


A complete examination of Ammianus’ account of Julian as Caesar 
and later as Augustus would take us far from the study of the circum- 
stances in which the historian wrote his work. Here it will be sufficient 
to treat only of the major issues which throw light ‘on Ammianus him- 
self. 

First, it is necessary to emphasize what a unique position Julian 
occupies in Ammianus’ history. The account of his reign in Gaul 
is preceded by a glowing introduction of the historian’s hero to the 
reader. The passage is quite unparalleled in Ammianus’ book. He 
assures us that although he is going to tell nothing but the mere truth 
based on irrefragable proofs, yet this part of his work will almost enter 
the category of panegyric, ad laudativam paene materiam pertinebit." 
Not only are the deeds striking about which he is to write, but he will 
try to make his own ‘modest talents’ rise to the occasion, instrumenta 
omnia mediocris ingenii (si suffecerint) commoturus.* No words are 
excessive for Julian. In prudence he is another Titus, in his military 
achievements a second Trajan, his mildness and mercy are equal to 
those of Antoninus Pius, his philosophic outlook not surpassed by 
that of Marcus Aurelius. Before turning to the first campaign in Gaul, 
Ammianus all but breaks into poetry: he gives us by way of preface 
a description of that country and its inhabitants, guoniam, ut Mantuanus 
vates praedixit excelsus, maius opus moveo matorque mihi rerum nascitur 
ordo.3 In the course of his account of the Gallic campaigns, Ammianus 
turns aside to describe for us the private life of the Caesar, a thing 
which he does for no other major character in his book.4 Knowing 
what we do of the historian, we are not surprised to find that it is 
Julian’s asceticism which wins him most favour and is discussed first.5 
He delights to tell how Julian worked far into the night until he had 
to struggle to keep himself awake (and struggle harder, too, than 
Alexander struggled with this problem!), how he lived ‘as though 

* XVI, I, 3. 

* Ibid. 2; references to his own mediocrity are very frequent in his work— 


they were a convention at the time he was writing. See the passages given by 
Ensslin, p. 10 n. 3. 


3 xv, 9, 1 from Virgil, 4en. vit, 44 f. 4 XVI, 5. 


5 Temperantiam ipse sibi indixit, xvi, 5, 1, ‘he declared temperance on himself’ 
as if it were war. 
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bound by sumptuary laws’, how after all the business of the day he 
studied philosophy in the early hours of the morning, and so on. Yet 
a second and a third time Ammianus turns aside to tell us how earnestly 
Julian sought the welfare of the Gauls.’ Again, the account of the 
battle of Strasbourg is written in such a rhetorical’style, so much more 
cloudy than is usual in Ammianus, that scholars have been convinced 
that he is here simply translating Julian’s own panegyrical account of 
the battle. That is probably not exactly the case, but it is undeniable 
that the historian has here employed every device of, rhetoric at his 
command to glorify his hero’s victory, and that he intends the battle 
to be the centre-piece of his whole military history.” 

Now Ammianus is no blind hero-worshipper; Julian is not at all 
perfect. It.cannot but be instructive then for us to gather together 
those criticisms which Ammianus from time to time directs against Julian 
and to examine their nature and the reasons why he makes them. The ac- 
cusations brought against Julian, both those scattered throughout the 
narrative of his career and those assembled in the final surnmary of his life 
and character, are quite numerous, but they fall into a few categories. 

The most serious of them and that about which Ammianus clearly 
had the deepest feelings is to be found throughout the account of the 
trials at Chalcedon in 361. These trials and Julian’s behaviour when 
they were in progress have presented historians with several difficulties, 
and both at the time and since have reflected not a little discredit on 
the Emperor. Indeed, modern historians have joined with Ammianus 
in charging Julian with a bloodthirsty ingratitude; but if this charge 
is true, the case is unique, for at no other time did Julian show himself 
either bloodthirsty or ungrateful. Also, at one point during the trials he 
found it necessary to issue a statement explaining that in the case of 
one of those arraigned he had had no knowledge of what the tribunal 
had done, and such an explicit denial that he was responsible for the 
activities of the judges cannot lightly be dismissed, for untruthfulness 
was as alien to him as inhumanity. It seems worth while then to 
examine the evidence afresh and to try to find out what forces were 
at play during the incident. 

The first questions which arise are, what were the accusations which 
were brought against the accused and who brought them? From 
modern historians one sometimes gets the impression that the men 
were accused of working against Julian or his half-brother Gallus 
during the reign of Constantius,3 but Ammianus does not say this 


* XVII, 33 XVIII, I. ? See xvI, 1, 3, quoted above. 


3 E.g. Seeck, Untergang, 1v, p. 306. 
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nor does he give any one formula to cover all the accusations. It is 
usually stated or implied by Julian’s biographers and the historians 
that he himself initiated the prosecutions.’ There is no evidence for 
this view either. We have a private letter of his written to his friend 
Hermogenes in which he cannot be suspected of writing propaganda. 
In it he says: ‘I would not wish these men to suffer unjustly, be Zeus 
my witness; but a tribunal has been appointed, for many accusers are 
rising up against them.’ The implication certainly is not that Julian 
himself had instituted the whole proceedings. Also, if he had in fact 
done so, it is scarcely likely that he would have forgotten to include 
charges against Gaudentius and Apodemius, whom he tried for treason 
later on. Nor is it probable that he would have omitted to charge 
Pentadius with his behaviour in Gaul. We may then assume that the 
prosecutions were the result of a demand made by a certain section of 
public opinion; who exactly the accusers were to whom Julian refers 
in the letter to Hermogenes we do not know for certain.? Nor have 
_we any information on the nature of the accusations. 

Did Julian choose the personnel of the tribunal in such a way as 
to make it likely that the accused would not get a fair hearing? It was 
composed of six men, Salutius, Arbitio, Agilo, Mamertinus, Nevitta, 
and Jovinus. Of these, Arbitio and Agilo owed their careers to Con- 
stantius, and had worked on intimate terms with some of the men 
whom they were about to try;3 they had also worked closely with 
each other. Again, both Nevitta and Mamertinus were trusted by 
former supporters of Constantius.5 There can have been little expecta- 
tion then that Constantius’ adherents would be discriminated against, 
for Julian had appointed at least four judges who would certainly not 
hear their cases unsympathetically. Nor were the remaining two such 
as would give grounds for suspecting partiality. Salutius was univer- 
sally respected as a man of learning and utter independence of character 
—he later had the courage to protest against Julian’s anti-Christian 
measures.° Finally, we know nothing of Jovinus which would make 
us believe that he lacked a sense of justice. In the choice of the members 


* E.g. Seeck, loc. cit.; J. Bidez, La Vie del’Empereur Julien, p. 209, etc. 

* From the conclusions which we shall reach, however, it is easy to conjecture 
that they were high military officers and that the trials were part of the price 
which Julian felt bound to pay in return for their support in the late campaign. 

3 Arbitio and Eusebius, xiv, 11, 2; XV, 3, 23 XX, 2, 2-3; Arbitio and Apodemius, 
XV, 5, 8, etc. Agilo’s father-in-law Araxius was a good friend of Julian, Ep. ad 
Them. 2594. 
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of the tribunal then the Emperor could not reasonably be charged 
with appointing men who would act with spite and malice against 
his personal enemies, that is, against those who had supported Con- 
stantius. It was considered indeed that he went too far in the opposite 
direction. The appointment of Arbitio caused great surprise, for it was 
rightly considered that, with the exception of Eusebius himself, Julian 
had no more bitter foe in the world.’ A final precaution was taken by 
Julian in case it might be expected that if the tribunal held its sittings 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the court, its findings would show 
a bias in the Emperor’s favour afd perhaps reveal other undesirable 
influences too. Julian therefore sent them to Chalcedon to try the cases. 
Lastly, we have the private letter already quoted in which Julian 
explicitly states, in circumstances in which there was no need for him 
to conceal his real feelings, that he did not wish the accused to suffer 
unjustly.” 

In all, then, it is clear that every precaution was taken by the Emperor 
to ensure that the prisoners would be given a fair hearing. How then 
are we to explain the fact that at least one grievous miscarriage of justice 
was perpetrated and the whole proceedings were looked upon by many 
men, including the impartial Ammianus, as a farce? If we look a little 
closer at the judges we shall notice that of the six four were soldiers 
and two civilians. Of the two civilians Salutius was indeed a sympa- 
thetic character, but it seems impossible to deny that he was weak. 
He was the chairman of the tribunal, but his personality was not strong 
enough to prevent Arbitio from dominating it. The second civilian, 
Mamertinus, appears to us a more considerable figure than he did to 
his contemporaries, but this is simply because of the survival of the 
speech which he delivered when entering on the consulship on 1 January 
362. In fact, he was a man of little personality or thrust, and had his 
speech been lost we should hear and know practically nothing about 
him. The military elements on the tribunal then were altogether pre- 
dominant, and here we must emphasize that the tribunal met in a 
military atmosphere. The chief officers and the tribunes of the regiments 
known as the Joviani and the Herculiani were present at the sittings, 
a fact which Ammianus couples with his charge that the cases were 
heard vehementius aequo bonoque.t The presence of these officers, in 


’ XXH, 3, 9- 2 Contra Ensslin, Ado, xvill, 1922, pp. 112, 113. 

3 Only thus can we reconcile xxi, 3, 9, cum Arbitionem...his quaestionibus 
praefecisset, with ibid. 1, Secundo Salutio...summam quaestionum agitandarum 
ut fido conmisit [ Julianus]. 
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fact, made Salutius and Mamertinus more than ever disinclined to 
dispute the findings of their colleagues. 

In view cf all this it is significant to find that all the accused without 
exception were members of the civil service. Palladius, Pentadius, and 
Florentius were or had been magistri officiorum; the second Florentius 
and Taurus were Praetorian Prefects and the latter also held the consul- 
ship. Ursulus was comes largitionum, Paul and Apodemius respectively 
notarius and agens in rebus, and the remainder were Palace officials. 
It is then in my opinion quite fair to assume that the unjust sentences 
which were imposed on some of the,accused had their origin in the 
sharp cleavage which existed between the military and the civilian 
members of the administration, and which manifested itself not only 
at Chalcedon but on many occasions during the late Empire. 

This conclusion becomes a certainty when we read the account of 
the trial of Ursulus. When he was accused, says Ammianus, ‘it seems 
to me that Justice herself burst into tears’.’ Ursulus had helped Julian 
during the first dificult months in Gaul and had provided him with 
money when Constantius was refusing to supply even essential funds. 
Hence, if the words which we have quoted from Julian’s letter to 
Hermogenes mean anything at all, Julian had no intention of letting 
any harm befall Ursulus. When the news that he was executed was 
published, there was such an outburst of public resentment that the 
Emperor published a statement saying that he had had no knowledge 
whatsoever that Ursulus was in any danger. He added that his death 
was due to the resentment of the military against him, militaris ira, and 
had arisen from a remark which he had made when he saw the ruins 
of Amida.? At the appropriate place in his history Ammianus has 
recorded this remark. As Ursulus looked at the ruins of the city, he 
said, ‘Look at the courage with which the military defend our cities; 
and yet the wealth of the Empire is drained so that they may be over- 
paid’, en guibus animis urbes a milite defenduntur, cui ut abundare stipen- 
dium possit, imperii opes iam fatiscunt.3 Ammianus comments that the 
militaris multitudo at Chalcedon afterwards conspired to destroy him 
for this bitter criticism. Why should not the same apply to the other 
judgements given at Chalcedon?+4 

We have now established, I think, that the tribunal was working 
in the interests of the army as against the civil administration in at least 


* He uses this phrase again in xxvi, 6, 1, of the African disasters under 
Valentinian; for its opposite see xxvI, 9, Io. 7 XXH, 3, 8. 3 XxX, II, 5. 

* Baehrens, p. 75, quite wrongly in my opinion, sees a contradiction between 
XX, 11, 5 and Xxi1, 3, 8, and ascribes it to Ammianus’ use of two sources. 
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one case, and that the whole atmosphere in which the trials were con- 
ducted was conducive to the introduction of military partisanship. The 
punishment of Palladius and Taurus also caused resentment. Palladius 
was accused of having presented Constantius with false information 
about Gallus. Ammianus does not seem to think the charge very well 
founded,’ but Palladius was banished to Britain. Yet it is clear that 
there must have been some other reason for the judges’ hostility towards 
him. This becomes obvious if we compare his case with that of Pentadius. 
For Pentadius was charged with taking down in shorthand the answers 
which Gallus had given to his pitiless examiners just before his death,” 
and he had also been one of the three commissioners appointed to super- 
vise his execution. The charge against him was thus of the same nature as 
that brought against Palladius, but far graver in degree. Not only that, 
but Julian had another good reason to hate him, for Pentadius had 
watched and opposed him in every detail when he first went to Gaul until 
the two finally became open enemies, a fact which Julian stated in a public 
pronouncement.3 Yet his behaviour in Gaul was not brought up at the 
trial and he was acquitted. Why then was Palladius banished? We do 
not know; but if we assume that in his case as in Ursulus’ the malice 
of the soldiers brought about his downfall, his case becomes explicable, 
which it otherwise is not. There remains Taurus, the Praetorian Prefect. 
Ammianus rightly points out that although he had supported Con- 
stantius there was absolutely no charge against him, and when he was 
banished, great indignation was felt by those who read the report of 
his trial beginning with the words, ‘In the consulship of Taurus and 
Florentius, when the heralds brought Taurus to court’, etc. It is incon- 
ceivable then that it was Julian who had him executed; such an act of 
gratuitous cruelty cannot be ascribed to him. On the contrary, the 
other Praetorian Prefect, Florentius, who thoroughly deserved punish- 
ment for his downright treason in Gaul, had gone into hiding with 
his wife at the time of Julian’s accession and did not reappear until 
after Julian’s death. Yet when two secret service agents offered to 
disclose his hiding-place to Julian, the latter dismissed them scornfully 
and showed complete indifference towards Florentius’ escape. Why then 
should he have banished Taurus with whom he had far less grounds for 
quarrel? We can only suppose that Taurus had given some offence to 
the military during his Prefecture, an office particularly hateful to the 
army,> and that Ammianus, who did not share the counsels of these 
high officers, never learnt its nature or even of its existence. 


™ XXII, 3, 3- 2 Cp. XIV, 11, 21. 
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It seems safe to assume then that the tribunal was in no way inter- 
fered with by Julian and that, when thus given a free hand, it acted in 
a spirit of narrow military partisanship. The whole story now becomes 
coherent and incidentally much less discreditable to Julian. We can 
now answer questions which on any other basis are unanswerable. 
Why did Julian at the very outset of his career prejudice the good will 
with which he had been welcomed to Constantinople? How are we 
to reconcile his customary veracity and his candour as to his own 
limitations with the statement that he knew nothing of the execution 
of Ursulus, and the earlier private declaration that he did not wish the 
accused to suffer unjustly? Why, indeed, did he sacrifice Ursulus at 
all? Ammianus tells us again and again that Julian was exceedingly 
sensitive to injustices in the law courts and that he was most energetic 
in preventing them.’ Why then did he depart from this attitude in 
the present instance? Clearly he appointed the most impartial tribunal 
he could and thereafter refrained from any interference with its activi- 
ties. His mistake lay not only in failing to follow the activities of thé 
tribunal closely, but also in misjudging the direction from which 
prejudice would come. He had expected that Constantius’ supporters 
would tend to suffer, and he took precautions to prevent this from 
happening. But, in fact, it was civilians who suffered, irrespective 
of whether they had supported Constantius or himself. This for some 
reason he had not foreseen. 

Why Ammianus failed to observe what had happened we have no 
means of knowing; perhaps it was simply because he had no sources 
of information which could reveal to him the cross-currents of prejudice 
and partiality which disgraced the whole proceedings—he was himself 
serving on the Eastern frontier at the time the trials took place. He 
did know, however, of the sharp distinction and hostility which had 
been maintained between the military and the civilian administration 
throughout the reign of Constantius.* Also, with his mention of the 
militaris ira and the militaris multitudo he seems to have had an inkling 
of the nature of the forces which robbed the trials of justice. On the 
whole, it seems to me safer to ascribe the incomplete and superficial 
nature of his account of the affair to ignorance of the facts rather than 
to follow Bidez, who deduces from the fact that Ammianus omits 
to mention that Julian restored some of Ursulus’ property to his family 
the conclusion that Ammianus is writing ‘avec un peu de parti pris’.3 


I F F 
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It is better to suppose that Ammianus simply never heard of this 
restoration, for we shall see that motives other than personal partiality 
are at work in the remainder of the criticisms which the historian levels 
at Julian. To these other criticisms we must now turn. 

It is clear even to the most superficial reader that Ammianus had 
immense respect for Julian’s military ability, and he describes his 
military achievements with some gusto and at vast length. He actually 
compares the victory at Strasbourg to the victories won by the Republic 
over the Carthaginians and the Cimbri and Teutones, which, he is 
careful to add, involved the Romans in greater losses than Julian’s 
campaign. Yet the historian often becomes uneasy when he is describing 
some of Julian’s military actions, and with considerable deliberation 
he ventures to find fault. The reason is always the same—Julian took 
risks which this cautious and circumspect officer believed to be an 
indication of unnecessary rashness. They were risks indeed which the 
event often justified, but Ammianus candidly sets down his objections 
because the military situation at the time the risks were taken did not 
seem to him to warrant them. I have noted criticisms of Julian’s 
rashness in marching from Autun to Auxerre attended only by heavily 
armed troops who could be of no service in the marshy woods—yet 
Julian got through safely ;* of the decision to fight at Strasbourg without 
taking all the factors in the situation into account—yet the battle was 
a striking victory;” of the lightning march across Europe to engage 
Constantius—yet the campaign ended in triumph;3 of several incidents 
in the Persian campaign. These are honest criticisms and clearly the 
result of deep thought on the part of the historian. That he should 
have gone out of his way to write them down when the result had 
in some cases shown that the risks were legitimate and when the person 
who took them was the man whom he admired above all others, is a 
tribute to the historian’s honesty and candour. 

The criticisms of Julian for the conduct of the trials at Chalcedon 
and for certain military matters to some extent stand alone, as we shall 
see. We now come to criticisms of a different kind. 

The writer who found fault with the Roman upper classes on account 
of their taste for Juvenal and Marius Maximus, their love of drama and 
music, and so on, was not likely to look kindly on the impulsive and 
emotional behaviour so typical of Julian. Hence, Julian becomes /evis 
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and Asiaticis coalitus moribus.’ Julian himself recognized this short- 
coming and allowed his counsellors, especially Eutherius,*? to check 
him if he became excessively /evis;3 and this was a type of condescen- 
sion which Ammianus greatly admired in an Emperor. The most 
striking example of Julian’s /evitas, his fickleness and inconstancy, 
which Ammianus gives is his sharp abuse of Constantine for admitting 
barbarians to the consulate a few months before he himself appointed 
the Frank Nevitta to that office. This is characterized by the historian 
as being done insulse et leviter and inmoderate We might be tempted 
to believe that what appeared to Ammianus as rashness and /evitas in 
Julian was in this case simply an aspect of the Emperor’s character 
which the historian personally did not like; but this criticism of /evitas 
has been tracked to quite a different source by Seeck,® who ascribes it 
to Ammianus’ friendship with Symmachus (to speak more accurately, 
Seeck ascribes it to the friendship of Ammianus’ ‘ Thucydidean source’ 
with Symmachus). He points out that a Symmachus was consul in 
330 under Constantine, and that this consul was probably the father 
of the City Prefect and not derived from a Senatorial family. We are, 
indeed, not told that he was of barbarian blood, but there is nothing 
to prevent us from believing that he was in fact a barbarian. Our 
historian then is here defending the family of his friend Symmachus 
from the angry taunt of Julian, which was contained in a letter read 
out to the assembled Senators, all of whom would know that a criticism 
of the Symmachi, among others, was intended. In this connexion we 
may notice another charge which Ammianus brings against Julian. 
We read that at Naissus Julian was met by Symmachus and Maximus 
who had been sent by their fellow-Senators as ambassadors to Con- 
stantius, now lately dead.? Julian received them with honour, and 
‘passing by the better man’, potiore posthabito, appointed Maximus to 
the Prefecture of Rome. There is no reason to believe that Symmachus 
was the better man, for in the next sentence Ammianus admits that in 
Maximus’ Prefecture the food supply of the capital was efficiently 
organized, and, a rare phenomenon, there were no popular complaints 
whatever against the administration; indeed, Valens in return for 
Maximus’ efficiency appointed him to a second Prefecture.’ Here again 
then Ammianus’ judgement is twisted, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to please the younger Symmachus.? 


I 


XVI, 7, 6; XXII, 10, 33 XXV, 4, 16. * XVI, 7, 6. 
: XXV, 4, 16. 4 Cp. xv, 5, 38; XXVII, 7, 9. 5 XXI, 10, 8; 12, 25. 
Hermes, X11, 1906, pp. 533 f. 7 XXI, 12, 24. 8 Seeck, art. cit. p. 533 0.1. 


9 There is no basis for Baehrens’ guess (p. 77) that Ammianus incorporated 
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We have already mentioned Ammianus’ repeated attacks on Julian’s 
attitude towards certain members of the curial class. The burdens of 
the curiales under the late Empire are notorious.t So desperate was 
their position that they were willing to pay any price to get out of it, 
and so important was their function that the Emperors were willing 
to impose any penalty to prevent them from succeeding. Julian, it 
appears, was particularly interested in their condition and tried to 
relieve their burdens by distributing them more widely, that is, by 
increasing the numbers of the curiales. To increase their numbers he 
made certain persons liable for their duties who had hitherto been 
exempt whether owing to special privileges, or because their birth 
had made them ineligible, or because of lengthy service in the army.” 
Such is the historian’s insistence on the injustice of including such 
persons in the municipal order that it seems highly likely that he him- 
self had been included or had been threatened with inclusion, although 
he thought that his military service entitled him to exemption.3 Of 
Julian’s measure he uses the expressions injuste, amarum et notabile, 
parum ferendum in the three passages in question. In another important 
passage Ammianus criticizes Julian because he tried to curb the Antio- 
chene curials’ economic exploitation of the other inhabitants of the 
great city. We have already outlined the incident when treating of 
Gallus (p. 61 above), whose attitude to the same problem earns even 
more condemnation from Ammianus than does his half-brother’s. 
Julian’s interference with the price level at Antioch is contemptvously 
ascribed to his popularitatis amor, but we may be sure that Ammianus’ 
objection goes deeper. If he himself was not threatened with financial 
loss by the projected lowering of prices, his friends certainly were, for 
he himself was surely of the curial class. He calls Julian’s interference 
superfluous, but admits that when prices are badly regulated shortage 
and famine may result per multas difficilesque causas, an evasive phrase. 
It is worth noting that Gallus, who is savagely criticized for his action 
(and no doubt for the same interested reason), only interfered when a 
famine was clearly foreseen and the masses of the population of Antioch 
had begged him to take some measures to avert it.5 


into his own narrative the account of this incident as given in the work of Nico- 
machus Flavianus. 

* See, for example, S. Dill, Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western 
Empire, pp. 245 ff. 7 XXII, 9, 12. 

3 Cp. xx1, 12, 23; XXV, 4, 21; Ensslin, p. 6; Baehrens, p. 83. 

4 XXH, 14, I. 

5 x1v, 7, 5, Antiochensi plebi suppliciter obsecranti ut inedtae dispelleret metum, 
guae per multas difficilesque causas adfore iam sperabatur, etc. Cp. XXII, 14, 1. 
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Certain details in Julian’s behaviour also meet with the historian’s 
disapproval. For instance, at Constantinople on 1 January 362 he 
walked on foot before the consuls as they went to be inaugurated in 
their office. Ammianus obviously counts himself among those who 
ut adfectatum et vile carpebant; he says explicitly humilior princeps visus 
est. Yet Julian was merely conforming to an old custom.” Perhaps 
as Nevitta was one of the consuls in question, Ammianus was irritated 
by Julian’s inconsistency in so honouring a barbarian after having 
abused Constantine for appointing barbarians to this high office. Again, 
Julian sprang to his feet and ran at full speed out of a meeting of the 
Senate because he heard that his old teacher Maximus was waiting 
outside. After flinging his arms round the philosopher and kissing 
him, he brought him into the meeting although Maximus was not a 
Senator. This, according to the historian, was done per ostentationem 
intempestivam, and Julian thereby showed himself nimius captator inanis 
gloriae, and a quotation from Cicero rams home the altogether unworthy 
and ungenerous charge.3 Julian’s attitude during the famine at Antioch 
is ascribed to his popularitatis amor, but since Ammianus’ position in 
Antiochene society influences his views here, the case has been treated 
above. In his final summary of Julian’s character the historian writes, 
under the heading of the Emperor’s vices, ‘Rejoicing as he did in the 
applause of the vulgar, he sought praise to an excessive degree for 
the slightest actions, and owing to his longing for popularity often 
spoke with unworthy men.’* This is the curial speaking; he has little 
use for one who converses with indigni, although he cannot understand 
why the Senators at Rome are not always anxious to converse with 
curiales. The conservative historian considered that such behaviour was 
unbecoming to the dignity of an Emperor. Allied to this is another 
charge brought against Julian—he talked too much, a curious accusa- 
tion when we remember that Ammianus has already characterized 
Julian’s conversation as intensely interesting and witty.5 His incessant 
and sparkling talk was the outcome of his nervous and highly strung 
nature, which Gregory of Nazianzus knew how to caricature. On the 
other hand, the first of Constantius’ virtues was, according to Am- 
mianus, that he always maintained the dignity of the throne, and the 
historian tells us a couple of times that he was never seen in public 
to spit or wipe his nose or even turn his face to one side—he always 
kept staring straight ahead. We may be sure that Julian, with his un- 


* XXII, 7, I. 7 See the comm. ad loc. 
3 XXII, 7, 3-4. 4 Xxv, 4, 18. 


5 XXV,; 4, 173 XVI, 5, 9. © Or. v, 23 f. 
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combed beard and the ink under his finger-nails, did not possess these 
virtues." 

Now this persistent criticism of Julian for lowering the dignity of 
the throne must not be considered solely as mere personal fault-finding 
on the part of Ammianus. The matter goes deeper than this. When 
Julian became Emperor one of his first acts was to dismiss the huge 
number of eunuchs, cooks, barbers, and so on, who were employed 
in the Palace and drew enormous salaries for little or no work. There 
is ample evidence to show that Julian’s dismissal of them was a salutary 
measure, but when Ammianus comes to speak of it, he observes that 
it was not the act of a philosopher, non ut philosophus veritatis inda- 
gandae professor.” This, at first sight, seems an extraordinary judge- 
ment on the part of our historian, who, as we shall see in our final 
chapter, was bitterly opposed to the extortion and corruption rife in 
the court. Fortunately, the key to this apparent contradiction is pre- 
served by the ecclesiastical historian Socrates, who also mentions the 
expulsion of these parasites by Julian, and adds this comment on it: 
TouTa S€ avtot éraivotion uév SAiyor’ of TrAgious & yéyouo, 6T1 
Tavopévn 7) &&k TOU BaolAiKoU tTrAoUTOU Tois TroAAOIs KaTé&rrAN—is 
evxatappdovntov étrofer Thy BaoiAiav.3 A little later,4 he says that Julian’s 
dismissal of the cooks, barbers, etc., was piAoodgou Epyov, ov hv Baol- 
Aéws. In other words, in driving out these people Julian acted as a good 
man should, but his action was not politically expedient, for it diminished 
the awe in which the masses of the people held the wealth of the Emperor 
and doubtless that of the upper classes as a whole as well. The criticism 
is in fact that the diminution of the pomp and circumstance with which 
the Emperor was surrounded might lead to a decrease in the kata&mAn€is 
which the wealth of the upper strata of society inspired in the masses of 
the people: it was inviting a weakening of the props which maintained 
the position of the ruling classes. Whether or not Julian’s act was the 
work of a philosopher, Ammianus is beyond doubt in the ranks of 
those who, as Socrates tells us, criticized him in this way. It must be 
emphasized then that Ammianus’ charges against Julian in this matter 
and with respect to his /evitas, his popularitatis amor, and so on, are 
not merely his own personal opinions: he is speaking, consciously or un- 
consciously, as a representative of those classes which had everything 
to lose under an Emperor whose behaviour tended to undermine the 
already weak foundations of fourth-century society. 

* xvi, 10, 10 f.; xx, 16, 7, where we learn that these virtues of Constantius 


caused very considerable wonder and admiration. 
> XXII, 4, I. 3 Ul, 1, 50. 4 Ibid. 58. 
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This factor also influences our historian’s attitude towards Julian’s 
personal religion and his religious policy. The Emperor is charged 
with devoting far too much attention to the practice of divination and 
to sacrifices, the number of animals slaughtered in the latter being 
beyond all moderation. Yet like Julian Ammianus was a pagan and 
a Neoplatonist,! and much of his complaint is directed not at Julian’s 
religion itself, but simply at its individual concomitants and excesses. 
First, he regrets the result which the distribution of the sacrificial meat 
and drink had on the soldiers at Antioch who were now being assembled 
for the Persian expedition. Some of these troops ate and drank so 
much that they had to be carried home to their billets through the 
streets and squares of Antioch on the backs of those passers-by who 
cared to lift them out of the gutter into which they had fallen.” Again, 
Ammianus complains about the expenditure involved in obtaining the 
cattle necessary for such wholesale slaughter; indeed, he says, if Julian 
had returned from Persia and continued-his sacrifices for some time 
longer, one might well have feared a shortage of cattle.3 Further, 
Julian’s religion is criticized because he felt himself obliged, ostentationis 
gratia, to appear in the streets of Antioch in the company of harlots 
attached to various religious ceremonies, and—equally deplorable to 
the historian—he was sometimes seen walking in public carrying the 
sacred emblems which it was the priests’ duty to carry.4 Finally, 
Julian’s enthusiasm led to an enormous number of quacks being ac- 
cepted as ‘genuine’ soothsayers.> It is clear then that to a large extent 
Ammianus’ complaints about the Emperor’s religion are due to his 
belief that Julian was lowering the dignity of the throne, that his 
behaviour was not that of an upper class Roman or Greek. But the 
fact remains that the historian explicitly states his opinion that Julian 
was superstitious rather than truly religious, superstitiosus magis quam 
sacrorum legitimus observator.® 

As for Julian’s religious policy, Ammianus, who never tires of 
praising his administration of justice, twice turns aside to deplore his 
famous law forbidding the Christians to teach the pagan classics in 
the schools. This law is inclemens, obruendum perenni silentio.? It is 
not a little surprising to find a pagan, writing in the days of the last 

t See Ensslin, from p. 48 to the end of his work. 

> XXII, 12, 6. 

3 xxv, 4, 17; but Baehrens (p. 76) denies this remark to Ammianus and 
ascribes it as well as that in xxu, 5, 4 to a Christian source which the historian 
was using! 

4 XXII, 14, 3. 5 XXII, 12, 7-8. 

XXV, 4, 17- ? XXII, 10, 7; XXV, 4, 20. 
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fierce struggles of paganism for existence, expressing such a sentiment 
of tolerance. Ensslin (p. 99) ascribes this tolerance to the influence 
of Neoplatonism on Ammianus, for Neoplatonism at this time often 
tended to such broad-mindedness. This is no doubt the case, but at 
the same time we must ask whether the historian, if he had approved 
of Julian’s measure, would have been at liberty to express his approval 
in his book; we shall see in the next chapters that Theodosius’ govern- 
ment was not a model of toleration, and this may well have compelled 
Ammianus to express a more moderate view than he really felt. The 
historian also notes that when Julian was hearing cases in the courts, 
he used often to interrupt at the most unlikely and ill-chosen moments 
and ask what was the religion of each of the litigants. We are assured 
emphatically, however, that in no circumstances did the Emperor allow 
the answer fo affect his judgement in the slightest degree. Ammianus 
obviously and rightly disliked the habit;? but in the case of the educa- 
tion law perhaps we should be somewhat more cautious in supposing 
that Ammianus wholeheartedly disapproved. 

It is easy to see then that apart from his resentment at the conduct 
of the trials at Chalcedon, Ammianus’ criticisms of Julian are the 
direct outcome of the historian’s personal character and in particular 
of his social status. One who admired an old and idealized Rome (of 
indefinite date)? would scarcely approve of such departures from 
gravitas or from sound military judgement as Julian sometimes dis- 
played in his more excited moments. Also, being himself probably 
a well-off representative of the middle classes, he defends the interests 
of his class against his hero’s interference just as he had defended them 
against the interference of Gallus. So, too, he resents an Emperor’s 
familiarity with the lower classes. His friendship with Symmachus, 
on which depended partly his introduction to Roman society, comes 
before his respect for Julian’s judgement, whether in the matter of 
Maximus’ appointment to the City Prefecture in Rome or the promo- 
tion of barbarians to the consulate. 

We may obtain some light on the criticisms of Julian’s religious 
policy, if we note their distribution in the work as a whole. In intro- 
ducing Julian to his readers, Ammianus writes, ‘Some law of a better 
life seems to have attended this young man from his noble cradle right 
to his last breath.’3 That is to say, Ammianus’ admiration for Julian 
covered the whole of Julian’s life. It is therefore surprising to find that 
apart from the chapter (xxv, 4) in which Ammianus after his custom 


* XXII, 10, 2. 


* Cp. Greece and Rome, X1, 1942, Pp. 134. 3 XVI, I, 4. 
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lists the virtues and vices of the Emperor side by side, practically all 
the non-military criticisms are to be found near the end of Book xx! 
and throughout Book xxu. But at the end of Book xxi Julian is at 
Naissus preparing to fight Constantius, while Book xx11 contains the 
account of Julian’s reign until he set out for Persia. In fact, it is scarcely 
an exaggeration to say that Julian’s whole career as Augustus is criti- 
cized in every particular by our historian. Practically no incident or 
anecdote is recounted of Julian in this book which redounds to his 
credit. Again, the narrative of Julian’s reign is disproportionately 
short; of the eight books, approximately, which are dominated by 
Julian, only this one is devoted to his career as Emperor between his 
arrival at Constantinople and his departure from Antioch on the fatal 
Persian expedition. Further, this one book contains very long disquisi- 
tions on Thrace and Egypt, so that we find in it less narrative than is 
usual with Ammianus’ books. We should notice, too, that the same 
peculiarity marks Zosimus’ account of Julian. Of the thirty chapters 
of his third book which are devoted to Julian, only two sections* deal 
with Julian’s actual reign as Augustus (apart from the Persian expedi- 
tion), and in them not a word is said about his religious policy. Why 
these writers should thus depreciate their hero at the very phase of his 
career when he had reached the supreme power, and why they should 
either deplore or entirely omit mention of his religious policy, to which 
we should have expected them to give the most enthusiastic support, 
we can only guess. But one fact will occur to us at once, namely, that 
the times at which they composed their books were singularly un- 
favourable for a eulogy of the policies of an anti-Christian Emperor. 
If we find that in other parts of his work Ammianus has felt the inter- 
ference of a government hostile to the free expression of opinion on 
religious as well as political matters, this suggestion becomes something 
more than a guess (see p. 117 below): it will seem a plausible hypothesis 
that Ammianus condemned certain aspects of Julian’s religious policy 
because he was not at liberty to do otherwise. 


TMT, 11, 3-4. 


CHAPTER SIX 
THEODOSIUS AND MAXIMINUS 


With the death of Jovian in 364 and the end of his twenty-fifth book 
Ammianus decided to bring his history to a close. He gives two reasons 
for this decision which we may discuss in turn. 

The first of these reasons is that the events of the following years 
were so close to his own times that he could not hope to avoid giving 
offence to many men still living who had taken part in them. ‘They 
would shriek out as if hurt’, he says, if he omitted to tell of some detail 
with which they were connected: He insists that he is narrating only 
the important and significant events, and not petty details; yet the 
omission of these latter would brine. an endless round of complaints 
from people who considered themselves wronged and slighted. It is 
not difficult to see what kind of thing he wishes to omit and does in 
fact omit. He decides not to include a record of the innumerable 
engagements and skirmishes which Valentinian conducted in Gaul, 
because these minutiae ignobiles had no lasting historical result. One 
instance of the raids of brigands in Syria suffices to illustrate the whole 
seties of their forays.3 He cannot possibly recollect the names of all 
those who suffered with Theodorus in Antioch in 371; hence he deals 
with the unfortunates summatim.4 The crimes of Heliodorus are illus- 
trated by only one example.5 His mind shrinks from enumerating all 
the cases of Valentinian’s cruelty,° and so on.7 In fact minor battles 
and minor victims of injustice will not be granted space in his history. 

Why he continued at all we do not know; perhaps he was induced 
to do so by the applause given to the earlier books by persons whose 
opinion he valued.® At any rate, this consideration for not continuing 
caused him some misgivings, and there is, as we have seen, no lack of 
passages in which he apologizes for his brevity. The underlying cause 
may be that when he decided to write on he made up his mind to do 
so on a somewhat smaller scale than in Books x1v-xxv. Michael? has 
pointed out that while the last six books cover fifteen years, the pre- 
ceding eleven books cover only eleven years. 


™ XXVI, 1, 1. ? XXVII, 2, II. 3 XXVIII, 2, 12. 

4 XXIX, 1, 24. 5 XXIX, 2, 9. § XxIX, 3, 9. 

? Other examples are XXVIII, I, 15; XXIX, I, 40; 3, 2} XXX, 2, 8; XXXI, 4, 10; 
5, 10. Only twice in the narrative of the earlier books, xtv—xxv, does he say 
that he is omitting details, xx111, 1, 1; XIV, 9, 9 (XV, 9, 7 Occurs in an excursus). 

8 So Cart, p. 49; Schang Hocius, p- 96; Ensslin, p. 9. 

9 Beitradge, pp. 230 f. 
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Yet on the whole Ammianus treats this reason for stopping at 364 
with impatience rather than with a genuine reluctance to continue his 
work, and there is a distinct aggressiveness in the apologies for omitting 
details. This being the case, the second reason which he gives becomes 
all the more important, for the passage as a whole is written with very 
great earnestness and cannot be dismissed as a mere flourish." The 
vital words in the passage are ut et pericula declinentur veritati saepe 
contigua, et examinatores contexendi operis deinde non perferamus intem- 
pestivos, strepentes ut laesos, etc.,” with the second clause, with which 
we have just dealt, alone developed.If it is not clear enough already, 
the et. . .et reinforced by deinde shows that the writer has two distinct 
ideas in his head. It is with the first reason—that to tell the truth will 
bring him into danger—that we are principally concerned here. Whom 
was Ammianus afraid of, and what trace, if any, has this fear left on 
the last six books? : 

He displays no fear of Senators, and in one passage at least he shows 
that he is not at all afraid of criticizing them bitterly. In xxvi, 3, 4 
he tells of the unsuccessful attempts which were made to check the 
teaching of magical practices, poisoning, and so on, and remarks that 
the failure of these attempts only resulted in more open law-breaking. 
He then goes out of his way to point to ‘a certain Senator’, guidam 
senator, who, instead of being ashamed of himself for having been 
accused of such things, actually flaunts himself about the city as if to 
attract special attention to himself. This Senator he does not name, but 
the reference is so open and so insulting that the Senator in question 
could not have failed to recognize it, and Ammianus must have had 
ample protection against any retaliation which he could have attempted. 
Even more significant are his repeated attacks on the great Anician 
house, which he characterizes as a band of unscrupulous land-grabbers,3 
and whose individual members he is never tired of assailing.4 There 
is no need to dwell on the fantastically great power which the Anicians 
wielded at the very time when Ammianus was writing. It is merely 
necessary to point out that if the historian can attack them with im- 
punity, he can be afraid of no one save the Emperor himself. 

During the years 364~78 Ammianus was in all probability retired 
from the army and was free from all temptation to idolize any military 


* Gutschmid, p. 571, believes that Ammianus never had any intention of 
stopping at Book xxv, but he supports his view most unconvincingly. 

* XXVI, I, I. 

3 xvI, 8, 13, Anicti, quorum {ad avorum) aemulationem posteritas tendens, satiari 
numquam potuit cum possessione multo maiore; cp. ibid. 11; XXVH, II, 3. 

4 XXVII, II; XXVIII, 4, 2, etc. 
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or public figure. We find no hero dominating the books which cover 
these years, namely xxvI-xxxI, as Julian and to a lesser extent Ursicinus 
overshadow all the persons who figure in the earlier books. Indeed, 
apart from insignificant cases of men with whom or with whose sons 
he himself became friendly when he went to Rome, scarcely anyone 
of whom Ammianus writes here is other than, to a greater or lesser 
extent, a rascal. To this there is one striking and significant exception— 
Theodosius, the father of the Emperor under whom Ammianus was 
writing his book. 

Theodosius the elder is fulsomely praised on every page on which 
he appears. He is officiis Martiis felicissime cognitus, XXvU, 8, 3, dux 
efficacissimus, 6, dux nominis inclyti, XXVII, 3, 1, praeclarus dux, 2, dux 
alacrior ad audendum, 6, ductor exercituum ille magnificus, 6, 26, specta- 
tissimus dux, XXIX, 5, 8, dux consultissimus, 35, pugnator ille cautus et 
prudens and intrepidus, 39, dux nobilis, 43, amplissimus ductor, 45, dux 
suopte ingenio pertinax, 52. He is comparable to Domitius Corbulo 
and Lusius Quietus who pluribus inclaruere fortibus factis, XXIX, 5, 4, 
to Furius Camillus and Papirius Cursor, XXVIII, 3, 9, to Curio, Fabius 
Cunctator, and Pompey the Great (XXIX, 5, 22, 32, 33), that is, to men 
whom Ammianus included among the very greatest heroes of Rome.” 
Even before he arrives in a province which he is to govern, he arouses 
the most joyful anticipations among the provincials, and they receive 
him triumphantly after his victories.3_ When he leaves them they are 
dancing in joyful gratitude, and rich and poor alike escort him on 
his way.4 The Emperor almost celebrates an ovation when he hears 
of his victories, and receives him back to court with gladness and praise.° 
His enemies know that he alone can defeat them; they are terrified at 
his very face, and well they might be, for heaven itself is fighting on 
his side and everyone knows that fortune never deserts him.® Not 
only that, but in his own right he surpasses all the men of his time 
in military skill.? 

Now Ammianus was no fool in military matters, and he cannot have 
been blind to the shortcomings of Theodosius as a military leader. 
Theodosius certainly did restore Britain when it had been completely 


* I mean Praetextatus, xxv, 9, 8; XXVIII, I, 24, cp. XXII, 7, 6; and Sym- 
machus, XXVII, 3, 3, Cp. XXI, 12, 24: ‘insignificant’ in so far as they play only a 
small part in the books in question. 

7 See xv, 2, 5 (Corbulo), xvm, 11, 4 (Pompey), xx1, 16, 13 (Camillus), xxx, 
8, 5 (Papirius Cursor). 

3 XXVII, 8, 3. 4 xxvil, 8, 8; XXVIII, 3, 93 XXIX, j, 56. 

5 XXVIII, 3, 7 and 9. ® XxvIII, 3, 43 XXIX, 5, 15, 40; XXVIII, 3, 7- 

7 XXVIII, 3, 63 XXIX, 5, 4. 
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overrun by barbarians attacking it from Ireland, Scotland, and the Low 
Countries. But Ammianus seems to have met no one who could give 
him full and accurate information about the British campaigns, and he 
knows very little about them. At any rate, his account of them is dis- 
proportionately short and vague in comparison with his exceedingly 
long and detailed account of the war in Africa.‘ The African war was 
in the end successful and was not incompetently conducted, although 
it is hard to resist a comparison with the war against Firmus’ brother 
Gildo some years later. It was, however, very far from being out- 
standingly well conducted. Hypocsisy led to the speedy arrest of 
Romanus, who had been Comes Africae since 364.7 When Firmus’ 
sister Cyria joined in the war, Ammianus admits that Theodosius would 
have been defeated and killed had not the enemy unexpectedly panicked.3 
When Firmus’ army broke up, Theodosius could not follow it into 
the hills, and even though his hesitation was short-lived, it sufficed 
for the enemy to rally and chase him away; and the disparity in numbers 
was no excuse.’ Finally, we are left with the impression that while 
Theodosius could win a battle in the field, he had not thought out 
any general strategy by which he could win the war in the peculiar 
conditions of North Africa.5 Indeed, the fact remains that in the end 
Firmus was not conquered in open battle at all. No less a scholar 
than Seeck has expressed the opinion that the campaign was from the 
first unnecessary, and that in the course of it Theodosius proved him- 
self a bloodthirsty plunderer. For this Seeck has indeed been taken 
to task,° but he seems to me to exaggerate only in details: his general 
impression is not seriously misleading.’ 

Again, the fact that Firmus could make Theodosius’ troops desert 
was no accident. Even when he was in Britain in 368-9, the troops 
showed indifferent loyalty,® and for a very good reason—the discipline 


* The latter is a sound and accurate narrative despite the faulty text. Gimazane, 
p. 205, suggests that he used some officer’s account of it, possibly Theodosius’ 
own official report; so Biidinger, p. 37. He is equally well informed about the 
lengthy period before Theodosius reached Africa. 

7 XxIX, 5, 5 £5 note deniter and parum in § 5. 3 XXIX, 5, 29 f. 

4 XxIx, 5, 37. Cp. Seeck, Untergang, v, p. 28. 

5 See xxIx, 5, 7 for his admitted perplexity at the outset of the campaign, 
cp. 45 f. He is.instructed in strategy by Igmazen, § 52. 

° By R. Egger, Byzantion, v, 1929-30, p. 25 n. 1, and by Ensslin, P.-W. s.v. 
‘Theodosius’, col. 1945, 6 ff.; cp. Seeck, Untergang, v, pp. 31 f. 

7 Cp. xxix, 5, 9, paceque obsidibus acceptis promissa, dux...aegre perpetiens 
moras, ad procinctus ire ocius festinabat, and his unnecessary rejection of a second 
embassy in § 11 and of Mazices’ offer of peace in § 17. 

8 xxvil, 3, 5. 
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which Theodosius imposed on them was of a shocking ferocity. (Note 
Firmus’ words truculentum...et dirum, et suppliciorum saevum reper- 
torem, § 48.) On four separate occasions in Africa deserters and 
cowards were burnt alive or had their right hands cut off.t African 
natives and Roma- civilian officials suspected of co-operation with the 
enemy were tortured and then burnt alive.* In the whole of Ammianus’ 
history no commander is credited with anything like such barbaric 
cruelty. The only cases at all parallel are the burning alive of Nigrinus 
by Mamertinus for causing the rebellion of Aquileia; the execution 
of ten soldiers by Julian for desertion on the field; and the torturing 
and burning alive of Hortarius for treachery to the Roman government 
when holding an army command under Valentinian.3 In fact, in the 
history of twenty-five years Ammianus can only record three cases 
that bear any comparison with:the whole series of outrages perpetrated 
by Theodosius in a couple of years. He admits that Theodosius was 
sharply criticized for needlessly inflicting these punishments, and 
although he ascribes the criticisms to obtrectatores malivoli, he himself 
offers only the briefest and palest of defences—‘ this cohort was bad 
in action and in example’, Aanc cohortem et facto et exemplo adversam.‘ 
The text is admittedly mutilated, but there is no reason for thinking 
that more than a word or two has dropped out. In fact, we may be 
perfectly certain that Ammianus disapproved of this fearful treatment of 
the troops, for, as Gimazane (pp. 352 f.) has pointed out, his patriotism, 
his loyalty to the army in which he had served, and probably his disgust 
will not allow him to tell of the punishment of the troops after the 
defeat of Charietto recorded by Zosimus,5 and it was less severe than 
those inflicted by Theodosius. An apologetic note can be detected in 
other parts of his narrative as well.© It would appear that in the earlier 
stages of the campaign the food supplied to the troops left something 
to be desired, and this was no doubt due to Theodosius’ anxiety to 
spare the big landowners of the neighbourhood any loss:7 he himself 
was a big landowner in Spain.’ Finally, although Valentinian promoted 
Theodosius and gave him employment in several areas of warfare, 
we do not get the impression that Theodosius had particularly great 
influence with him.? 

However, our point is not to estimate Theodosius as a general, but 


rather to indicate the extraordinary discrepancy between his qualities 
* XXIX, §, 22, 24, 31, 49. * XXIX, 5, 24, $0, CP. 39. 
3 XXI, 12, 20; XXIV, 3, 23 XXIX, 4, 7- 4 XXIX, 5, 23. 
5 xxvil, 1 and 2; Zosimus, Iv, 9, 2 ff. 6 xxIx, 5, 16, 24, 39, 43- 
7 XXIX, 5, 113 cp. 10. 8 Socrates, Hist. Eccl. v, 2, 2. 9 XxIX, 3, 6. 
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and the language which Ammianus uses of them. We find, on the one 
hand, that while Ammianus does not lightly praise those of whom he 
writes, Theodosius is eulogized more even than Ursicinus and Julian, 
and on the other, that the epithets chosen are banal and frigid and 
show no real enthusiasm; they refer exclusively to the military merits 
of Theodosius (p. 89 above). Theodosius is defended when defence 
is required, but with a certain curtness. Furthermore, an altogether 
disproportionate space is devoted to the African campaign, which 
Zosimus scarcely finds it necessary to mention at all.’ 

What is the explanation of this antithesis between the comparative 
indifference of Theodosius as a military leader and Ammianus’ extrava- 
gant but forced praise of him with apologies intermixed? Clearly it is 
this: Ammianus was writing under the government of Theodosius’ 
son, and consequently could not but give prominence to the deeds 
of the father irrespective of whether he thought it altogether deserved. 
For the Emperor Theodosius had a strong affection for his family,” 
and we have ample evidence of the great pains he took to rehabilitate 
the memory of his father in all parts of the Empire as soon as he was 
in a position to do so.3 

We have now established, I think, that in at least one section of his 
history Ammianus was not writing with complete sincerity, or rather, 
with complete freedom. This result perhaps throws an interesting light 
on an old problem concerning the structure of the end of his history. 
It will be remembered from chapter two that although he carries the 
history of the East down to 378, he does not bring the history of the 
West beyond 375. Claude Chifflet, writing in 1627, noticed the omis- 
sion of important events of Western history which occurred after 375, 
and observed that the first words of Book xxx1, inter haec fortunae 
volucris rota, adversa prosperis semper alternans, etc., leave prospera 
unexplained, for the end of Book xxx dealt with the death of Valen- 
tinian, which could not be classed among the prospera. He therefore 
suggested* that a whole book has been lost between xxx and xxx, 
and that the history originally consisted of thirty-two books, the lost 
one covering Western events from 375 to 378. Before Seeck wrote, 
most scholars accepted this suggestion,5 but obviously it is too drastic. 


* Iv, 16, 3. It is not referred to by Jordanes. 


* Victor, Epit. XLvItl, 18, 9. 

3 See Ensslin, P.-W. s.v. ‘Theodosius’, col. 1944; A. Hoepftner, Revue des 
études latines, XIV, 1936, p. 129 n. 2. 4 pp. cxi sq. in Wagner-Erfurdt. 

5 E.g. Valesius in Wagner-Erfurdt, pp. xlix—li; Cart, p. 43; Gimazane, p. 206 
n.3; Michael, Die verlorenen Biicher, p. 31; Gutschmid, pp. 572 f.; Peter, 1, 
p. 121 n. 5, etc. 
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Although Ammianus’ manuscripts are bad, there is no reason to think 
them capable of omitting an entire book. In fact, also, the last section 
of Book xxx deals, not with the death of Valentinian, but with the 
peaceable recognition and elevation of his son Valentinian I], which 
had been achieved quietly—an unexpected occurrence, for the loyalty 
of the Gallic legions to the legitimate house was at this period always 
rather suspect.’ Neither Seeck nor his successors appear even to have 
considered Chifflet’s suggestion—at any rate they rarely mention it. 
Seeck himself supposed that the death of Valentinian and the elevation 
of his son formed simply a convenient stopping-place;? but this is less 
of an explanation than Chifflet’s proposal. Previously} Seeck had 
assumed from the unfulfilled promise discussed in the next paragraph 
that Ammianus intended to write the history of the reigns of Gratian, 
Valentinian II, and Theodosius, but desisted when Eugenius’ rebellion 
collapsed, on the grounds that it would be too dangerous. But in this 
Seeck clearly goes too far, and he himself abandoned the suggestion 
in 1906. 

Let us examine the facts. In the first place, Ammianus originally 
had intended to write the history of the West from 375 to 378, and it 
was only later that he thought better of it and changed his mind. So 
much is clear from the unfulfilled promise in xxviil, 1, 57; for there 
he tells us that he will narrate in its proper place the execution of 
Maximinus and others, which occurred in 376, a few months after that 
of the elder Theodosius. When he changed his plan, he forgot to erase 
this promise. But he had collected his material for a history of the 
West during the years 375—8 and has incorporated some of it, for he 
tells in great detail of the elevation of Valentinian IJ and in even greater 
detail of Gratian’s campaign against the Alamanni, when he could have 
dismissed it in one sentence had he only wanted to explain why Gratian 
could not bring immediate aid to Valens on the eve of Adrianople.t 

Why then did he not continue? It can surely be no coincidence that 
he carries the history of the Western Empire down to the eve of the 
trial and execution of the elder Theodosius, and that his narrative stops 
short immediately before that event, which took place late in 375 or 
early in 376. Claudian is always careful to avoid reference to this 
incident, and although Orosius,5 Jerome,® and Jordanes? tell of it, 
all are alike in the vagueness of the language with which they speak 
of it. In fact, they do not even say why Theodosius was executed or 

T XXX, 10, I, 3, 6. 2 Hermes, XL1, 1906, pp. 484 f. 


3 P.-W. 1, 1847, written in 1894. 4 Cp. Klein, p. 19 n. 1. 
5 VII, 33, 7: ® Chron. a. 376. 7 Rom. 312. 
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at whose instigation, although a variant in Jerome’s Chronicle adds the 
interesting fact that his death was due to Maximinus and his supporters, 
who were themselves put to death shortly afterwards.’ Scholars have 
often drawn attention to this peculiar unwillingness on the part of all 
our authorities to discuss the death of Theodosius, but no satisfactory 
attempts have been made to explain it. Thus, Hoepffner writes, ‘La 
rareté et le laconisme des témoignages contemporains doivent s’expliquer 
par une sorte de conspiration du silence qui se fit, de trés bonne heure, 
autour de ce triste événement.’? But why should there be such a 
‘conspiration du silence’? We should rather expect that such a melan- 
choly event would have been the signal for a loud outcry among 
writers of the Theodosian age against the injustice of the government 
which had executed such a paragon as the Emperor’s father. Why this 
mystery, and why Ammianus’ evident reluctance to deal with the 
matter at all although he had the materials for the history of these years 
prepared? 3 

Having stated the problem as above, our wisest course would per- 
haps be to refrain from speculation as to the answer. The suggestions 
which follow are merely the writer’s hypothesis which in his opinion 
fits and explains the facts. But that is not to claim any finality for it 
or to suggest that this hypothesis is anything more than a conjecture. 
In the nature of the case no proposal can be made with any degree of 
confidence. 

We might suggest then that these curious facts could be explained 
on the supposition that the elder Theodosius met his death in circum- 
stances which were not altogether creditable, that he was, in fact, not 
entirely innocent of the charges brought against him at Carthage. If 
we suppose that the Emperor Theodosius considered it politic to sup- 
press in so far as he could the details of the story of how his father 
had been put to death, we can see why any extended account of the 
incident was impossible for our extant authorities: they were all writing 
under the house of Theodosius. Ammianus, living nearer to the time 


* Multorum per orbem bellorum victoriis nobilis in Africa factione eorum pertit 
gut et ipst mox caest sunt id est Maximinus ex praefecto, cp. Jordanes, Rom. 312, 
Theodosius Theodostt imperatoris postea pater multique nobilium occisi sunt Valentis 
insania. The reference to Valens here is usually considered to be an obvious 
blunder, but I must confess I am not altogether satisfied that this is so. 

* Art. cit., p. 120 n.13; compare A. Schéne, Die Weltchronik des Eusebius 
(Berlin, 1900), pp. 160 f., especially 161 n. 1. 

3 Note that the orderly and chronological record of the City Prefects of Rome 
shows a surprising gap from 372 to 374: see p. 139. 

4 Jordanes is drawing on a contemporary source, according to Mommsen, ed., 
praefatio, p. xxxiii; A. Solari, Byzantion, v1, 1931, p. 469._ 
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of the event than the others, does not find it advisable to write about 
the matter at all. There is a hint in Ammianus himself which perhaps 
supports this hypothesis. He says" that he will tell of some of the 
crimes which Maximinus committed in Gaul, and he goes on: ‘So 
whoever weighs what I have said will also ponder on the rest which 
I have not told, and like a prudent man will pardon me if I do not 
embrace all the ills which the depravity of Maximinus’ counsels brought 
about by exaggerating accusations’, quisqguis igitur dicta considerat, 
perpendat etiam cetera quae tacentur, veniam daturus ut prudens si non 
cuncta conplectimur quae consiliorum pravitas crimina in maius exag- 
gerando commisit. But again he evades the issue, for in fact he proceeds 
to tell not a single instance of Maximinus’ misbehaviour; and it was 
when Prefect of Gaul that Maximinus had Theodosius overthrown.? 
There can-be little doubt that the historian had Theodosius’ case in 
mind when he wrote these guarded words, and we can at least conclude 
that he was aware that certain charges were brought and were exag- 
gerated by the Prefect. But why not support the statement by giving 
the one example that stood out above all others? We see again the 
‘conspiration du silence’, and here the historian seems to hint that a 
wise man would not inquire too closely into the end of Theodosius 
the elder. Our hypothesis is that Maximinus was able to support his 
accusation to an extent which rendered it impossible for an historian 
writing somewhat after the year 392 to discuss the incident with 
safety. 

It may be argued that Ammianus was afraid, not of the Emperor 
Theodosius, but of some high official who had been instrumental in 
bringing about the elder Theodosius’ death and who now wished the 
whole incident to be forgotten in the interests of his own safety. But 
Maximinus’ accomplices were, as Ammianus himself states,3 executed 
with Maximinus, and had any one of them survived it is not likely 
that he would have been able to exercise any influence over such later 
writers as Orosius and Jerome. Moreover, we have already seen that 
the highest and most powerful Senators in the Empire, namely, the 
Anicians, had no terrors for our historian. It would seem then that 
the interference with Ammianus was due to the Emperor Theodosius 
himself, who may well have felt that a complete account of how his 
father lost his life would involve some discredit to the Imperial house— 
perhaps there was rather more than a suspicion that the Comes Theo- 
dosius had been engaged in treasonable activities in Africa after his 
victory over Firmus. 

™ XXIX, 3, I. * XXVHI, I, 41. 3 XXVIII, I, 57. 
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With some such theory as that proposed here we are enabled to 
answer another old question, for now we have not to worry as to how 
Gratian came to elevate to the throne the son of the man whom he 
had executed. To my mind, this was a senseless piece of folly if he had 
executed the father entirely without reason. But if it were common 
knowledge at the time that Theodosius had to some extent merited 
his execution, this vexed problem, which has recently been the object 
of much ingenious but indecisive study, becomes simpler. The father 
was put to death on account of suspicious behaviour in which the son 
was not involved. The son was not.unnaturally suspected, but only 
for a moment.’ Since he was the obvious man for the position when 
the throne became vacant a few years later, he was promoted to it 
and—an otherwise inexplicable phenomenon—neither bore resent- 
ment to his benefactor nor took any part in Maximus’ rebellion a little 
later. The elder Theodosius’ brother Eucherius also bore so little 
resentment against Gratian that he accepted the office of magister 
sacrarum largitionum in 377, the proconsulate of Africa in 380, and the 
consulship in 381.7 Syagrius accepted his father-in-law’s death as so 
inevitable that he had no qualms in becoming magister officiorum in 
379, and consul in 382, and Ammianus knows better than to criticize 
him.3 Now if the whole family were smarting under the entirely 
unmerited death of Theodosius, would they have employed the power 
given by these high offices merely to be the loyal subjects of the 
executioner? And could Gratian have taken any more obvious steps 
to commit suicide? 

Further, for what it is worth, we may point out that although 
Ammianus has obviously a very high regard for Gratian’s qualities, 
he is always careful to emphasize that at the beginning of his reign he 
was misled by evil counsellors whose actions ‘cast a cloud over his 
virtues’. What these actions were is not even hinted at by the historian, 
who so often stresses his intention of never suppressing events im- 
portant enough to be relevant to his history.4 

A last point: if we believe that Theodosius was entirely innocent, 
what reasons shall we assign for his execution? Jerome says it was 
Maximinus and his followers who had him put to death, and Orosius 

* Ambrose, de obitu Theod. 53; Migne, PL, xvi, 1467. 

> CTA, 1, 32, 33 X, 20, 9. 

3 xxv, 2,9; CTA. vu, 12, 2. 

4 XXIX, I, 15, et quia Gallen non minus videtur qui gesta praeterit sclens quam 
ile qui numquam facta Singit; Cp. XXXI, §, 10; 16, 9, opus veritatem professum, 


numquam (ut arbitror) sciens silentio ausus corrumpere, vel mendacio. For Am- 
mianus on Gratian see XXVII, 6, 15; XXXI, 10, 18. 
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supports this by saying that it was jealousy which overthrew him.? 
Most scholars have been content with this,? and Solari’s theory that 
he was the victim of the religious quarrels of his age, although it is 
thought not impossible by Ensslin, is unlikely in itself and finds not 
a shadow of support in our authorities.3 But Maximinus could not 
have put the Empire’s most successful general to death offhand; he 
would have needed the firm support of the Emperor, and neither 
Valentinian nor Gratian would have supported him in such a drastic 
proposal without excellent reason, in spite of the changes in the balance 
of power between senatorial and army representatives at court which 
Hoepftner indicates. Nor can it be admitted with Ensslin, Seeck, and 
Hoepfiner* that Theodosius’ harshness in punishing his troops would 
have weighed very much with Valentinian, who was himself, as we 
shall see presently, exceedingly cruel in his dealings with the common 
soldiers. Without some such theory as that proposed here, then, it 
would scarcely seem possible to explain the sudden condemnation and 
execution of the elder Theodosius. Such is the state of the evidence, 
however, that this fact cannot be taken to prove that our theory is 
correct. 

That Ammianus is here compelled to suppress something, that he is 
unwilling to discuss the death of the Emperor Theodosius’ father, and 
that the elder Theodosius died in circumstances which may well have 
been discreditable to himself and to his family—this much I think 
we may assume to be certain. In view of this we may ask: Has Am- 
mianus adopted the official view of any other events in these last six 
books as he has of the military career and the execution of the elder 
Theodosius? We should expect to find that he has drawn no amiable 
picture of that Maximinus who put the Emperor Theodosius’ father 
to death and who brought the future Emperor himself into extreme 
danger, causing him to flee hastily from Moesia to his home in Spain. 
This in fact we do find; but did Maximinus altogether deserve such a 
harsh portrayal? I would submit that in his foreign policy he did not, 
and that in Ammianus’ account of his home policy there are so many 
omissions and obscurities that the narrative cannot be taken at its face 
value, and consequently the policy of Maximinus cannot be so lightly 
condemned as scholars are accustomed to condemn it. 


' VII, 33, 7, instimulante et obrepente invidia iussus interfict. 

2 E.g. Seeck, Untergang, v, pp. 31 f.; Egger, art. cit., p. 26; Hoepftner, art. cit., 
pp. 120 ff. 

3 Solari, art. cit., pp. 475 f.; Ensslin, art. cit. col. 1943; contrast J. Miller, 
Bursians Jahresh. CCXLV1, 1935, p- 82. 

4 Ensslin, col. 1943; Seeck, Untergang, v, pp. 31 f.; Hoepfiner, p. 121 n. 5. 
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As to Maximinus’ foreign policy, let us summarize Ammianus’ 
narrative:' ‘Valentinian’s zeal in fortifying the frontiers was carried 
to excess when he decided to build a fort across the Danube in the 
territories of the Quadi. Although the latter protested, Maximinus 
insisted that Equitius, who was magister utriusque militiae per Illyricum, 
was dilatory in building the fort, and declared that were his own son 
Marcellianus appointed dux Valeriae, the work would be done more 
efficiently. So Marcellianus received this appointment, ignored the 
protests of the Quadi, and finally invited their king Gabinius to a 
banquet where he had him assassinated. The Quadi and their neigh- 
bours crossed the Danube in anger, devastated the country, and almost 
captured the bride of Gratian. Sirmium was held, but two legions were 
defeated. However, the younger Theodosius, who was dux Moesiae, 
defeated the Sarmatians in a battle which was so decisive that the 
barbarians retired across the Danube and remained quiet henceforth.’ 
As an after-thought, Ammianus adds that they were assisted to remain 
at peace by the addition of some Gallic troops to the Roman defence 
on that frontier. 

Was there any substance in Maximinus’ charges against Equitius? 
Ammianus gives no hint that there was, and he speaks well of Equitius’ 
efficiency, blaming him only as being asper et subagrestis.? But in 
another part of his history he remarks that the Sarmatian inroad had 
been made possible by the perfidia vel secessio of some of Equitius’ 
underlings,} a fact which should put us on our guard against accepting 
the present narrative exactly as it stands without some caution. For- 
tunately, we have information from other sources. In Jerome’s 
Chronicle, a. 371, we read: Probus praefectus Illyrici iniquissimis tribu- 
torum exactionibus ante provincias quas regebat quam a barbaris vasta- 
rentur erasit, which squares with the text of Ammianus.4 But the 
interesting point is that several of Jerome’s manuscripts read, not 
Probus, but Equitius. There can be no doubt that Probus was the 
guilty one, as the best authorities believe,5 and it has been plausibly 
suggested by Mommsen and Seeck that his name was erased by his 
own influence or by that of his dependents. But Egger® rightly points 
out that the variant, which is almost contemporary with the original, 
could only have been possible if Equitius’ hands were not altogether 


* XxIx, 6. 7 XXVI, I, 4. 


3 XXX, §, 3- 4 xxx, 5, 4 ff 

5 Mommsen, Ges. Schr. vit, p. 604; A. Schéne, Die Weltchronik des Eusebius, 
pp. 158 ff.; cp. Seeck, P.-W., 1, 2206, 10 ff. 

6 Art. cit., p. 19 n. 
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clean. Again, some inscriptions have survived commemorating the 
building of the Danube fortifications by Equitius, and the earliest of 
them dates from early in 367.1 In other words, he had been engaged 
in erecting the fortifications for a minimum of no less than seven years, 
so that it is scarcely open to doubt that Valentinian had good reason 
to suspect some complacency. Now the importance which Valentinian 
attached to the speedy fortification of the Danube line is illustrated by 
a communication which he addressed probably as early as 364 to the 
dux Daciae ripensis warning him that if he failed to repair and build 
forts at once he would have to do so at his own expense when his 
term of office was over.” It is not surprising to find then that even 
before Maximinus interfered, he had ordered Equitius to hurry up.3 
We must not believe with Egger (p. 21) that Valentinian ordered 
the tempo of the building to be increased because troops were with- 
drawn from this front to fight in Africa; for the troops withdrawn were 
far too few to make an appreciable difference.4 Rather, as Egger him- 
self admits (p. 20), Equitius may well have caused the building pro- 
gramme to fall behind schedule through improper use of the funds 
provided for it. In all, it is easy to see good reasons for the advice 
which Maximinus gave in this matter without assuming that he was 
in omne avidus nefas et genuinos mitigare nequiens flatus.5 Equitius does 
not seem to have taken the appointment of Marcellianus to heart, for 
he held his office until after the death of Valentinian, became consul 
with Gratian in 374,° and was not above co-operating with Maximinus’ 
friend Merobaudes in proclaiming Valentinian II emperor (a fact which 
Ammianus does not record).7 

Ammianus, while accusing Marcellianus of giving no velvet words 
to the Quadi, admits that, or rather makes the accusation that, he 
pressed on with the work which Equitius had now temporarily aban- 
doned altogether (§ 4). Was Marcellianus senselessly provoking a 
crisis? It must be remembered that Valentinian, who had devoted the 
whole of his reign to the fortification of the frontier and who was an 
expert in everything to do with it, was expressly of the opinion that 
the fort should be put up and put up quickly. As to its being situated 
beyond the frontier in barbarian territory, this was a customary pro- 
cedure in the later Empire since at least the time of Probus and was 


® Dessau, 762, 774, 775- 2 CTA. Xv, 1, 13. 

3 XXIX, 6, 3, necdum opere, quod maturari dispositum est, consummato. 
4 Zosimus, Iv, 16, 3; Seeck, Untergang, Vv, p. 435 n. on p. 28, 10. 

5 XxIXx, 6, 3. 6 Xxx, 3, 1. 

7 Zosimus, Iv, 19, 1; Victor, Epit. XLV, 10. 
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a familiar feature in Valentinian’s policy. Also, Ammianus has just 
gone to the trouble of pointing out that the Quadi, for all their power 
in the days of Marcus Aurelius, were no longer formidable.” A little 
later (§ 13), he remarks that the two legions could undoubtedly have 
dealt with the marauders had they only acted in unison, but since they 
failed to do this, they were beaten piecemeal. So far, then, Marcellianus 
is clear. 

The agreeable custom of assassinating a guest at dinner was very 
prevalent at the end of the fourth century. Valens had put it into prac- 
tice in that very year,3 and it was, precisely thus that the Emperor 
Gratian died a short while after. Something very like it had been 
practised by both Julian and Valentinian without a word of reproach 
from Ammianus,‘ but rather with his approval;5 nor has he much 
blame for Sapor when he committed the identical crime on the king 
of Armenia.® Hence Mackail (p. 182) can write: ‘Assassinations of 
hostile chiefs or princes under safe-conduct, even at banquets to which 
they had been invited as guests, wholesale massacres of forces which 
had surrendered under express assurance of safety, are chronicled over 
and over again as common incidents: sometimes without comment; 
clam quia non potuit aperte:7 sometimes with uneasy and unconvinced 
excuses:® in one of the most shocking instances, with actual approval, 
as consilium prudens and efficacia salutaris et velox.’9 So Marcellianus 
could find plenty of precedents in the politics and manners of his 
times. Even apart from that, it remains that from a purely military 
point of view he was admittedly justified, and when Valentinian held 
a strict inquiry into the whole affair, Ammianus (in one passage at 
least) gives no hint that he was dissatisfied with any of his officials.’° 
After all this it is astonishing to read that the barbarians themselves, 
who presumably knew all about the crime, considered not Marcellianus, 
but Equitius as responsible for the murder of their king (§ 12)! 

When fighting breaks out, what becomes of him? Probus defends 
Sirmium (§ 9), the barbarians pursue Equitius (§ 12), and the younger 
Theodosius defeats them. Marcellianus is apparently not there at all, 
or if he is, Ammianus has suppressed all mention of his actions. 


* XXVIII, 2, 1 (where Ammianus calls it utilis); ibid. 5; xxx, 6, 2f.3 7, 6; 


Symmachus, Or. 11, 12 ff., 25, 315 III, 9. ; 
* XXIX, 6, I. 3 xxx, 1, 18 ff. 
4 XXI, 4, §3 XXIX, 4, 2. 5 XxvII, 10, 3 f.3 XXX, 7, 7. 
XXVII, 12, 3. There is another example in xxx1, 5, 5, to say nothing of 
Ursicinus and Silvanus. 


7 XXX, 7, 73 Cp. XXVII, I0, 4. 8 XxvIIl, 5, 4-7. 
9 Xxx], 16, 8. %° XXX, 3, 1; but contrast 5, 3. 
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The obscurity is not reduced by the fact that Zosimus® calls him, not 
Marcellianus, but KeAgortios. 

The question of the precise activities of Marcellianus and Equitius is 
beside the point for our purpose. The fact that something has clearly 
been suppressed, that judgements are not wholly sincere, that Maxi- 
minus’ policy is unfairly depicted as mere self-seeking irrespective of 
the needs of the Empire, that no one receives anything but blame except 
the younger Theodosius whose victory is most fulsomely described,’ 
all this bears out our thesis that in this section of his history, when 
Ammianus has to deal with Theodosius and his family, his judgement 
tends to be twisted to fit the view most welcome to the reigning house. 

Let us turn now to the policy of Maximinus in the city of Rome 
itself. We cannot but be struck at the outset by the extreme circum- 
spection with which Ammianus undertakes to tell of his activities there 
at all.3 He wishes that silence had obliterated these events lest the like 
should ever be tried again, ne forte paria quandoque temptentur. He has 
given profound thought to the matter, taking many considerations of 
all kinds into account, and has finally decided to ‘rely on the modera- 
tion of the present time’, and to give a selection of these occurrences, 
ac licet ab hoc textu cruento gestorum exquisite narrando iustus me retra- 
heret metus, multa reputantem et varia, tamen praesentis temporis modestia 
fretus, carptim ut quaeque memoria digna sunt explanabo, nec pigebit quid 
ex his quae apud veteres acciderunt timuerim docere succincte. He then 
proceeds to tell at disproportionate length the story of Phrynichus, and 
how the Athenians fined him for telling of the sack of Miletus, in the 
belief that he was not trying to console them for the disasters which a 
beloved city had undergone, but was blaming and reproaching them. 
Now this is not merely a reply in advance to the carping criticism which, 
as we saw, Ammianus said that he expected. The language is too serious 
for that, and anyhow he deals with that sort of criticism a little further 
on (§ 15), et quoniam existimo forsitan aliquos haec lecturos, exquisite 
scrutando notare, strepentes id actum esse prius, non illud, aut ea quae 
viderint praetermissa. hactenus faciendum est satis, quod non omnia narratu 
sunt digna, quae per squalidas transiere personas, nec si fieri fuisset 
necesse, instructiones vel ex ipsis tabulariis suppeterent publicis, tot 
calentibus malis, et novo furore sine retinaculis imis summa miscente, 


I 


Iv, 16, 4 ff. 

2 xxIx, 6, 15, adeoque obsistentes fortissime turbas confluentes oppressit ut 
caesorum plurium alites iusta sagina satiaret et feras. Theodosius is also flattered 
by the words prima etiam tum lanugine iuvenis—he was aged twenty-seven, a 
belated adolescence. 

3 XXVIII, I, 1-7. 4 XXVIII, 1, 4. 
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cum iustitium esse quod timebatur, non iudicium, aperte constaret. (The 
word-play in a passage of such deep emotion is noteworthy.) At the 
back of his mind then there is something deeper than the irritating 
but harmless carpings of private individuals. We remember what he 
said in his introduction to these last six books—that to tell the truth 
will bring him into danger—and we are bound to conclude that we 
are now approaching one of the passages which he had in mind when 
he wrote those words. 

Ammianus describes Maximinus’ rule at Rome as a reign of terror, 
but it must be borne in mind that although he speaks of the trials with 
the utmost horror, he nowhere asserts explicitly the innocence of any 
of the accused whom he names. Indeed, he sometimes frankly admits 
the guilt of those condemned. Two Senators called Paphius and 
Cornelius! admitted that they had used poison and were executed (§ 29). 
Alypius was exiled for a crime which Ammianus describes as trifling 
but does not name (§ 16). Hymetius had given offence to Valentinian, 
as was proved by a document written in his handwriting, and had 
also consulted an haruspex (§§ 17 ff:).?, Again, a young man named 
Lollianus was accused of having written a book about magic and 
was executed; Ammianus, by drawing attention to Lollianus’ youth 
and inexperience, seems to admit that he was guilty of the charge 
(§ 26). The four senators who employed Auchenius were acquitted, 
but they may well have been guilty; for it was rumoured at the 
time that they had been begged off by Maximinus’ friend Victorinus 
(§ 27), and Ammianus is more than half inclined to accept this rumour. 

When the historian comes to say what gave rise to the outbreak of 
the terror, he becomes suspiciously vague. Three men of no obvious 
political significance, an organ-builder, a wrestler, and an haruspex, 
were accused of attempted poison by no less a dignitary than the 
vicartus of Africa, Chilo, and his wife Maxima (§ 8). During the 
investigation which ensued, Ammianus goes on, ‘certain men’, quidam, 
after being tortured, named certain noblemen, nobiles aliquos, as having 
used their clientes aliosque humiles, who were notorious criminals and 
informers, to employ expert poisoners—to poison whom we are not 
told (§ 10). This is vagueness with a vengeance. In fact, it is im- 
possible to resist the conclusion that this is one of the passages where, 


* T have been unable to trace the family connexions of these two. 

* On Hymetius see Appendix II and on the Aaruspices at this time see F. 
Martroye, ‘La répression de la magie et le culte des gentils au IVe siécle’, Revue 
historique de droit frangais et étranger, IV sér., Vol. 9, 1930, pp. 669-701, and the 
review of this work in Bursians Jahresb. CCXLVI, 1935, Pp. 121, by J. Miller. 
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as the historian has explicitly warned us, to tell the truth will be 
dangerous and where details must be suppressed. Remembering how 
solemn is the passage which precedes these words, we may take this 
conclusion to be certain. 

Although we do not learn from Ammianus the names which emerged 
from the inquiry, Maximinus learned them. He reported what he had 
learned to the Emperor and declared that he would have to have 
stronger powers to clear it up. Whatever was in the report, it enraged 
Valentinian, who ruled that torture could be used without discrimina- 
tion ‘because he arrogantly confused cases of this kind with intentions 
to commit treason’. Of what kind? Ammianus obviously knows 
exactly—otherwise the sentence just quoted is meaningless—but he 
gives us no hint of what he is driving at. Valentinian considered the 
position sq serious that he promoted Maximinus to be vicarius of Rome 
and sent a secretary named Leo to assist him in investigating the 
charges. Ammianus uses terrible language of Leo, dustuarium quendam 
latronem Pannonium, efflantem ferino rictu crudelitatem, etiam ipsum 
nthilo minus (sc. quam Maximinum) humani sanguinis avidissimum;' 
but he gives no further information about the conduct of Leo during 
the trials. At any rate, the accusations were made before these two, 
because the City Prefect Olybrius, before whom the trials were originally 
to have been heard, was suffering from a chronic illness and Chilo 
had specifically asked that the investigation should be handed over to 
Maximinus the praefectus annonae (§9); to this Olybrius had agreed 
($32). 

It is clear that the proceedings were not the result of a mere whim 
on the part of the mele sanus Maximinus, but were due to an alleged 
attempt on the vicarius of Africa which Valentinian considered to be 
closely allied to treason and which occasioned him considerable alarm. 
Hence Jerome?’ says: Maximinus praefectus annonae maleficos ab impera- 
tore investigare iussus, plurimos Romae nobilium occidit, a much truer 
general description of the whole proceedings than can be found in 
Ammianus. The attempt was organized by members of the senatorial 
class, as was revealed by the inquiry, and such difficulties in collecting 
evidence were anticipated that a special ruling was made that Senators 
might be tortured. All this is clear despite Ammianus’ rhetoric; but 
why does he conceal the names? Why does his narrative, usually so 
clear and specific, here assume a vague and unsatisfactory character? 
Why does he call Chilo the vicarius of Africa when in fact Chilo held 
the office of vicarius of Africa in 374-5 and so cannot have been an 

© XXVIH, 1, 12. 2 Chron. a. 375. 
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ex-vicarius until the end of 375 or the beginning of 376?" Why does 
he make the City Prefect Olybrius excuse himself from hearing 
the trials on the grounds of ill-health when in fact he must have done 
so because his own brother was among the accused? Why does the 
historian not remind us that Alypius was the brother of Olybrius?? 
Why do we hear nothing for so long of the organ-builder, the wrestler, 
and the Aaruspex with whom the whole tale began? And why, when 
we do hear of them again, are they in the company of Paphius and 
Cornelius? The latter two admitted that they had used poison: the 
organ-builder and his friends were, accused of using poison. Were 
Paphius and Cornelius then among the nobiles whose names Ammianus 
was so careful not to divulge at'the beginning of his account of the 
matter? Presumably they<were, and, if so, they were connected with 
the conspiracy against Chilo. Why are we only told incidentally that 
the low esteem in which Ammianus held Maximinus was not univer- 
sally shared even among the upper classes at Rome or among men 
whose integrity Ammianus himself respected?3 

None of these questions can be answered, but they serve to illustrate 
the uncharacteristic obscurity of this part of our historian’s narrative. 

Only two points are clear, and neither of them is explicitly brought 
out by Ammianus. First, there was a dangerous conspiracy at Rome 
in these years (p. 103 above). Secondly, this conspiracy was organized 
by the cream of the Roman aristocracy. It is to be noted that of the 
persons mentioned in this chapter by Ammianus, Olybrius, Alypius, 
Probus (who played a part in the downfall of Aginatius), and possibly 
Aginatius+ belonged to the Anician house. The poisoner Auchenius, 
a charioteer, was probably a freedman or slave of the Anicians, for 
Auchenius was a common name in this family.5 It is to be noted in 
addition that Ammianus does not tell us that Probus was the cousin 
of Olybrius and Alypius. Again, Lollianus was a member of the 
Ceionian house, as were two of the senators who were accused of hiring 
the poisoner Auchenius, namely (to give them their full names), 
Alfenius Ceionius Julianus Camenius and his brother Tarracius Bassus 
(§ 27). It is reasonable then to suppose that the conspiracy was largely 
engineered by members of the two great houses of the Anicians and 

* Seeck, P.-W. 111, 2280. 

* P.-W. 1, 1709 f. and 2203 f. Their full names were Q. Clodius Hermogenianus 
Olybrius and Faltonius Probus Alypius: the latter lived to become vicarius of 
Africa in 378; cp. Seeck, Symmachus, p. xcviii. 

3 XXVIII, 1, 32, cp. § 9. 

4 XXVIII, 1, 30, cp. Seeck, P.-W. 1, 809 f. 

5 See’P.-W. s.v. ‘Anicius’ (30), (31), (33). 
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the Ceionians. After the trials of those whom Valentinian thought 
possibly guilty were over (but not before all the trials mentioned in 
XXVIII, I were over), Valentinian concluded that whatever danger 
had existed at Rome had been dispelled, for he recalled Maximinus 
from Rome and promoted him to the Praetorian Prefecture of Gaul. 
He had already recalled his assistant Leo and advanced him to the 
office of magister officiorum.' Evidently he was well pleased with their 
work. The conspiracy had been nipped in the bud. 

It is necessary to emphasize that the whole incident was unique in 
the reign of Valentinian. This Emperor was noted both for his efficiency 
and for his cruelty, but the significant fact about his cruelty was that 
it was exercised only against persons of comparatively low rank. This 
is observed by Ammianus himself, erat severus in gregariis corrigendis, 
remissior erga maiores fortunas vel verbis asperioribus incessendas,* and 
in fact we find that wherever instances of his cruelty are specified men 
of comparatively low rank are alone involved.3 Thus he waited for 
years before he took proceedings against the incredibly villainous 
Romanus. When he heard of the oppression of Probus, one of the mast 
powerful members of the Roman aristocracy, he was exceedingly angry 
but punished him in no way.* This attitude extended to his practice 
in regard to the imposition of discipline in the army: high officers were 
allowed to escape scot-free, while common soldiers were punished with 
unyielding severity, as Ammianus twice points out.5 So although 
Valentinian possessed no great liking for the ‘well-dressed, the learned, 
the rich, and the noble’, bene vestitos oderat et eruditos et opulentos et 
nobiles,© a murderous attack on the highest members of the Roman 
aristocracy cannot be ascribed to a whim on his part any more than 
it can be put down to a fit of madness on the part of Maximinus. This 
alone would suffice to make it fairly certain that there was something 
going on beneath the surface which Ammianus was unwilling to make 
explicit. 

The omissions and obscurities of this part of Ammianus’ narrative 
are, in my opinion, explicable only on the assumption that, if he were 
to write about Maximinus at all, he had to depict him as being a great 
deal worse than he actually was: only a highly discreditable account 
of Maximinus was possible for an historian writing under the Emperor 
Theodosius whose father Maximinus had caused to be put to death. 


2 
* XXVIII, I, 123 XXX, 2, 10. XXX, 5, 3- 
3 See the instances in xxvit, 7, especially § 5; xx1x, 3. 
4 xxx, 5, 4 ff.: see p. 124 below. 


6 
5 XXVII, 9, 43 XXX, 9, I. 


XXX, 8, 10. 
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Hence, Ammianus had to suggest that Maximinus’ foreign policy was 
suicidal although he must have known that it was very far from it, 
for he had every opportunity to collect the evidence and study it with 
his sound military judgement. When he came to treat of the conspiracy 
against Chilo, he had to do his utmost to conceal the fact that there 
had been a conspiracy at all, so as to make the trials appear to be a reign 
of terror senselessly instituted by Maximinus. He had to suppress 
several of the names which the inquiries made public as being connected 
with the conspiracy, although the omission would be very obvious in 
his work.! He could only mention. incidentally that a man whose 
judgement he respected, Olybrius, thought Maximinus well suited to 
conduct the inquiry, and that Chilo had specifically asked that the 
whole matter should be entrusted to him. The historian makes brothers 
and cousins appear at widely separated parts of his narrative without 
mentioning their relationships, so as to obscure the connexion between 
their activities. He turns aside to abuse Maximinus when he has just 
said that his opponent was in the wrong.” He interweaves irrelevant 
cases with the treason cases to give the impression of one universal 
and promiscuous slaughter, even at the price of causing great chrono- 
logical confusion in his story. In fact, every literary device is employed 
to discredit Maximinus. 

Where so much is uncertain we may be forgiven for risking a guess. 
We have seen that no private individual, even though he were an 
Anician, could compel Ammianus so to distort his history: only fear 
of the reigning Emperor could have induced him to do that. Had the 
Emperor an additional reason for wishing the truth about these events 
to be suppressed? In the original entry in Jerome’s Chronicle recording 
the death of the elder Theodosius we read that he was executed with 
plurimi nobilium; and Jordanes confirms this.3 Who were these noble- 
men? There is nothing in our records to show that Theodosius was 
accompanied by any Roman aristocrats when in Africa, nor is there 
anything which indicates that Gratian began his reign with a renewed 
slaughter of the Roman upper classes. It seems not impossible then 
that Jerome and Jordanes are referring here to Maximinus’ victims: 
we know of no one else to whom they could be referring. Was Theo- 
dosius then associated with the conspiracy organized by the Anicians 


1 E.g. XXVII, 1, 10. 

? Contrast xxvii, 1, 34 (especially pari petulantia) with what follows. In 
XXVHI, 4, 7 Ammianus mocks at the high-sounding name Tarracius: Tarracius 
Bassus is the only person of that name whom he mentions in his history. 

3 Rom. 312. : 
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and Ceionians at Rome? Is this why Ammianus all but explicitly 
informs us that it would be dangerous to tell the whole truth in this 
chapter? 

' The evidence of Jerome and Jordanes, such as it is, is far too slight 
to warrant an affirmative answer with anything like confidence.’ 
I have only tried to show in this chapter that Ammianus, in writing 
Books XXVI-XXXI, (i) found it necessary to give a more favourable 
account of the character and career of the elder Theodosius than he 
would have done if he had been free to write exactly as he wished; 
(ii) was not free to discuss the circumstances in which the elder Theo- 
dosius met his death, perhaps because (iii) Theodosius was executed 
not without some reason, possibly for treason; (iv) was unable to give 
due recognition to the services performed by Maximinus in foreign 
relations; and (v) had to portray Maximinus’ conduct of the treason 
trials at Rome in 371-2 as a series of insanely cruel and tyrannical acts, 
while concealing the fact that his conduct had the full support of 
Valentinian and many others, and was in itself the customary answer 
to the discovery of a treasonable conspiracy. I do not, of course, wish 
to convey the impression that Ammianus thought well of Maximinus, 
but merely that he has had to depict him as being far worse than the 
facts of his behaviour warranted. 


* See Appendix IT. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
THE COMPOSITION OF THE LAST SIX BOOKS 


Let us sum up the results at which we arrived in the preceding chapter. 
Ammianus was not writing with his customary detachment when 
dealing with the father of the Emperor under whose government he 
was composing his book. At first hehad not wished to deal at all with 
events which were so closely contemporary as the reigns of Valentinian 
and Valens, but he changed his mind for a reason which he does not 
tell us. He then decided to relate the history of the whole Empire down 
to 378, but again changed his mind, and while carrying out his plan 
for the Eastern Empire stopped his history of the West at 375.7 The 
reason for this change of plan, we believe, is that he realized that a 
narration of the events of early 376 would be a matter of the greatest 
delicacy and danger, and would be better lett alone. But he had col- 
lected his material for a history of the West from 375 to 378, and he 
incorporated some of it. The narration of the events which led up to 
the crisis of early 376 also demanded treatment of the most tactful 
nature, and this has resulted in a grave distortion of Ammianus’ history 
ot that period. To a large extent he has suppressed mention of the 
conspiracy to overthrow Chilo. He has expressed complete sympathy 
with the victims of the inquiry set on foot by Chilo’s accusations; yet 
a considerable percentage of those accused were members of the 
Anician house which in an earlier part of his work he had characterized 
very unfavourably indeed. It is not at all improbable then that the 
sympathy he has expressed for the guilty was not so genuinely felt 
as he would have us believe; indeed, it is quite obvious that several 
among Maximinus’ victims, e.g. Aginatius, were very little to his 
liking, and he shows elsewhere in-his book how little love he had for 
poisoners.* It may also be recalled that he does not say anywhere that 
he himself considered the accused men to be innocent.3 

It remains to ask whether the Emperor Theodosius would be likely 
to resent what might be written by a not very prominent Antiochene. 
In modern times it has sometimes been too readily assumed that 


* Do the words guae funera tunc explicari poterunt carptim, si ad ea quoque 
venerimus, XXX, 2, 8, indicate that he even hesitated to add Book xxx1? 

> XXVI, 3, FH; XXVIII, 4, 25, etc. 

* He says that Hymetius was innocent of the charges brought against him 
before the events treated of in xxvii, 1 (see § 17), but not of the charges brought 
against him in 371. 
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Ammianus was living and writing in an easy-going and tolerant age 
when restrictions on freedom of speech were not even considered by 
the government. I have not found a single reference in the literature 
on Ammianus which is accessible to me to the possibility that he might 
have found some limitations to the free expression of his opinions. 
Curiously enough, however, it has been admitted that the almost con- 
temporary sources whom Ammianus is alleged to have used would 
scarcely have found it possible to speak very freely of Valentinian and 
Valens when they were alive.' Yet no one seems to have suggested 
that what held for them held equally for Ammianus. But when Jerome 
was writing his meagre Chronicle, he became distinctly uneasy as he 
approached contemporary events. To take a more obvious example, 
Julian was assuredly no tyrant to his supporters, and he was well 
aware of the shortcomings of his half-brother Gallus; yet Libanius, 
one of his oldest friends, found it unsafe to tell the truth about Gallus 
during his reign.2 For the same reason Libanius could not speak 
freely about Julian under the succeeding reigns.3 In fact, of course, 
Ammianus published at a time when successive emperors tried to retard 
the collapse of the Empire by restricting freedom to an almost un- 
paralleled degree; this they attempted by means of a code of law un- 
equalled in any age for its savage ferocity. The historian was himself 
aware, and repeatedly reminds his readers, that under Valentinian he 
could not have published an impartial history of Valentinian’s reign. 
When he wants to say merely that by increasing the power of the 
military that Emperor impaired the strength of the Empire, he prefixes 
to his remark the words et quoniam adest liber locus dicendi quae sentimus, 
aperte loquemur.t When summing up Valentinian’s vices, he notes that 
posterity can be an accurate judge of the past “because it is not con- 
strained by fear or the humiliating necessity of flattering’, quod nec 
metu nec adulandi foeditate constricta.5 A curious incident which oc- 
curred in the reign of Valens not many years before Ammianus wrote 
illustrates the position of books and those who read them in the later 
Empire. Valens massacred at Antioch, where Ammianus was then 


* See e.g. Seeck, Hermes, xii, 1906, p. 535- 

? Libanius, Ep. 283, 4; Julian, Ep. ad Ath. 271d. 

3 Ep. 1196. 4 XXVH, 9, 4- 

5 xxx, 8,1. Incidentally, I do not agree with Seeck, Hermes, xLI, 1906, Pp. 535, 
that Valentinian is treated with respect in Ammianus and is only now and then 
mildly blamed: see the references given by Seeck himself, Untergang, v, p. 424, 
n. on p. 9, 3. Seeck gives as his reason the fact that Valentinian’s descendants 
sat on the throne until 392; but we have seen, p. 18 above, that the books in 
which Valentinian appears were published after 392. 
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living, a number of persons accused of practising magic, with the 
result that the judges who were trying the cases had an enormous 
quantity of books burnt as being illegal, although most of them were 
merely books on literature and law, deinde congesti innumeri codices et 
acervi voluminum multi sub conspectu iudicum concremati sunt ex domibus 
eruti variis ut inliciti, ad leniendam caesorum invidiam, cum essent plerique 
liberalium disciplinarum indices variarum et iuris.* This caused a panic 
and men began of their own accord to burn every book they owned 
so as to avoid suspicion of studying magic, inde effectum est per orien- 
tales provincias ut a dominis metu similium exurerentur libraria omnia: 
tantus universos invaserat terror.» The incident left a deep impression 
on Ammianus.3 If the readers were so terrified, is it likely that the 
writers felt any more confident? And is there any indication that 
Theodosius was more liberal than Valentinian or Valens? Like Valens, 
who inspired several histories which still survive, Theodosius was 
keenly interested in the historical compositions of his time, at any 
rate when they were produced by members of the senatorial class. 
This is well illustrated by the familiar inscription set up by Virius 
Nicomachus Flavianus, part of which reads: cuius (Theodosii) in eum 
effusa benevolentia et usque ad annalium (Dessau suggests that some such 
word as acceptionem has dropped out here), guos consecrari sibi a quaes- 
tore et praefecto suo voluit, provecta, excitavit livorem inproborum,' which 
shows the importance attached to Theodosius’ patronage of works of 
this kind. From a literary source we learn of the somewhat naive 
pleasure the Emperor derived from reading history, sagax plane 
multum diligens ad noscenda maiorum gesta, e quibus non desinebat 
exsecrari, quorum facta superba crudelia libertatique infesta legerat, ut 
Cinnam Marium Sullamque atque universos dominantium, praecipue 
tamen perfidos et ingratos.5 In view of this our point is clinched by the 
same writer’s remark, simplicia ingenia aeque diligere, erudita mirari, 
sed innoxia,® that is, among other literary men Theodosius admired 
historical writers, but only provided that their views were politically 
acceptable to him. 

There can be no doubt then that Theodosius kept a watchful eye 
on the contents of the historical works which appeared under his 
government. The book of Ammianus, a protégé of several powerful 
senators, was read to applauding audiences at Rome, and its fame 
spread immediately as far as Antioch, as we learn from Libanius’ letter 

* XXIX, I, 41. * XXIX, 2, 4. 


3 Note the first person in xxIx, 2, 4. 4 Dessau, 2947. 
5 Victor, Epit. XLVI, 11, 12. ® Ibid. 9. 
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to the author (p. 18 above). Besides, Ammianus’ frequent protests 
against those who have already criticized it, and those who will do so 
in the future, show the eagerness with which it was scanned and dis- 
cussed. The book was therefore just of the type which we might expect 
the Emperor to scrutinize with some care. 

It may be worth while now to try to find out whether Ammianus was 
restricted in any other way when composing his last six books. The 
policy of Theodosius towards the pagans changed abruptly in 392. 
Before that date he was very tolerant of them; after it he reverted to 
the oppression which was congenial to him. We might therefore expect 
to find that the religious views expressed by Ammianus in those books 
which he wrote before 392, that is, Books x1v-xxv, would display 
a much more open paganism than those written after 392. 

Seeck" has traced clearly the development of Theodosius’ religious 
policy between the years 388 and 392. It is sufficient for our purpose 
simply to note that the pagan Tatianus was summoned from the retire- 
ment in which he had languished since 379 to become Praetorian 
Prefect of the Orient in 388 and consul with the pagan Symmachus in 
391. The historian Virius Nicomachus Flavianus, whom we have 
already met several times, had gone into retirement in 383, but, 
although he was an avowed opponent of Christianity, he was appointed 
Praetorian Prefect of Italy, Illyricum, and Africa in 391, the year in 
which Tatianus and Symmachus held the consulship. At the end of 
388 Ammianus’ pagan friend Libanius obtained the honorary title of 
Prefect. These are only a few of the favours bestowed upon pagans 
by Theodosius before 392, but they are sufficient to show that the 
circles in which Ammianus moved were playing a large, if not a pre- 
dominant, part in the political life of the years in which he was writing 
Books x1v—xxv. But the Emperor was, of course, far from forgetting 
his Christianity, and there was still very strong feeling against paganism 
among some sections of the masses, led by the monks and by Ambrose. 
While therefore Ammianus was at liberty to express himself freely on 
his religious beliefs in the earlier part of his work, an open attack on 
the Christians might well have been dangerous. Let us note some 
points then which he makes in Books xIv—xxv on questions of religion. 

The subject of trying to foretell the future was in some of its aspects 
a matter of the most profound concern to the Christian Emperors.” 
Ammianus devotes part of a chapter3 to this subject, which he calls a 

™ Untergang, Vv, pp. 217 ff. 
2 See the article of F. Martroye referred to on p. 102 n. 2. 
3 XxI, I, 6-14. 
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doctrinae genus haut leve. He has obviously given it much study and 
is able to appeal to Greek masters and to throw in a quotation from 
Aristotle. Divinations from the flight of birds, from the inspection of 
entrails, from the utterances of men possessed, and from the interpreta- 
tion of dreams are dealt with in turn, and the ‘silly plebs’, who mock 
at such beliefs, are soundly rated. Not only had Ammianus studied the 
Greeks and Cicero on the subject of divination, but he had also read the 
Latin translation of the Etruscan work known as the books of Tages or 
of Vegoe, which at this time were sometimes considered to be as authori- 
tative as the utterances of Socrates, Orpheus, or the Prophets.’ In fact, 
on disputed points he can give an independent opinion of his own.? 
Astrology also met with his approval. In his description of Persia 
he mentions the land of the Chaldaeans, ‘the nurse of the old philo- 
sophy, as they say themselves among whom the truth-telling art of 
divination first shone forth’, altrix philosophiae veteris, ut memorant ipsi, 
apud quos veridica vaticinandi fides eluxit.3 When he finds that the lore 
of the Chaldaeans is still studied at Alexandria, although only on a small 
scale, he reports the fact with satisfaction and recommends Alexandria 
to students of the subject.t Apart from explicit references to it, astro- 
logy has coloured his style in various phrases and turns of expression.5 
We need merely add that he includes a considerable disquisition on the 
magi themselves.® 

From all this, and a great deal could be added to it, it is apparent 
that not only was Ammianus convinced of the possibility of foretelling 
the future, but also that he had a considerable measure of liberty to 
express his pagan views frankly and without restraint. When discussing 
the activities of soothsayers and so forth which arise in the course 
of his history, Ammianus writes without any trace of self-consciousness 
or controversy.’ He is not even afraid to attack Athanasius himself 
on this score. After saying that Athanasius tried to raise himself above 
his station and that he pried into matters which did not concern him, 
Ammianus goes on to observe, ‘He was said to have a profound know- 
ledge of the art of interpreting prophetic lots as well as what the flight 


* XVH, I0, 2; XXI, I, 10; XXV, 2, 7, ex Targuitianis libris in titulo de rebus 
divinis, etc.; Augustine, Ep. 234, 1. 

? XVIII, 3, 13 XXII, 5, 10 f 3 XxHI, 6, 25. 

* xxu, 16, 17, where, as Ensslin notes (p. 81 n. 2), the numeros docti are the 
mathematici and the Chaldaet. 

5 E.g. xx, 11, 32; XXI, 14, 33 XV, 1, 4 (cp. Cicero, Tusc. 1, 17, 40), which he 
repeats in Xx, 3, 12. 

® xxi, 6, 32 ff. 

7 See, for example, xxi, 1, 1-3; XXIII, 5, 8; XXV, 2, 7, etc. 
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of birds portended, and sometimes to have foretold the future; other 
charges were brought against him too, repugnant to the tenets of the 
religion over which he presided’, dicebatur enim fatidicarum sortium 
fidem, quaeve augurales portenderent alites, scientissime callens, aliquotiens 
Praedixisse futura; super his intendebantur ei alia quoque, a proposito legis 
abhorrentia cui praesidebat.* On the other hand, his attack on Sabinianus, 
who, it will be remembered, replaced Ursicinus as commander-in-chief 
on the Eastern frontier, is covert. Sabinianus, it appears, was spending 
his time in adoration of the martyrs when he ought to have been 
relieving Amida; but, although Ammianus’ criticisms are distinctly 
indefinite and far from precise, there is no lack of heat in what he says.” 

Most of all Ammianus shows the freedom with which he could 
express himself in Books x1v—xxv by actually criticizing the policy 
of the Christian Emperors towards the treasonable practice of fore- 
telling the future. Ammianus does not deny that all reasonable measures 
should be taken for the protection of the Emperor’s person and that 
no mercy should be shown to those who opposed the Emperor. But 
with the excessive use of such precautions he has no sympathy.3 He 
writes with bitter irony that under Constantius anyone found guilty 
of consulting an Aaruspex about the squeak of a mouse or a meeting 
with a weasel on the road was put to death and never even learnt who 
it was that had accused him.* 

But in 392 Theodosius changed his attitude towards the pagans com- 
pletely. Ambrose re-established his ascendancy over the Emperor after 
the massacre at Thessalonica. The magister officiorum Rufinus, an 
enthusiastic Athanasian, was appointed to the consulate in 392. Already 
on 16 June 391 the great temple of Serapis at Alexandria was destroyed. 
In the summer of 392 Tatianus fell and all through the year blow after 
blow was dealt to the pagans. For instance, an order was sent to Rome 
directing that in the capital as elsewhere sacrifices were to be punished, 
and that any official who permitted pagan worship to go on was to 
be fined—fifteen pounds of gold in the case of Prefects.5 The series 
of intolerant laws published in 392 culminated on 8 November. with-a 
declaration that every sacrifice was an act of treason against the 
Emperor.® 

™ xv, 7,7 £., cp. Sozomen, Iv, 9. He criticizes the Arian George of Cappadocia, 
of course, without restraint, xXxu, 11, 3 ff. 

? XVIII, 7, 73 XIX, 3, I. 3 XIX, 12, 17. 

4 xvi, 8, 2; he clearly sympathizes with the defence of Demetrius Cythras in 


XIX, 12, 12. 5 CTh. xvi, 10, 10 (24 February). 
6 CTA. xvi, 10, 12. See Seeck, Untergang, v, pp. 232 ff.; Martroye, art. cit. 
pp. 697 ff. 
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All these measures cannot but have affected Ammianus, now en- 
gaged on Books xxvi-xxxI. Still less can he have remained indifferent 
to the atmosphere of hostility towards his religion which ‘these laws 
engendered and which doubtless expressed itself in a variety of un- 
pleasant incidents. How does this repression and uncertainty express 
itself in his history? It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that all dis- 
cussion of religious matters disappears in Books xxvI-xxx1. If only 
the last six books had survived, we should be hard put to it to prove 
that Ammianus was not a Christian.. Indeed, Chifflet, writing in 1627, 
actually remarked: fait Ammianus. . . professione Christianus, nisi fallor, 
aut saltem animo et voto a Christianis non alienus, arid this view has 
often been held in more modern times.” In one of the earlier books? 
Ammianus apparently reckons himself explicitly as a worshipper of a 
plurality of gods, cum nihil humani proficerent sensus, diu fluctuantes et 
dubii, exstructis aris caesisque hostiis consulta numinum scitabamur. It 
should be pointed out, however, that scitabamur is only Lindenbrog’s 
probable restoration of citabantur given by the MS. V (Gelenius, who 
used the Hersfeld MS. known as M, reads sciscitabamur). Elsewhere 
in the earlier books he frequently speaks of cultus numinum, cultus 
deorum, cultores deorum, and so on, but never in such a way as to com- | 
mit himself.3 In the later books he takes care not to use the plural of 
deus, numen, and the like, even in a non-committal way. (References 
to Bellona are, of course, merely stylistic ornaments taken from epic.) 
Again, the art of the Aaruspices no longer appears as a doctrinae genus 
haut leve. Amantius is an haruspex ea tempestate prae ceteris notus,* 
without any expression of approval or disapproval on the part of the 
historian; and the haruspex Campensis is contemptuously coupled with 
a wrestler and an organ-builder and burnt.5 Most striking, however, 
is Ammianus’ reference to Heliodorus, whom he calls mathematicus, ut 
memorat vulgus, thereby seeming to dissociate himself from the use 
of the word.® Also, one of his references to the ill-omened nature of 
a certain day is such that Ensslin (p. 79) thinks that Ammianus wishes 
to exclude himself altogether from the number of those who believe 


* Chifflet apud Wagner-Erfurdt, p. xcii. This view was also held by P. Pithoeus, 
E. v. Wietersheim, Gesch. der Vélkerwanderung, 111, pp. 496 f. Other examples are 
referred to by Cart, p. 24, and Gimazane, p. 68. 

> XXIV, 8, 4. 

3 See Ensslin, pp. 52 f., but notice that in xxvii, 1, 20 the reference is not 
certainly to the plural, but rather to the singular: vide Clark ad loc. I have 
not been able to find the plural of numen or deus in Books xxvi—xxxI. 

4 XXVHI, I, 19. 

5 Ibid. 29; cp. XXVI, 1, §; XXVIII, 4, 263 XXIX, I, 5. ® xxIx, 2, 6. 
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in lucky and unlucky days, elapso die parum apto ad inchoandas rerum 
magnitudines, ut quidam existimant.* The explicit discussion and praise 
of Neoplatonist philosophers which characterized the earlier books? 
have now disappeared entirely. Yet Ammianus has the courage to write 
in a restrained but admiring way of Maximus, the notorious quack 
who had so much influence on Julian. He tells of his death under 
Valens and even adds a faint word of condemnation for those who 
put him to death, sensit docente periculo postremo quaesitoris iniquitatem 
omnibus esse criminibus graviorem.3 Compare his references to Coeranius 
and to Iphicles.4 In all, just as Ammianus often praises Christianity 
while condemning individual Christians, so in Books xxvi—xxx1 he 
says nothing in praise of paganism itself and gives no hint that he was 
himself a pagan, although he often has a word of praise for individual 
pagans. In my opinion we must explain these phenomena by con- 
cluding that it was unsafe for our historian to express himself with 
complete freedom on religious matters in the reign of Theodosius.5 
Further, it was always Ammianus’ custom to prefix to his accounts 
of the deaths of emperors a list of the omens which were said to have 
heralded the coming tragedy.® In one place in the earlier books he 
even deplores the fact that such portents are no longer expiated publicly 
as they used to be, and are consequently not often heard of and are 
difficult for an historian to collect and record.? He allows himself to 
insert such lists of portents in the last six books in the cases of Valen- 
tinian and Valens.’ But this can be explained, as Ensslin (p. 29) says, 
on stylistic grounds, and did not compromise the writer’s religious 
position; for it was considered that the tension of the narrative was 
increased by an account of repeated prodigies portending a disaster, 
and constant use was made of the device in Roman historiography. 
Ensslin (pp. 96 ff.) has collected Ammianus’ references to Chris- 
tianity: the historian always speaks of it with respect,? although he 
does not always speak with respect of the behaviour of Christians. 
Indeed, Peter (11, p. 122) has suggested that the mildness of his attitude 
towards Christianity was largely responsible for the survival of his 
work. But there is one passage the full significance of which has not, 
I think, been brought out. In xxx, 9, 5 Ammianus goes out of his way 


™ XXVI, 2, I. 

? E.g. XXI, 14, 53 XXII, 16;16; XXIII, 6, 19, etc. 

3 XXIX, I, 42. 4 XXIX, 2, 253 XXX, 5, 8. 

5 His references to Fortuna, fata, casus, and the like, commit him to nothing: 
6 E.g. xx, 145 XXV, 10, 1 ff. 7 XIX, 12, 20. 

8 xxx, 5, 15 ff. (with § 16 cp. Tacitus, Hise. 1, 50); XxxI, 1, 2 ff. 

9 xv, 7, 83 XXII, Il, $3 XXV, 10, 15; XXVII, 3, 14 f,, etc. 
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to praise the policy of religious toleration practised by Valentinian 
throughout his reign. He uses language of a peculiar vehemence for 
this simple purpose, postremo hoc moderamine principatus inclaruit, quod 
inter religionum diversitates medius stetit, nec quemquam inquietavit, neque 
ut hoc coleretur imperavit aut illud: nec interdictis minacibus subjectorum 
cervicem ad id quod ipse coluit inclinabat, sed intemeratas reliquit has partes 
ut repperit. The language has a note of bitterness. about it, and the 
reason is not far to seek if we remember that Theodosius’ policy had 
been quite the reverse of Valentinjan’s. As Ammianus was actually 
engaged on the composition of these books, the long series of blows 
against paganism to which we have already referred was in the act of 
falling, and these blows were not the first of their kind in Theodosius’ 
reign.’ If the words have any meaning at all, they express not only 
approval of Valentinian’s policy, but also regret that it is a thing of the 
past. No contemporary reader of the words could fail to see the veiled 
criticism of Theodosius. 

In all, there is ample evidence to show that Ammianus was restricted 
not only in expressing his political opinions in the last six books but 
also in describing his religious position. We cannot follow Klein 
(p. 55), therefore, when he remarks that ‘religious quarrels do not 
interest Ammianus and play a minor part in his work’. Whatever the 
truth of the latter point, there is no evidence to support the former. 
Nor can we agree with Gimazane (p. 367), that religious questions in 
Ammianus’ work ‘are neglected, omitted, ignored, or relegated inter 
minutias historiae...or are merely mentioned in so far as they affect 
political history: even then they are badly understood, badly inter- 
preted’. He may have understood and interpreted them exceedingly 
well: he could not set his interpretations down on paper. Neither can 
we give our assent to the remarks of Mackail (pp. 173 ff.): ‘In religious 
doctrine as such he appears to take little interest; in religious con- 
troversy he takes no side... .His own standpoint, far in advance of 
his age, though very likely shared with him by the best of the trained 
and educated official class, was that of absolute religious toleration.’ 
If so, he made a virtue of necessity. 

We shall agree rather with Gutschmid, who does not however 
develop the theme, that ‘caution was necessary in the treatment of 
religious matters and it as well as his love of justice is shown in his 
attitude towards the prevailing religion’ (p. 574). With Gutschmid 
(p- §78) we shall not overlook the fact that Christianity ‘is always 
praised on occasions where the contrast between Christian teaching 


* See CTh, x1v, 10, 7 (21 December 381) and xv, 10, 9 (25 May 385). 
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and Christian practice is strongly emphasized’. At the time Ammianus 
was writing it was unsafe for pagan authors to express their adherence 
to paganism too clearly, and this fact explains why scholars have been 
found from time to time who believed that not only Ammianus, but 
also Aurelius Victor, Eutropius, Rufius Festus, Claudian, and Rutilius 
Namatianus were Christians. For these writers as for Ammianus the 
conditions in which they published their works made it impossible 
to express their position precisely; to some extent they all had to veil 
their religious beliefs, and it is the resulting vagueness in this con- 
nexion that has misled these scholars. From these circumstances we 
may receive a little more confidence in our conclusion as to Ammianus’ 
peculiar treatment of Julian’s religious policy (see p. 86 above). 

Finally, we may observe that the obvious limitations imposed upon 
Ammianus’ freedom to express his religious opinions in Books xxvi— 
xxx1 perhaps throw some light on the date of the publication of these 
books. We have seen (p. 18 above) that he started work on them in 
the year 392. But if he had completed their composition during the 
usurpation of the pagan Eugenius (May 392-6 September 394) there 
would have been no reason why he should refrain from expressing his 
paganism freely and openly, for Eugenius’ reign was entirely favourable 
to the pagans. It would seem, therefore, that he published the last 
instalment of his work only when the usurper had fallen. How long 
after this it was that the books appeared we have no means of saying. 
I have spoken as though they were published in the short interval 
between the overthrow of Eugenius and the death of Theodosius on 
17 January 395. But it may be conceded that few of our suggestions 
are affected if the last six books of Ammianus’ history were published 
in the first year or two of the reign of Honorius and Arcadius. 


It remains to discuss an altogether less important problem which 
presented itself to Ammianus when he decided to continue his work 
so as to include the reigns of Valentinian and Valens, the problem of the 
form the additional books were to take. 

In writing a monograph on Ammianus’ historical narrative we have 
been guilty of making a distinction which Ammianus himself would 
not have allowed; for to him the geographical ‘digressions’ (to use 
a misnomer) were as integral to the work as a whole as was the historical 
narrative itself. When he tries to anticipate the criticisms which he 
knows will be levelled at his work, he makes provision not only for 
the objections which will be raised to his account of events, but also 
for those which will be levelled against his topographical descriptions: 
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the critics, he says, will cry out guod non decuerat in descriptione multi- 
plici regionum super exiguis silere castellis, etc.,* a passage which shows 
that his readers paid careful attention to his geographical descriptions 
“and, like Ammianus himself, shared the view that geography is an 
indispensable concomitant of history.? We cannot altogether agree 
therefore with Mackail’s remark (p. 164 n. 2) that ‘itis fair to observe... 
that nowadays such digressions would not be incorporated in the text 
of a history, but relegated to notes or appendices’. On the contrary, 
they were quite an essential part of the narrative. 

The geographical disquisitions, when the work existed in its entirety, 
formed a description of the whole Empire. But we have seen that 
Ammianus’ original plan was to complete his design in twenty-five 
books. Hence he doubtless included in these twenty-five books all 
the geographical and other disquisitions which he thought necessary 
to a completed work. Presumably then he had no topics left over 
for discussion when he decided to write an additional six books, and 
it would contradict his conception of history to publish them without 
any such disquisitions. What was he to do? The answer is simple: 
he supplemented, corrected, and rewrote certain disquisitions from the 
earlier books in cases where he had extended and improved his know- 
ledge or where for any reason he thought his former treatment was 
not adequate. He made up a due number by including others which 
did not require extensive reading. Thus, he wrote on Thrace,} although 
he had already dealt with it in an earlier book;* but he now included 
what he himself had seen on his travels, facts which enabled him to 
ignore the disputes of earlier writers. As a result his second treatment 
of Thrace is much briefer than the first. Again, in one chapter in the 
later books he discusses social life at Rome, a subject which he had 
already treated satisfactorily in the first of the extant books,® and also 
in some of the lost books.? His own observations and deep feelings 
on the matter made it easy to add another chapter without repeating 
himself. He also needed merely to draw on his general knowledge 
to add a discourse on the legal profession at Antioch.’ A note on the 


' XXVI, I, I. 

* Ammianus’ fault lay in the fact that he did not apparently see that the 
geography must be interwoven with the history, and not merely set side by side, 
and utterly unconnected, with it. In this, of course, he errs in company with 
the majority of ancient historians and many of their modern successors. 

3 XXVII, 4, I. 4 xxu, 8, 1. 5 XXVII, 4, 2. 

.© xiv, 6 and xxvii, 4. Gimazane, p. 288 n. 1, says that in the second he only 
repeats what he had said in the first, merely adding a few new details. 

7 XXVIM, 4, 6, aliquotiens. XXX, 4, 4. 
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bisextile year gave little trouble to an historian who had devoted some 
attention to chronological accuracy.!. Two new nations made their 
sinister appearance in Roman history in the years which the additional 
books were to cover, the Huns and the Alans. Since they were new 
to the Romans there was little literature on them to be read up, excerpted, 
thought out, and corrected.? So, like Eunapius,3 who felt the same 
difficulty, he simply set down what his own inquiries could discover 
and thus produced one of the most interesting and valuable of all his 
disquisitions. He wrote it with some literary care and ascribes traits 
to the Huns which Livy had given to the Africans!4 He had always 
had the habit of correcting or amplifying in later books what he had 
erroneously or too briefly written in earlier disquisitions. For instance, 
he had dealt with the Saracens several times, yet when he came to 
write Book xiv he found he had some additional details to relate which 
he had observed personally; so he gives another brief account of them.5 
Again, he had included in his history of the reigns of Hadrian and 
Severus two accounts of Egypt, but they contained for the most part 
what he had himself seen during his visit to that country, visa pleraque 
narrantes, but in the meantime he had read a great deal about Egypt, 
and this extra information he retails in yet a third excursus on that 
land.® Hence the difficulty which faced him when he decided to add 
six more books to the original twenty-five gave him little trouble 
and gives his readers none at all.’ 

It should be borne in mind, however, that there are distinctly fewer 
disquisitions in Books xxviI~xxx1 than in any six of the earlier ones— 
only five in six books.® Similarly, Ammianus does not like to include 


™ xxvi, 1, 8. Michael, Beitrage zur Characteristik, p. 233, has observed that 
this excursus was probably included hurriedly in the history—Michael believes 
that for some reason the last six books were written in haste. 

7 xxx, 2, 1, Hunorum gens monuments veteribus leviter nota. The Alans appear 
to have been more studied—see the corrupt passage XXXI, 2, 12, geografica 
perplexitate monstrata, quae diu multa luda}... .et varia, tandem repperit veritaus 
internaf.... 3 Frag. 41. 

4 XxxI, 2, 11, ad omnem auram incidentis spei novae perquam mobiles, cf. Livy, 
XXIX, 3, 13, gente ad omnem auram spei mobili atque infida. 

5 XIV, 4, 2, 6. © sx 150: 

7 In xxn, 8, 35 he promises to discuss the birds of the Hellespont, according 
to the MS. reading disseremus; but Gardthausen is probably right in correcting 
the text to dissere(ha)mus, which refers the disquisition to a lost book: there is 
no reason why Ammianus should have failed to redeem the promise which the 
MS. gives us. 

8 xxvi, 1, 8; XXVII, 4, 2; none in XXIX; XXX, 4, 3; XXXI, 2, 1. See the full 
list in Schanz-Hosius, rv, 1, p. 97, where the disquisition on plagues is referred 
by a misprint to xxIx, 4, 2 instead of to xIx, 4, 2. 
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two speeches in his work on the one topic. Yet in the last books he 
was compelled to repeat himself to some extent on this point; in his 
speeches in this part of his work he deals with topics which he had 
earlier treated so. For instance, Valentinian delivers a speech when 
he is raised to the throne, although Julian had addressed his troops 
when he was elevated.’ Again, Valentinian introduces Gratian to the 
ariny, although Constantius had already given such an introductory 
speech when appointing Julian Caesar.? These are the only speeches 
in the last six books; but in x1v—xxv there is an average of one speech 
or letter to each book.3 

Both speeches and disquisitions then give us a clear indication that 
Ammianus, when he decided to add an additional six books to the 
original scheme of his history, had to modify the formal appearance 
of the new books as compared with that of x1v—xxv. 


* XXVI, 2, 6; XX, 5, 3 ff. ? XXVII, 6, 6; xv, 8, 5 ff. 

3 There are none in xviit or xix, but xvir has three; xx has none, but xx1 
has two. So there is a conscious effort to have an exact average of one speech 
or letter to each book. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
AMMIANUS AS AN HISTORIAN 


In the preceding five chapters we have dealt with points of compara- 
tive detail. Ursicinus makes only occasional and fleeting appearances 
in the opening books of the history; Gallus’ story occupies only half 
of one book, and the limitations imposed on our historian’s account 
of Julian and Theodosius arose from ‘factors over which he had no 
control, and they did not affect his history as a whole. It is time now 
to survey Ammianus’ work in larger perspective and to try to estimate 
him as an historian in general. 

Some idea of his enormous stature may be obtained by contrasting 
him with the other Latin historians—if they deserve the name—of his 
day. Latin historiography at the end of the fourth century consisted 
of meagre epitomes or uncritical and insignificant collections of anec- 
dotes. Perhaps the illiberal tendency of the various governments of 
the age was one ot the several factors which inclined to deter men from 
attempting detailed and really revealing studies, especially of their own 
times. At any rate, with this poverty of contemporary historians 
Ammianus had little sympathy, although he might pay a slight compli- 
ment to a man whom he personally respected like Eutropius by bor- 
rowing a sentence or two from him. But his general contempt for the 
historians of his day is well illustrated by his bitter remark about their 
widely read model Marius Maximus.’ 

How then does Ammianus compare with the best of the older 
imperial historians, that is, with his model, Tacitus? (Livy and Sallust 
cannot fairly be compared with him, while Caesar’s military history 
is a work of a different kind and so cannot be taken into consideration.) 
It is necessary to emphasize that we are considering Ammianus as an 
historian, not as a stylist; for this is a distinction which students of his 
work do not always draw, an omission that has had disastrous results 
on his reputation. Yet we must insist that despite his cumbrous and 
obscure style there is not a single dull page in his book, and where he 
deals with his own adventures he is perhaps more exciting than any 
other writer of antiquity. His freedom from tediousness is largely 
due, as scholars have often noticed, to his extraordinary ability to 
depict character: no one of any importance appears in his pages without 
at once becoming a real and living person. To illustrate this well- 


' XXVIII, 4, 14. 
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known quality of our historian we may’ quote in full his magnificent 
portrayal of Sextus Petronius Probus, the head of the Anician house. 
Other pages in his book are equally fine, many perhaps better—such 
as his description of the career of Gallus, of Constantius’ visit to Rome, 
of the siege of Amida, of Julian’s great Persian expedition, of the cam- 
paign which culminated in the fearful disaster of Adrianople, his 
chapters on the social life at Rome, and so on. I have chosen the 
account of the character and career of Probus because in all the eulogies 
of Ammianus’ powers of depicting character which I have read I have 
not found a single reference to this, perhaps the finest example of all. 
(An exception should be made of Gimazane (pp. 284 ff.), but he men- 
tions the chapters on Probus not least for the purpose of criticizing 
their author.) 

‘About this time (368) Vulcacius Rufinus passed away while still 
holding office, and Probus was summoned from the City to take up 
the Praetorian Prefecture. Because of his power, and the reputation 
of his family, and the enormous mass of his wealth, he was known to 
the Roman world—throughout almost the whole extent of it he pos- 
sessed ancestral estates, whether justly or not is not for my humble 
judgement to declare (non iudicioli est nostri). A kind of innate good 
luck bore him, as the poets say’ (he is referring to Aeneid, v1, 15) ‘on 
swift wings, displaying him at one moment as a kindly person and 
one who raised his friends to high station, but at another as a fearful 
plotter bearing the guilt of bloody enmities. Although he had great 
power as long as he lived owing to his lavishness and his continuous 
succession of high offices, yet he was sometimes nervous when brought 
face to face with courage, so that in his moments of self-confidence 
he seemed to roar in tragic buskin, but, when he lost his self-assurance, 
to be humbler than any clown. And as fish when cast out of their 
native element breathe for only a short time on the land, so he wasted 
away when he held no Prefectures, offices which he was compelled 
to hold because of the quarrels of great families,’ who, owing to their 
immeasurable cupidity, are never innocent of crime, and who, in order 
that they might perpetrate their great mischief with impunity, plunged 
their master into political life. It must be admitted that, endowed as 
he was with greatness of soul, he never ordered a client or slave to 
commit an illegal act; but if it came to his ears that any one of them 
had committed a crime, then, even though Justice herself fought against 
it, he would defend him without any inquiries and without any respect 


* Reading guas iurgi{is) familiarum ingentium capessere cogebatur, which apart 
from the two letters -is is given by V. 
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for what was good and honourable. Cicero reprehends this vice when 
he says, “‘ What difference is there between one who incites to an act 
and one who approves of it? What is the difference between my having 
wished it done and my rejoicing that it has been done?”! Yet Probus 
was suspicious and fortified by his own genius as he smiled a little 
bitterly or flattered an enemy before he struck him down. But this is 
an outstanding flaw in characters of that kind (especially when it is 
thought possible to conceal it): he was so implacable, so inflexible, 
that when once he had made up his mind to injure anyone, prayers 
could not bend him, and he could not in any way be made to pardon 
mistakes, and his ears therefore seemed to be stopped, not with wax, 
but with lead. At the very height of riches and glory he was anxious 
and troubled, and consequently he was ever afflicted with slight 
illnesses. . .’.’? 

‘Valentinian was harsh in punishing common soldiers, but indif- 
ferent towards men of greater fortune even when they should have 
been reprimanded sharply. Probus alone he attacked with bitter 
hatred, never ceasing to threaten him, never showing him any mildness 
from the very first time he saw him. The reasons for this were neither 
obscure nor trifling. Probus (not for the first time) had acquired the 
Praetorian Prefecture and relied more upon flattery than upon candid 
friendship in his yearning to prolong his office at any cost; and would 
that I could approve of the methods he used, for they were not such 
as were urged by the glory of his stock. Being well aware of the 
Emperor’s principle of tracking out means of making money indis- 
criminately with no distinction between justice and injustice, Probus 
did not bring him back to the honest path when he had strayed from it 
(and steady advisers have often done that), but he even followed his 
inconstant and perverse ways. Hence grievous disasters befell his 
subjects, hence came the imposition of ruinous taxes, long experience 
in extortion finding out pretext after pretext, one more effective than 
another for hamstringing great and humble fortunes alike. Hence, 
owing to the weight of the tribute and the doubled and redoubled 
taxes, Probus forced some men of the highest rank, driven by fear of 
the utmost calamity, to abandon their homes, while others, over- 
whelmed by the bitterly persistent collection of the taxes, were confined 
to gaols for the remainder of their lives when there was nothing left 
wherewith they could pay. Some of them, weary at last of life and of 
the light of day, hanged themselves as a welcome remedy. A persistent 
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rumour declared that these horrors were going on with ever more 
treachery and pitilessness, but Valentinian knew nothing of them as 
though his ears were stopped with wax. He was concentrating on the 
indiscriminate extortion of money even from the most tenuous sources 
and was thinking only of what was offered to him. Yet perhaps he 
would have spared the provinces of Pannonia’ (Valentinian was a 
native of Pannonia) ‘if he had learned sooner of these lamentable 
profits, of which in fact he was made aware all too late by the following 
accident. The Prefect compelled the Epirotes like the other provincials 
to send envoys to express their gratitude to the Emperor. The Epirotes 
forced a philosopher named Iphicles, a man noted for the strength of 
his mind, to proceed against his will to carry out this task. When he 
met the Emperor and was recognized and asked the reason for his 
coming, he gave his answers in Greek, and when the Emperor inquired 
in detail whether ‘those who had sent him regarded the Prefect highly 
in their hearts, Iphicles replied like a philosopher who professed the 
truth. “They think of him with groans”, he said, “and against their 
will.” Valentinian was struck by these words as though by a dagger. 
Like a keen-scented animal he pried into all Probus’ deeds, asking in 
his native language about persons whom he had known—where so 
and so was, for instance, who outshone his countrymen in rank and 
repute, or about that other rich man, or another who was first of his 
class. When he learned that one had perished by hanging, that another 
had emigrated across the sea, that yet another had committed suicide 
or had had his life torn from him by the knout, he blazed out into 
a boundless anger.’ * 

Apart from illustrating Ammianus’ power of character drawing, 
I would submit that this passage is unequalled by any chapters of similar 
length in Tacitus. We may digress somewhat to point out that it is 
not a little surprising to find that Ammianus, after building up this 
fine climax, leaves it in the air and at once proceeds to describe Valen- 
tinian’s preparations for war against the Germans. Did Valentinian 
take action against Probus whose villainy he thus dramatically dis- 
covered, or was the Prefect too strong even for the Emperor? The 
historian gives us no hint. He says immediately after this passage that 
it was at Carnuntum, where the scene described at the end of the 
quotation took place, that Probus watched the execution of one 
Faustinus who had been accused of killing an ass with the intention 
of practising magic. (The defence was that Faustinus hoped to use 
the carcass to cure the baldness with which he was threatened!) There- 
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after we hear nothing of Probus from Ammianus. A more abrupt 
termination to a story about which the writer obviously had very deep 
feelings could scarcely be imagined. We can only conclude that Valen- 
tinian was helpless before his great Prefect, for, despite the historian’s 
silence, we know that the vast power with which Probus oppressed 
the provincials remained unbroken until his death in 389. 

The truth of Ammianus’ characterizations need not be stressed. It 
is now well known that Tacitus’ portrait of, say, Tiberius, which 
occupies six books of the Annals, is little more than a subtle and almost 
persuasive caricature of that Emperor; it is, in fact, a travesty of the 
truth. On the other hand, as Gimazane (p. 348) says, ‘jamais impartialité 
@historien n’a été plus universellement reconnue que celle d’Ammien 
Marcellin’. We have, indeed, found reason to modify our opinion of 
his impartiality, but even if all our conclusions be admitted, there still 
remains a comfortable margin of superiority over Tacitus and all other 
historians of imperial times. Although many modifications may be 
made in detail, it is certain that Ammianus’ pictures of Constantius, 
Julian, Jovian, Valentinian, and Valens will stand for ever substantially 
unchanged. 

It is at once clear that the course of Ammianus’ life gave him a far 
better training for the duties of an historian than Tacitus could derive 
from his quiet and comparatively sheltered existence. Our historian’s 
wide travels and his all too close familiarity with the rough and 
tumble of active military service (which so nearly cost him his life) 
gave him opportunities for observing conditions in many provinces 
and for studying the problems which faced the military leaders of his 
times. Such opportunities were denied to Tacitus even though he may 
have languished for a few years in the passive defence of a quiet frontier. 
Ammianus’ ability as a military historian may best be judged by those 
who compare in turn the account of Germanicus on the Rhine frontier 
with that of Julian’s campaigns in the same area, or Tacitus’ narrative 
of Tacfarinas in Africa with Ammianus’ narrative of the marches and 
counter-marches of Theodosius there. Most revealing of all perhaps 
is a comparison of Corbulo’s activities in the East with those of Julian 
on his Persian expedition. It is often objected to Ammianus that he is 
vague and inaccurate in his use of military terms. Every general tends 
to be a dux, although that word specified a particular military rank in his 
day. Magistri easily become comites, and the various types of comites 
are not distinguished as often as we could wish. All military detach- 
ments tend to be degiones or cohortes, and we are disturbed by references 
to cohorts, centuries, and maniples in the Persian army (a point which 
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is developed by A. Miiller, pp. 574 ff.).’. On this we may remark that it 
was traditional for Roman historians to avoid ‘vulgar’ language and 
even technical terms, and especially a repetition of the latter, and no 
one adhered to this tradition more closely than Tacitus. Ancient 
historians never wrote military histories in our sense of that term. They 
never occupied themselves to any great extent with dates, distances, 
numbers, tactics, strategical moves preliminary to battles, and so on, 
for the simple reason that they were aiming primarily, not at producing 
text-books of military history, but at writing Aterary works which 
masses of figures and similar data would spoil from an artistic point 
of view. This obvious difference between the modern and the ancient 
conceptions of historiography can never be excessively emphasized. 
Hence those who accuse Ammianus of vagueness in military matters 
are merely saying that he lived too soon. 

Gimazane (p. 398) writes of Ammianus: ‘Son histoire est avant tout 
le récit des actions des empereurs, des intrigues nouées dans leurs anti- 
chambres et des grands événements politiques et militaires de |’empire, 
qui, par leur nature, ne pouvaient échapper a la chancellerie impériale.’ 
While there is some basis for this judgement, it does not contain the 
complete truth. It has often been observed that Ammianus treats of 
the Empire as a whole, and not merely of the court and of the city of 
Rome; and this merit is not altered by the remark that Ammianus’ 
wider outlook is due simply to the alteration of circumstances which 
took place between the first century A.D. and the fourth, when the 
court was no longer identified with the capital nor the fortunes of the 
Empire with the court. Consequently, if we had to rely on Tacitus 
and Ammianus alone, we should be much better informed as to the 
state of Europe in the fourth century than in the first. 

It is difficult to avoid the impression that this result has been brought 
about not only by the different public careers of the two historians, 
but also by the different methods by which they collected the raw 
materials for their works. Whether or not Tacitus made extensive use 
of public records when writing his Annals and Histories, few would 
deny that the bulk of his information was derived from Senatorial 
sources, whether books or private letters and conversations. Being 
interested almost exclusively in matters pertaining to the Senatorial 
order, he collected the bulk of his materials from authorities who either 


* Cp. Nischer, ‘Die Quellen fiir das spatrémische Heerwesen’, American 
Journal of Philology, L111, 1932, pp. 21 ff. at pp. 23-7. Nischer, p. 26, observes the 
difficulty of explaining this confusion: ‘perhaps it is carelessness, perhaps too 
the effort not to weary the reader by too frequent repetition of the same titles.’ 
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belonged to or were closely associated with that order. Ammianus 
did not neglect such authorities; but how much he added! The laborious 
and painstaking inquiries which must have extended over very many 
years and which were conducted not only among his Senatorial patrons 
at Rome and his landowning friends at Antioch, but also among civil 
servants and soldiers of high rank and low from every part of the 
Empire between Gaul and Syria, have no true parallel in Tacitus’ 
procedure. It was these inquiries among men who were in close 
association both with fixing the general lines of Imperial and local 
policy and with the minutiae of civil administration and military 
organization and above all with the daily problems of middle class life 
that give a breadth to his work which the reader of Tacitus will seek 
in vain. 

If we ask to what extent the depth and penetration of Ammianus’ 
outlook matched its width, we must emphasize again that he was a 
member of the middle classes, a fact which might tend to give him a 
somewhat closer view of the problems of the masses of the population 
than was possible for a member of the narrow governing circle to 
which Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus had belonged. It would certainly 
enable him to obtain a more objective view of the malpractices and 
oppressions of the upper classes in whose corruption and decadence 
Tacitus had acquiesced with scarcely a murmur of criticism. On the 
other hand, Ammianus certainly had a fairly familiar acquaintance with 
some of the great landowners of the fourth century, and his apparent 
social dependence on them would militate against his criticizing them 
as an entire class. Let us examine these points in some detail. 

With regard to Ammianus’ exposure of the corrupt practices of the 
upper classes, it will have been observed in the passage quoted above 
about Probus that the historian explicitly states (although the editors 
have interfered to corrupt the text) that Probus had entered political 
life in the first place because the expansion of Anician estates required 
political backing. In other words, he openly indicates the connexion 
between private economic interests and the direction of imperial policy, 
however little Valentinian liked it. This connexion must have been 
clear to Roman historians at all periods: it is not the least of Ammianus’ 
virtues that he cared to set it down in black and white or indeed that 
he saw its significance at all, for that is a feat which even modern 
historians have not all achieved. He states this same relationship in 
many passages of his work; we may quote a few sentences from his 
account of Constantius’ reign in a chapter to which we have referred 
before: ‘The potentates of the.court augmented these trumpet-blasts 
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of the disasters which were hanging over the state with a view to seizing 
and incorporating among their own possessions the goods of men who 
might be condemned: thus they might encroach deeply upon their 
neighbours’ estates. For as clear proofs have shown, Constantine was 
the first of all emperors to open the jaws of those nearest to him, 
but Constantius stuffed them with the very marrow of the provinces. 
Under his government the foremost men of each rank blazed with a 
limitless avarice for wealth, heedless of right and justice. In the civil 
administration Rufinus, the Praetorian Prefect, was outstanding. . .and 
in the City the Anicians, whose breed, rivalling their ancestors, could 
never be sated with ever-multiplying possessions.’ * 

That the private profit-making of individuals did not stop at the 
ruin of fellow-Romans, but extended to the corruption of the Imperial 
foreign policy, is revealed in some words which Ammianus puts into 
the mouth of Julian. (As a matter of fact, there is no reason to doubt 
that Julian did use them, for they are not of a kind which we should 
expect an ancient historian to invent.) ‘From vast wealth’, said Julian 
to his troops who were demanding a larger donative than he could 
afford to give them, ‘from vast wealth the Roman state has been reduced 
to beggary—I implore you to believe me—because of those who, to 
increase their private riches, have taught princes to purchase peace with 
the barbarians with gold.’? The system of paying sums of money to 
barbarians to keep them quiet was an old-established one in the Roman 
Empire: how it provided courtiers with an opportunity to increase 
their private means Ammianus does not say, doubtless because he 
expected his wealthy Roman readers to be all too familiar with the 
explanation. The important thing is that he has grasped the fact that 
the social organization was such that the most serious political mis- 
fortunes could be and were in fact caused by the corrupt economic 
ambitions of the ruling class. That he should have set this down 
explicitly and with fierce disapproval is, again, not the least of his 
merits. Scattered throughout his book we find a whole swarm of these 
exposures, and in each instance the historian adds expressions of his 
hearty condemnation: see, for example, xIV, 6, 10; XV, 2, 93 XVI, 5, 153 
XVIII, 1, 1; XXXI, 14, 3, etc., and especially x1x, 11, 7. 

It would be a mistake, however, to believe that our historian’s social 
outlook is evenly balanced: the curiales, as we have observed before, 
were much closer in interests and outlook to the clarissimate than to 


* xvi, 8, 11 ff. See also xxrx, 1, 19 and several other passages. 
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the masses of the population. A revealing passage may be found at 
XVII, 11, §, where Ammianus remarks that when Artemius was vice- 
prefect of Rome nothing occurred worthy of inclusion in the narra- 
tive—only food riots marked Artemius’ vice-prefecture, cuius adminis- 
tratio seditiones perpessa est turbulentas, nec memorabile guicguam habuit 
quod narrari sit dignum. That the people should riot owing to the 
scarcity or the high price of food and wine was always an irritating 
and inexplicable phenomenon to Ammianus and one which he apolo- 
gizes for mentioning—indeed, he expects that those of his readers who 
do not live at Rome will resent his continual mention, whenever he 
turns to deal with the city of Rome, of nihil praeter seditiones...et 
tabernas et vilitates harum similis alias.* That his friend Symmachus’ 
father might have had something to do with one of these shortages 
was, of course, unthinkable.? Even more striking, however, is his 
failure to realize the fundamental fact underlying the military history 
which it had been his life’s work to study, a fact which made an 
ultimate Roman victory over the barbarians impossible: he does not 
see that the poorer classes as a whole tended to welcome the barbarians, 
finding their regime preferable to the fearful extortions and injustices of 
which we have seen an example in the proceedings of Probus and which 
reached a ghastly climax in the career of Romanus in Tripoli,3 a story 
related by Ammianus in tones of the deepest horror and anguish. We 
can check his omissions in this respect in his account of that campaign 
of the elder Theodosius in Africa which we have already had occasion 
to examine in another connexion. Ammianus completely omits to 
mention that Theodosius was fighting not only barbarians from the 
desert and a dissatisfied native chieftain, but also a vast percentage of 
the peasant and urban proletariat who were willing to combine with 
the desert barbarians in order to combat the mercenary army of 
the central government (which was so lenient to the possessores).4 
In fact, the Donatists, the small men of the province, were fighting 
against Theodosius and played a considerable part in the rising.5 The 
catholics, that is, the well-to-do, had suffered in Tipasa, and some surprise 
was felt that the town had not been betrayed to Firmus from the inside.® 

1 xIVv, 6, 2. 2 XXVII, 3, 4 (cp. p. 16 above). 

3 xxvIII, 6; note especially § 1 and § 25. 4 XxIX, 5, 10 f. 

5 Cagnat, L’armée romaine d’ Afrique, ed. 2, 1913, Pp. 79 n. 23 CTh. xvi, 6, 1 
of February 373, shortly after Firmus rose; Augustine, c. epust. Parm. 1, 10, 16; 
c. itt. Petil. u, 83, 184. 

6 Optat. de schism. Donat. u, 18. See the quotation in Cagnat, op. cit., 


p. 80 n. 4, where the words quam (Tipasam) nullo potuit dolo decipere would 
seem to imply that there was an active movement in the town favourable to Firmus. 
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Caesarea had been burnt down after being captured dolo, that is, 
by the help of the Donatists inside.’ Ammianus notes this success 
of the insurgents but does not say how it was won.” Apparently 
disturbances had also taken place in Tigava, and Theodosius did not 
hold the towns of Icosium, Lamfoctum, Conta, Medianum, and perhaps 
neither Adda nor Audia.3 There can be no doubt that these townsmen 
were joined by large numbers of poor peasants, serfs, coloni. Indeed, 
these probably made up the majority of the huge army organized by 
Firmus and his brother Sammac. (Sammac, the owner of an extremely 
large estate called the fundus Petrensis, had gone to particular pains to 
ingratiate himself with the neighbouring Moors, as we are informed 
by a curious inscription, Dessau 9351.) 

All this remains unmentioned by Ammianus, and this is only one 
case on which we happen to be particularly well informed from a 
diversity of other sources.* If we had only his history to guide us, we 
should know little or nothing of this combination of the lower classes 
with the barbarians as against the upper classes, although it had reached 
startling proportions by the time he was writing. Even when there 
were no barbarians at hand, the poorer classes had to be kept in place 
by military methods. At the very beginning of his history, for example, 
Ammianus speaks at length of Isaurian ‘“brigands’—how and why so 
many Isaurians were compelled to live as brigands does not, of course, 
interest him. Avoiding Lycaonia, he says, these brigands made for 
Pamphylia, petivere Pamphyliam, diu quidem intactam, sed timore popu- 
lationum et caedum, milite per omnia diffuso propinqua, magnis undique 
praesidits conmunitam. Why an apparently peaceful province lying 
far from the frontiers should be covered by a series of fortresses and 
garrisons, it never occurs to Ammianus to explain; yet in the explana- 
tion lay the key to the understanding of the times about which he was 
writing and in which he was living. We need scarcely add that the 
passage just quoted does not stand alone.® 

We now come to the central point of our discussion. No historian 
is entitled to write the history of the Roman Empire from 98 to 378 


1 Orosius, VII, 33, 5- 7 XXIX, 5, 42. 

3 For Tigava see Windberg, P.-W. s.v. col. 942 f., and for the others xxrx, 
§, 16, 13, 39, 45, 28, 37, respectively. 

4 It has been plausibly suggested, for instance, that in the time of Theodosius’ 
campaigns in Britain the British peasantry and militia tended to co-operate with 
the Picts; see R. G. Collingwood in Roman Britain and the English Settlements 
(Oxford, 1937), pp. 284 f. 

5 xIVv, 2, 8. 

® On lower class /atrones, etc., see XXVI, 9, 6 f.; xxVIII, 2, 11 ff. 
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without attempting to explain the enormous decline in Roman power 
and prosperity which took place between these two dates. Here we are 
doubtless handicapped by the loss of the opening words of his work, 
for Ammianus, I imagine, prefixed to his narrative his reasons for 
writing his history and added a general characterization of the period 
which he was to describe (somewhat, one may guess, as Tacitus did). 
But we are not altogether at a loss, for in xxx1, 5, 10 ff., he attempts 
to answer ‘those who know nothing of history’, antiquitatum ignari, as 
he rather smugly calls them. These were the persons who said that the 
Roman world was never before ‘overcast by such dark clouds of 
disaster’. By way of reply to them Ammianus prefixes to his account 
of the great campaign which culminated in the battle of Adrianople 
a few remarks on the significance of that disaster in Roman history. 
It is evident that the view which he was trying to counter, namely, 
that the Empire had never suffered such a series of catastrophes, was 
quite widely held in educated circles. Ammianus points out that in 
earlier times calamities equally great had been endured and yet Rome 
had managed to survive. He instances the case of the Cimbric and 
Teutonic invasions, the defeats of Marcus Aurelius, and the cataclysms 
of the middle of the third century.’ At the time Ammianus was writing 
the argument that Rome would survive her disasters as and because 
she had survived equally great trials in earlier ages was something 
of a commonplace, at any rate among educated circles in the West. 
We find that Claudian twice and Rutilius Namatianus once develop 
the theme at some length and with apparent conviction.” There is no 
reason to doubt that Ammianus was convinced by this reasoning, for 
he does not adopt catch-cries without criticism. In other words, he 
recognized that the fortunes of Rome had declined in the years he was 
reviewing, but he did not believe this decline to be permanent. 

We cannot here examine the reasons for the almost incredible con- 
fidence with which educated pagans in the city of Rome viewed the 
future at this time, for these reasons cannot, of course, be sought in 
the works of Ammianus alone. But an interesting suggestion has been 
put forward by C. Dubois.3 From his analysis of the data given in the 
pages of Ammianus, Dubois concludes that Germany was suffering 


™ The chronological and other errors in this last example may perhaps modify 
our opinion of the value of the lost portion of his work. Compare his confused 
picture of Gallienus: xx1, 16, 10 as against XIV, 1, 9; XXI, 16, 9; XXX, 8, 8, etc. 

2 Claudian, Bell. Get., 145 ff., Stil. 11, 144 ff.; Rutilius, de reditu suo, 1, 121 ff. 

3 ‘Observations sur |’état et le nombre des populations germaniques dans la 
seconde moitié du IVe siécle d’aprés Ammien Marcellin’, Mélanges Cagnat, 
Paris, 1912, pp. 247-67 at pp. 255 f. 
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severely from depopulation at this time, and, for this reason and because 
the majority of the inhabitants of the lands beyond the northern 
frontier were settled more or less prosperously on the soil, the raiding 
bands which penetrated the frontiers were, except in one or two cases, 
of minute dimensions as compared with the Roman forces who easily 
rounded them up or repelled them. Only a fraction of the Germanic 
population engaged in the attacks on the frontier, and the rest had no 
reason for ever doing so, in so far as could be detected by a Roman 
observer in 378. Ammianus does not foresee even distantly the vast 
displacements of nations which were to take place later: the days of 
the Volkerwanderung were not yet. This may, indeed, be a part of the 
truth. But Ammianus was living not in 378, but in 392 or later when 
he penned this, his most optimistic page, in the middle of his account 
of the ravages of the 200,000 Goths admitted into the Empire by Valens; 
and much had happened between 378 and 392. It is difficult to believe 
that any thinking Roman at the latter date failed to have any suspicion 
that the Danube frontier was broken for ever. 

The weakness in his outlook, a weakness which he shared with so 
many ancient and modern writers, is his belief that in the days of Marcus 
Aurelius the Romans recovered from their disasters because they had 
not yet become effeminate or addicted to extravagant banquets, and 
because everyone was willing to endure death on behalf of the Empire 
if its safety were threatened, guod nondum solutioris vitae mollitie sobria 
vetustas infecta nec ambitiosis mensis nec flagitiosis quaestibus inhiabat, 
sed unanimanti ardore summi et infimi inter se congruentes, ad speciosam 
pro re publica mortem... properabant.' In other words, he makes the 
old mistake of ascribing the collapse of the Empire solely to psycho- 
logical causes, that is, to a decline in personal morality. He fails to see 
that a decline in personal morality is itself an historical phenomenon 
requiring explanation, that it is merely a symptom of underlying 
social and economic causes, the investigation of which will alone 
provide the answer to the problem to which he applied himself. To 
say that he failed is scarcely to criticize him; the historical science of 
his day did not supply him with the weapons with which to attack 
the problem seriously. 

To sum up, Ammianus’ criticisms of the landgrabbing of Probus, 
of the Anicians, and of the Senatorial class generally, at least imply 
that he was dissatisfied with the distribution of wealth existing in those 
appalling times. That his observations went further than a mere protest 
against individuals is indicated by the remark which we have just 
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quoted, namely, that the state was saved in the days of Marcus Aurelius 
by the fact that the rich and the poor combined to repel the invaders, 
summi et infimi inter se congruentes. Why should he have made this 
statement unless he was aware that in his own time rich and poor did 
not combine to oust the barbarians, unless he had observed that the 
poor had failed to put up any resistance at all? With these two facts 
at his disposal he had the means of advancing nearer to the solution 
of his problem than any other Roman; but we could scarcely expect 
a curialis of the late fourth century to investigate the condition of the 
serfs, slaves, and brigands who formed the vast majority of the popula- 
tion of the Empire. The days of Salvian had not yet come, but it is 
to the credit of the only middle class Roman historian of consequence 
whose works have survived that he provides facts which are of the 
utmost importance to us if we are to understand those great events to 
which he himself had almost found the key. 


APPENDIX I 
ZOSIMUS AND JULIAN’S PERSIAN EXPEDITION 


It cannot be denied that, striking as are the differences, there are equally 
striking similarities between the narratives of Julian’s last campaign as given 
by Ammianus and Zosimus. I have encountered the work of no scholar 
who disagrees with the conclusions of Mendelssohn on this vexed question ; 
yet I think that his results are much less secure than they might seem. 

He says:" ‘If Eunapius really transcribed Ammianus’ account of Julian’s 
Persian expedition, how does it happen that not a single one of the fragments 
referred by the editors to that portion of Eunapius’ work coincides with 
anything in Ammianus, but all either contradict him or correspond to nothing 
in him?’ Let us examine the relevant fragments of Eunapius, Frags. xix- 
XxuI.? Frag. xix is a statement about Maximus and Priscus, and has no 
necessary bearing on the Persian expedition although Miiller thinks that it 
has——Eunapius will have had several occasions to mention these two worthies, 
in both of whom he was extremely interested. Frag. xx refers to cataphracti 
who attacked the rearguard of someone or other. Whether this refers to 
Julian, and, if so, to what stage of his career, it is impossible to say. Frag. xx1 
refers to the Parthians, and Eunapius is guilty of a misnomer if he used that 
name of Julian’s opponents. If it is merely a slip and in fact refers to the 
Persian campaign, we may point out that it is quite closely paralleled in 
Ammianus, XXIV, 2, 10, obtecti (sc. the defenders of Pirisabora) scutis vimine 
firmissimo tectis; Eunapius, Frag. xx1, ol 88 tév TlapGawv dovivas &omiBas 
éxovtes Kai Kpdvn Soviva TAOKHY Tlva Té&tplov TeTAcyHeva, Frag. XXH, 1, 
2, 3 and 4 does not correspond to anything in Ammianus, and Frag. xxi 
is merely a string of rhetorical flourishes of Eunapius’ own. 

We see then that, with the exception of Frag. xx, 1, 2, 3 and 4, none of 
the fragments of Eunapius which are alleged to refer to Julian’s Persian 
campaign can in fact be referred to it with any certainty. What of the four 
parts of Frag. xx? Three of them, 1, 2 and 4, have one feature in common: 
each records a noteworthy saying of Julian, or of his troops after his death. 
Being of an anecdotal character, they are precisely the kind of information 
which we might expect Oribasius to have supplied to Eunapius. Oribasius 
was obviously a charlatan, and the Uméuvnua which he gave to Eunapius 
(Frag. viit) cannot have been of fundamental value.3 In Frag. xxn, 45 
Eunapius says that the army found so much food in the suburbs of Ctesiphon 
that there was some danger of the men perishing from excessive rpugt}. 


* Ed. of Zosimus, p. xli. 

* Miller, F.H:G. Iv, pp. 22 ff., or L. Dindorf, Hist. Gr. Min. 1, pp. 225-7. 

3 On its anecdotal character see Seeck, Hermes, xi1, 1906, pp. 530 f. (who 
refers especially to Eunapius, Frag. xxiv); Borries, p. 196; and Jacoby, F. Gr. H. 
11, D. p. 633. 
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This is precively paralleled in Armmianus, 1757, 3, 14, cnspt that Aronian x 
refers this circumztany: to the approaches ty Maiczarmalcha inuad A ow 
these to Ctesiphon. 

It is clear then that all thove fragments of Kunapiue woich are we sah] 
referred wy his account of Julian’. Persian campaign do nut in fa rainiy 
refer to it at all; an exception which support, Mendeliwhn is Frag. “7M, 
and of its four parts three look as though they were derived from Orivaein 
while the fourth agrees with Armmianu: ave for the divrevanicy Ao urs 
name. This last might be a slip on the part of Amrmianus Glthoug? vm in 
highly unlikely), or it may Le due to a slip on the pan A bunaviun wee 
copying out Oribasius’ metnorandum, but is mont probatly 2 movace of 
Oribasiu’ own; for Seeck’ points out that Oribaiuy Seber wa. Ws 
written dawn until a generation after the events it decribed, wien the writer's 
memory may easily have led him atray. At any rote, where 1s omy was 
matter of Gresiphon and Maicvzaralcha (and it is not at all an inwucerche 
obstacle) to prevent us from reaching the following wnlucion: there it 
nothing to prove that Lunapius is not following Arrmianus Chrecsiy or 
indirectly) and supplementing him by anedetes from te metncrends At 
Oribasius. 

Mendelssohn next tric, to chow that Zuimus wold not le following 
Eunapius in his accvunt of fulian’s fatal march. We may netics frets curivus 
passage in which Zusimus says that in recounting Julian’s reign ne will 1] 
in particular thaws matters which other historian, have ornitesd: it, 2, 4, 
elptysera voi hyly orrréuen tesots wots tH, Wao UNUIK, OF. TS 
baa tals ShAn, Taps srsigon Vol, Mendelssohn* undervands that by 17: 
bana, Zourimus is indicating Lunapius: in dealing with Junan’s ragr. ne wisi 
tell in particular of thee thing, which Lunapius omitted. This i, Menc.- 
seohn’s chief piece of evidence for his Lelief that Znirnu: changes fran 
Eunapius to some other source when he came ta tell of the bervan exyption, 
I see ny reason to follow him. Julian's career war deyvniivd at great angth 
by Eunapius, and it formed the ontre-piee of his whee work: way ten, 
should Zunimas, who had followed him clrzly sinus Ue micer of te 
first book, desert him when he came to that precie pint at whicn Eorayict 
would be of most value? Iter: to me rather that Loimus is here refering 
to that multitude of historian: and poets who, a he has just id, rac writer, 
at great length about the caress of Julian but had one end ai! failed wy ie 
a work worthy of their subject; Zsimius hirxif, on toe UTA, Wie FAEN 
from the work of Eunapius there incident: which Lad tended to te igrcres 
in the general mass of literature which already surrounded ve carer tf 
Julian. 

Mendelssohn? further argue: that, as is clear from the fragsner, Euraz: 2 
while not omitting the Persian expedition wld of it in a exvedingy 


’ Art. dt. p. 531. . 7 
2 op. xlv vy, arxpted by Bury, od. of Gibbon, Vol. 1, Appin I, p. 07%, 
and by many others. 3p. xhvi. 
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rhetorical style and turned out a,completely unsatisfactory narrative: hence 
Zosimus was forced to have recourse to another authority. But in passing 
this judgement on a work which has only survived in random fragments 
Mendelssohn was excessively influenced by Eunapius (Frag. xx111), to which 
he refers: that fragment is no evidence as to how Eunapius recorded the 
actual march of Julian’s army. The four parts of Frag. xxm (especially 3) 
go far to refute Mendelssohn. In any case, such an argumentum ex silentio 
is quite unusually dangerous when so little of the relevant parts of Eunapius 
has survived. 

‘How does it happen’, Mendelssohn goes on to ask," ‘that not even Zosimus 
contains the matter narrated in Eunapius’ fragments? Did he purposely 
abandon Eunapius and attach himself to Ammianus precisely in those places 
where the fragments of Eunapius are now extant?’ These questions are less 
disconcerting when we recall that only Frag. xx11, 1, 2, 3 and 4 can be 
referred with certainty to the Persian expedition. It is also necessary to bear 
in mind that in paraphrasing and compressing Eunapius’ narrative it is 
Zosimus’ custom to omit all the bombast and rhetoric of Eunapius,” as well 
as all that is of an anecdotal or trifling character in the original. To take a 
few examples at random, compare Eunapius, Frags. 84, 85, 86, with Zosimus, 
V, 25, 18, 25, respectively. It would then be quite in keeping with his 
practice, if he were following Eunapius in his account of the Persian expedi- 
tion, to omit all reference to Frag. XXII, 1, 2 and 4. When we further con- 
sider that he is condensing what was no doubt a very considerable narrative 
in Eunapius,} it is not surprising that he does not think it worth while to 
mention that there was a danger of the troops over-eating at Ctesiphon, 
which is the subject of Eunapius, Frag. xx11, 3.4 

My purpose in this Appendix has not been to analyse the fonzes of Zosimus 
and Eunapius, a task which is perhaps impossible. I have only attempted to 
show that we should not subscribe overhastily to Mendelssohn’s conclusions 
on the relationship between Zosimus and Eunapius and on that between 
Eunapius and Ammianus. In view of the discrepancies between this part of 
Zosimus’ history and the corresponding chapters of Ammianus’ history 
which we noted in Chapter Two, and, on the other hand, in view of the 
striking similarities between them, it may be suggested, at any rate provi- 
sionally, that only one thesis will account for all the phenomena, namely, 
that Zosimus here as elsewhere in Books 1, 47—V, 25 is following Eunapius 
and has first-hand knowledge of Julian’s writings,> while Eunapius had direct 


 p. xii. > Mendelssohn, p. xxxvi, and n. on 111, 7, 6. 

3 Cp. Photius, Cod. 98, p. 84, 7 autos pdvov B:agpépoucay. 

* Miller compares Zosimus, 111, 26, 1, with Eunapius, Frag. xxu, 2, and 
Mendelssohn, p. xli n. 2, does not quite prove the comparison to be illegitimate. 
Mendelssohn’s further remark there, that Zosimus’ brief note on Julian’s death, 
Ill, 29, 1, is utterly different from Eunapius’ cantilena de militum Iuliani morte 
adfectis animis (Frag. xx1i1), as he calls it, proves nothing, for it is Zosimus’ 
consistent practice to omit all such frills from his book. 

5 Mendelssohn, p. xlvi. 
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or more probably indirect access to Ammianus’ work and used in addition 
the memoranda of Oribasius. 1 do not of course wish to imply the belief 
that Eunapius made use of Ammianus’ narrative for any other portion of 
his history than the Persian expedition.’ 

It may be added that Zosimus did not use Libanius, Or. xvii, or Julian’s 
Epistle to the Athenians, although he certainly used some of Julian’s writings. 
It is very probable that this applies to Eunapius also.” 


* See Mendelssohn, p. xl n.1; but compare Ammianus, x1x, 8, 11, with 
Eunapius, Frag. xi. 
* See Borries, Hermes, xxv, 1892, pp. 193-6. 


APPENDIX II 
CHRONOLOGICAL NOTE ON XXVIII, 1 


Seeck’ drew attention to the seemingly contradictory dates given by Am- 
mianus for Maximinus’ ‘terror’. In xxvii, 1, 1 the historian says that the 
trouble started ‘a little more than sixteen years after the death of Nepotianus’, 
anno sexto decimo et eo diutius post Nepotiani exitium. Nepotianus fell in 350, 
so that this leaves us in 366-7. Klein (p. 14 n. 2) observes that no satisfactory 
explanation has been offered of this peculiar method of dating; but Ammianus 
is doubtless referring back to something he had said when recounting Nepo- 
tianus’ end. At any rate, it is, as Ensslin (p. 26) remarks, a method of dating 
which only an upper class Roman would have used. Secondly, in xxvil, 
1, 8, Ammianus says that the terror began with an accusation brought before 
Olybrius when City Prefect in 369-70. Finally, the accuser is Chilo who is 
described as an ex-vicarius; since he held the office of vicarius in 374-5, he 
cannot have been ex-vicarius until the end of 375 or the beginning of 376.” 
Seeck considered all this to be merely another example of confused chrono- 
logy in Ammianus. It is to be noted that the phrase strepentes id actum esse 
prius, non illud,3 shows that the writer expected some criticism of his chrono- 
logy in this chapter. 

But clearly the first and second of these dates cause little difficulty. The 
earliest event mentioned in the chapter is the punishment of Hymetius when 
governor of Africa in 366-7. This event is not entirely unconnected with 
the trials mentioned in xxvi1, 1, for Hymetius was again punished with those 
persons whose fate occupies our chapter. His case in Africa is irrelevant 
to the cases mentioned here, but it had brought him to the unfavourable 
notice of Valentinian, who no doubt when having him tried for consulting 
an Aaruspex had not forgotten that he had already suspected him in 366-7. 
This point is expanded below. 

But what of the third date? Does Ammianus’ mention of Chilo as ex- 
vicarius indicate that he had in mind the date 375-6? For this is the date 
at which Theodosius was executed! Did Ammianus associate Theodosius 
with the victims of Maximinus at Rome? Further, did Chilo bring his 
accusation to Olybrius before he was vicarius, or was he ex-vicarius when he 
brought it? In other words, is the description of Chilo as ex-vicarius 
wrong, or is the date at which he is said by Ammianus to have brought his 
accusation wrong? If we had any evidence—and we have none—for believing 
that the latter is the case, many of our difficulties would disappear. Since the 
suggestion is a sheer guess it is scarcely worth following up. But observe 
that if Chilo brought his accusation when he was ex-vicarius, then he brought 
it at the precise time at which the elder Theodosius was accused, in 375-6. 
Further, he had at that date just left the office of vicarius in Africa, and it was 
in Africa that Theodosius was serving when he was accused and executed. 


* Hermes, XL, 1906, p. 486. ? Seeck, P.-W. 111, 2280. 3 XXVIH, I, 15. 
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Finally, the supreme vagueness displayed by Ammianus as to who it was 
that Chilo accused (p. 102 above) is more than suspicious. Is it possible 
that at that date, 369~70, he accused no one, and that in 375—G as ex-vicarius 
he accused Theodosius? 

Seeck' supposes the account of the three Prefects of Rome, Bappo, 
Principius and Eupraxius, who held office from (at latest) 22 August 372 
to (at the earliest) 14 February 374, to have fallen out of the MSS. in the 
lacuna at XxIx, 5, 4. But I am strongly tempted to think that the omission 
is a deliberate one: Ammianus did not wish to be too specific in his history 
(especially of Rome itself) of these years. 

To return to Hymetius: he had been in trouble with Valentinian in 366-7 
when Proconsul of Africa (§17f.). Immediately after his proconsulate, 
isdem diebus (§ 19)—say late in 367 or early in 368—he was still dissatisfied 
with Valentinian’s attitude towards him, and decided that an haruspex might 
be able to improve the Emperor’s view of him. He therefore induced one 
Amantius to offer a sacrifice to the gods, sending him a letter which contained 
some severe criticisms of Valentinian—the latter’s treatment of him when in 
Africa was still weighing on him. Hymetius also communicated his design 
to his adviser Frontinus.” The matter was, however, discovered, and it 
infuriated Valentinian. Apart from the personal insults in the letter from 
Hymetius to Amantius, the consuljation of an haruspex was exceedingly 
dangerous, and the Emperors had an age-old and violent prejudice against 
haruspices and all their works.3 Valentinian personally interfered to order 
a particularly severe inquiry; Frontinus was banished to Britain and the 
haruspex Amantius was executed. We are told that Amantius was put to 
death postea, that is, presumably, some time during the year 368; for in his 
next chronological indication Ammianus segms to unite into one group all 
the events concerning Hymetius which we have outlined so far: he goes 
on (§ 22), post hanc gestorum seriem, Hymetius was tried by Ampelius when 
the latter was City Prefect. Ampelius held this office in 370-2. But we can 
narrow down the limits within which Hymetius was tried, for the trial took 
place when Maximinus was vicarius of Rome. Now Maximinus was still 
praefectus annonae on 19 March 370,* and was withdrawn from Rome and 
appointed Praetorian Prefect before 13 July 371.5 Hymetius was brought 
to trial therefore between April 370 and June 371, that is, about eighteen 
months after his accomplices had been convicted.° 


' Hermes, XVUI, 1883, Pp. 291. 

2 If Frontinus is to be identified with a man of the same name mentioned by 
Libanius (Ep. 232), he had already been accused and acquitted of embezzlement 
by the comes Orientis some years before. 

3 See the work of F. Martroye referred to on p. 102 n. 2 above. 

4 CTA. xiv, 7, 6. 5 Cod. Just. x1, 48, 7- 

6 As soon as Valentinian was dead Hymetius was recalled (Dessau, 1256), 
a fact which supports the veracity of Ammianus’ narrative of his life. For if 
the charge had been due to any greater offence than a personal insult to Valen- 
tinian, he would not have been recalled in Valens’ lifetime. Nothing is being 
cuppressed in Hymetius’ case. 
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Ammianus’ inclusion of the date 366-7, then, is not unjust. When Valen- 
tinian learned that there was a conspiracy in Rome, he recalled that some 
years previously Hymetius had been behaving suspiciously (as he thought) 
in Africa and still more suspiciously after his return to Rome. His trial had 
been postponed, but now that affairs in Rome were found to be dangerous, 
it would appear to Valentinian to be essential to inquire carefully into 
Hymedius’ activities. He had certainly consulted an haruspex; Lollianus had 
been writing about magic, and his relatives and associates were plotting to 
use poison. It must have appeared to Valentinian to be quite possible that 
Hymetius’ activities were not unconnected with the poisoners. Since Am- 
mianus appears to be drawing on the radularia publica to which he refers his 
readers in this chapter (§ 15), he followed Valentinian’s conception of the 
connexion of Hymetius with the others. 
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Marcellus, Magister equitum, 4, 45 ff., 
52 

Marcellus, protector, 3 

Marius Maximus, 79, 121 

Mauricius, 32 

Maxima, 102 

Maximinus, domestic policy of, ro1 ff., 
107, 138 ff.; foreign policy of, 98 ff., 
107; in Gaul, 95, 105; relations with 
Comes Theodosius, 94 ff.; death of, 


93 
Maximus (Julian’s teacher), 82, 115, 134 
Maximus (Prefect of Rome), 80, 85 
Maximus (usurper), 96 
Mazices, 90 n. 7 
Medianum, 130 
Melanthias, 30 
Melitene, 10 
Merobaudes, 99 
Mesopotamia, 48 
Miletus, 101 | 
Moesia, 97 
Mopdceipos, 28 
Montius, 64 ff. 
Motho, 13 
Mursa, 49 
Musonianus, see s.v. Strategius 


Naarmalcha, 30 

Nabdates, 28 

Naissus, 80, 86 

Narseus, 29 

Neoplatonists, 85, 115 

Nepotianus, 138 

Nero, 59 

Nevitta, 74, 80, 82 

Nicomachus, Virius, A. and, 27 ff.; 
Annales of, 110; Praetorian prefect, 
111; revision of Livy, 17 

Nigrinus, 91 

Nineveh, 7 

Nisibis, A. at, 3, 6, 43, 51; Craugasius 
of, 2 

Nohodares, 57 


Olybrius, 103 f., 106, 138 
Olympiodorus of Thebes, 19 n. 6, 40 
Oribasius, 4o f., 134 f., 137 

Orontes, 1, 15, 61, 66 

Orosius, 34, 93, 95 

Orpheus, 112 

Ozogardana, 28 


Palladius, 76 f. 
Pamphylia, 130 
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Paphius, 102, 104 

Papirius Cursor, 89 

Pasiphilus, 27 

Paul, 76 

Pentadius, 74, 76 f. 

Persians, A. and, 11 f.; art of, 12; 
astrology among, 112; at Amida, 9, 
20 n. 4; at Bezabde, 27; Gallus and, 
57; Julian’s campaign against, 10 ff, 
29, 40, 79, 84, 91; Ursicinus and, 6, 
8, 44; see s.v. Sapor 

Phasganius, 62 

Davouvcas, 28 

Philostorgius, 34, 56 f., 64 

Phoenicia, 64 

Phrynichus, 101 

Pigranes, 29 

Thypé€ns, 29 

Pirisabora, 30 

Poetovio, 66 f. 

Potentius, 52 

Praetextatus, 15, 21 n. 1, 89 n. 1 

Principius, 139 

Priscian, 19 

Priscus, 134 

Priscus of Panium, 40 

Probus, S. Petronius, 98, 100, 104 f., 
122 ff., 127, 129, 132 

Procopius, 3, 28, 38 

protectores domestict, 2,9 n. 2, 15 


Quadi, 98 f. 
Quietus, Lusius, 89 


Rheims, 4, 46 f. 

Rhine, 24 

Rhone, 4 

Romanus, 90, 105, 129 

Rome, A. at, 14 ff., 85; architecture of, 
12; food riots at, 129; prefects of, 
94 N. 3, 139; senate of, 14 ff., 80, 82, 
88; social life of, 118, 122; under 
Maximinus, rot ff. 

Rufinus, historian, 34 

Rufinus, Magister officiorum, 113 

Rufinus, Praetorian Prefect, 128 

Rufinus, Vulcacius, 122 

Rufius Festus, 117 

Rutilius Namatianus, 117, 131 


Sabinianus, 5, 45, 49 ff., 54, 112 
Salutius, 12, 74 f. 

Salvian, 133 

Sammac, 130 

Samosata, 5, 51 
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Sapor, 36, 49, 100 

Saracens, 119 

Seleucia, 30 f., 58 

Sens, 46 

Serapium, 18 

Serenianus, 63, 67 

Severus, Septimius, 119 

Silvanus, 3, 42, 44 ff., 52, 54, 100 n. 6 

Singara, 49, 51 

Sirmium, 5, 47, 98, 100 

Socrates, 111 

Socrates, Hist. Eccl., 34, 83 

ZouTtepdvtios, 28, 32 

Sozomen, 34 

Spain, 91, 97 

Strasbourg, battle of, 21 f., 55, 73, 79 

Strategius Musonianus, 62 

Strymon, 48 

Suetonius, 26 

Syagrius, 96 

Symmachus, A. and, 15, 89 n.1; 
alleged letter to A., 18, 26; consul, 
111; Julian and, 80, 85; his father, 16, 
129 

Syria, 1, 51, 87 


tabularia publica, 21, 36, 140 

Tacfarinas, 125 

Tacitus, 17, 21, 121, 124 ff. 

Tarracius Bassus, 104, 106 n. 2 

Tatianus, 111, 113 

Taurus, 76 f. 

Taurus mountains, 5, 8 

Teutones, 79, 131 

Thalassius, 60, 62, 64, 69 f. 

Thebes of Egypt, 13 

Theodorus, 87 

Theodosius Comes, A.’s praise of, 89, 
IOI, 107; campaigns in Britain, 89f., 
130 n. 4; in Africa, 90 ff., 106, 129 f.; 
on the Danube, 100; cruelty of, 91, 
97; execution of, 93 ff. 107, 138 f.3 
military capacity of, 90 f. 

Theodosius I, 18; attitude towards his 
father’s execution, 94 f.; Gratian and, 
96; interest in history, 109 f.; Nico- 
machus and, 110; religious policy, 
85, EI, 113, 116 

Theophilus, 4 "Iv8ds, 56 

Theophilus, governor of Syria, 60 ff., 
67 

Thessalonica, 113 

Thrace, 5, 14, 86, 118 

Thucydides, 26 
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Tiber, 15 
Tiberias, 58 
Tigava, 130 
Tigris, 6 
Tipasa, 129 
Titus, 72 
Trajan, 72 
Tripoli, 129 
Troilus, 40 
Troyes, 47 
Tyre, 37 


Ursicinus, A. and, 3, 42, 53 ff.; at 
Antioch with Gallus, 3, 42 f., 65 f., 
69; Constantius and, 3, 43 ff., 49, 52, 
53 ff.; Eusebius and, 47 f., 52, 54 f.; 
in Gaul, 3 ff., 45 f.; Julian and, 4, 
45 f., 52; Silvanus and, 3, 44f., 54, 
100 n. 6; in the East, 2 f., 5 ff., 10, 
44, 49 f.; character of, 52 f.; modern 
view of, 42; dismissal, 10, 52 

Ursulus, 76, 78 


Vadomarius, 38 

Valens, at Antioch, 13, 109 f.; Comes 
Theodosius and, 94 n. 1; Goths and, 
132; Hymetius, 139 n. 6; Maximus, 
80; Serenianus, 63; at Melanthias, 
30; treachery of, 100; death of, 20, 
II 

Valentinian I, the Empire under, 25; 
cruelty of, 87, 91, 97, 100, 105, 123; 
frontier policy, 98; freedom under, 
109; Christianity and, 116; propa- 
ganda of, 38 n. 6; in Gaul, 4, 87; on 
Danube, 99; attitude towards Comes 
Theodosius, 91, 97; Hymetius, 102, 
138 ff.; Maximinus, 103; Probus, 
123; A. on, 109 n. § 

Valentinian IT, 93, 99 

Varronianus, 20 

Verennianus, 8 

Verissimus, 38 

Victor, 29 

Victorinus, 102 

Virta, 51 


Zapayapd{la, 28 

Zeugma, 8 

Zayaca, 29 

Zosimus, alleged use of Magnus, 28 ff.; 
on Julian’s Persian campaign, 28 ff., 
134 ff.; on Gallus, 56; on Julian, 86 


